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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LIFE 


OF 


RICHARD  WATSON, 


BISHOP  OF  LANDAPF. 


It  has  been  a  custom  wkh  me^  firom  a  very  early  age,  to  pm 
down  in  writing  the  most  important  events  of  my  life,  with  adi: 
account  of  the  motives  which,  on  any  occasion  of  moment,  in- 
flu^dced  my  conduct.  This  habit  has  been  both  pleasant  apd 
useful  to  me ;  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  preserving,  as  it  were, 
my  identity,  by  reviewing  the  circumstances  which,  under  the 
good  Providence  of  Grod,  have  contributed  to  place  me  in  my 
present  situation ;  and  a  frequent  examination  of  my  principles 
of  action  has  contributed  to  establish  in  me  a  consistency  of 
conduct,  and  to  confirm  me,  I  trust,  in  that  probity  of  manners 
in  my  seventy -fifth  year  with  which  I  entered  into  the  world  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  My  health  has  been  for  several  years 
precarious ;  and  the  faculty  have  long  ago  left  my  constitution 
to  struggle  with  a  disorder  which  first  seized  19^  in  1781.  The 
body  and  mind,  I  begin  to  perceive,  are  both  of  them  losing 
their  activity ;  the  evil  days  are  coming  09  in  which  men  usually 
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say,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  them;  may  1  not  be  allowed,  then, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity,  to  live,  in  a  man- 
ner, an  happy  life  (for  which  I  am  most  thankful  to  its  Au- 
thor) over  again,  by  collecting  and  arranging  some  of  the  de- 
tached papers  which  I  have  written  at  different  periods?  By 
this  means  my  children,  when  I  am  in  my  grave,  may  be  grati- 
fied with  knowing  the  character  of  their  father ;  and  the  world,  if 
it  has  any  curiosity  concerning  him,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  authentic,  if  not  interesting.  Memoirs  of  the  Bishop  of 
LandaE 

All  families  being  of  equal  antiquity,  and  time  and  chance  so 
happening  to  all,  that  kings  become  beggars,  and  beggars  become 
kings;    no  solid  reason,  I  think,    can  be  given,  why  any  man 
should  derive  honour  or  infamy  from  the  station  which  his  ances- 
tors filled  in  civil  society ;  yet  the  contrary  opinion  is  so  preva- 
lent, that  no  words  need  be  employed  in  proving  that  it  is  so. — 
German  and  Welch  pedigrees  are  subjects  of  ridicule  to   most 
Englishmen ;  yet  those  amongst  ourselves  who  cannot  inscribe  on 
the  trunk  of  their  genealogical  tree  the  name  of  a  peer,  bishop, 
judge,  general,  of  any  person  elevated  above  the  rank  of  ordi- 
nary citizens,    are  still  desirous  of  showing   that  they  are   not 
sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  people.     Without  entering  into  a 
disquisition  concerning  the  rise  of  this  general  prejudice,  I  freely 
own  that  I  am,  on  this  occasion,  a  slave  to  it  myself       I  feel 
a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  my  ancestors,  as  far  as  I  can  trace 
them,  have  neither  been  hewers  of  wood,  or  drawers  of  water,  but 
ut  prisca  gens  mortalium — tillers  of  their  otm  ground,  in  the  idiom 
of  the  countrv.  Statesmen. 
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1  was  bora  at  Heversham,  in  Westmoreland,  in  August,  1737* 
and  always  retained  a  strong  partiality  for  the  place  of  my  nativity. 
My  father  was  born  at  Hardendale,  near  Shap,  in  the  same  county, 
in  the  year  1672.  His  father,  grandfather,  great  grandfather,  &c. 
were  natives  of  the  same  place ;  and,  according  to  the  then  sim- 
plicity of  the  times,  they  preserved  their  innocence,  and  main- 
tained their  independence,  by  cultivating  a  small  estate  of  their 
own.  It  appears  from  Grose's  Antiquities,  that,  when  the  Mo- 
nastery of  Shap  was  dissolved  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  the  thir- 
teen monks  who  were  in  it,  two  had  the  name  of  Watson.  These 
ecclesiastics  were  probably  dedicated  to  the  church  by  some  of  my 
progenitors,  and  I  can  give  no  further  account  of  any  of  them, 
except  I  mention  the  tradition,  that  the  first  of  the  family,  who 
settled  near  Shap,  came  from  Scotland. 

My  grandfather's  little  patrimony  was  inherited  by  my  father's 
elder  brother,  who  died,  leaving  only  daughters:  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  without  having  suffered  alienation,  still  in  the  possession 
of  their  descendants.  In  1698,  my  father  was  appointed  head^ 
master  of  Heversham  School,  which  he  taught  with  great  repu- 
tation for  nearly  forty  years.  If  schoolmasters  may  properly  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  honours  of  those  whom  they  have 
educated,  the  greatest  honour  of  my  father's  life  will  be  the 
education  of  Ephraim  Chambers.  In  Heversham  Church,  ad- 
joining to  the  chancel,  there  is  an  inscription  '*  In  memory  of 
'*  Mary,  the  wife  of  Richard  Chambers,  who  died  in  the  year  1684, 
"  which  Richard  was  father  of  Ephraim  Chambers,  author  of  the 
*'  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences." — I  have  seen 
among  my  father's  papers  two  school-exercises,  the  one  in  Latin^ 
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.dfee  other  itk  Greek,  ngoed  Clmmbers*  These  circumstances 
render  it  probable  thsit  the  author  of  the  dictionary  was  not,  as 
has  been  said  of  him,  merely  educated  to  qualify  him  for  trade 
and  commerce.  There  are  two  exhibitions  (now  of  50/.  a  year 
each)  belonging  to  this  school,  one  to  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  other  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  I  succeeded 
my  school-fellow  Mr.  Preston  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  to  Trinity 
College,  and  when  we  were  both  of  us  Bishops  in  1788,  we 
agreed^  at  a  joint  expense,  to  repair  the  school-house,  which  was 
much  dilapiclated.  I  then  drew  up  the  following  inscription,  to 
be  kept  as  a  token  of  our  regard  for  the  place  of  our  education> 
and  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  its  pious  founder^ 
and  to  that  of  my  father,  under  whom  Mr.  Preston  had  received 
his  first  rudiments : — 

Hanc  Scholam  fundavit 
Amplisque  Reditibus  annuis  dotavit 
Edvardus  Wileon 
De  Hevereham-Hall  Armiger  . 

MDCXIII 

Elapsis  centum  et  amplius  annis 

Sepe  et  vallo  cotaclusit 

Et  circamctrea  Arboribus  oonsitis  condecoravit 

Thomaa  Wation 

Ab  anno  1698**"  usque  ad  annum  1797«» 

OYK  O  TtXaS  AIAASKAAOS 

Yetustate  tandem  fere  coUapsam 

Snts  Sumptibos  refici  curaveront 

Ejusdem  olim  ttimnl  alumni 

Ricardus  Watson  Episcopus  Landavensis 

et 
GulielmuB  Preston  Eplscoptis  Fernensis 
MDCCLXXXVIH      .    . 
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The  sQccesB  of  every  school  depends  upon  the  ability  and 
industry  of  the  masteff  and  the  reputation  of  this  soon  cnink 
with  my  iather'f  resignation  of  it,  which  took  place  before  I 
was  bom.  I  was  never  at  any  other,  and  have  had  caufle» 
through  life,  to  regret  my  not  having  had  a  better  ciassioal  found- 
ation. It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  not  only  to  be  obliged  to  write, 
but  to  speak  Latin,  and  having  never  been  taught  to  make  Latin 
or  Greek  verses^  it  cost  roe  more  pains  to  remember  whether  a 
syllable  was  long  or  short,  than  it  would  have  done  to  comprehend 
a  whole  section  of  NeMim's  frincipia.  My  mind  indeed  recoiled 
from  such  enquiries;  what  imports  it,  I  used  to  say  to  mysdf, 
whether  Cictra  would  have  said  /ortuita  or  fortuUo — Areop&gus 
or  Areopagm?  and  yi^  I  was  forced  to  attend  to  such  things; 
for  a  Westminster  or  an  Eton  schoolmaster,  would  properly 
have  thought  meanly  of  a  man  who  did  not  know  them.  My 
hands  have  shaken  with  impatience  and  indignation,  when 
I  have  been  consulting  Ainsworth  or  Lahbe  about  a  pointy 
which  I  was  certain  of  forgetting  in  a  month's  time.  But 
as  I  never  could  remember  the  face  or  namfe  of  a  man  or 
woman  whose  character  did  not  strike  me,  so  I  found  it  difficult 
to  impress  on  my  memory  vuAe^  of  prosody  which  I  had  acquired 
a  contempt  for;  nor  did  this  contempt  arise  so  much  from  my 
ignorance  of  the  subject  (for  I  had,  after  leaving  school,  takeih' 
great  pains  not  to  be  ignorant  of  it),  as  from  the  undue  imports 
ance  which  was  given  to  it*  I  was  confirmed  in  this  sentiment 
by  observing^t  that  the  greatest  9depts  in.  syllables  were  not 
exempt  from  mistakes.  I  remember  two  of  the  best  scholars  ia 
tljte  university,  Rutherfortb  and  Sumner,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,    pronouncing   in  the    senate-bouse   the  pm$Mmam   0S 


'  fUMtapffii  long  and  short.  On  another  occasion  my  friend  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Peterhouse,  (afterwards  one  of  the  best  black-letter 
judges  in  England,)  having  kept  under  me  a  very  good  act 
in  the  divinity  schools,  was  censured  by  two  great  classics. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  Dr-  Symonds,  for  having  read 
aboUta  instead  of,  as  they  thought,  abotita.  Even  the  very 
learned  Mr.  Bryant,  with  whom  I  was  conversing  in  1802,  on  the 
subject  of  man's  redemption,  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  fitcrltfig  of  the 
new  covenant;  on  my  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  middle  syllable,  he  said  no  more ;  but  on  his  going  to  Eton 
(that  noble  mart  of  metre)  he  sent  me  word  that  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  fuclrng  from  its  analogy  to  ciTr^g,  for  which  he  had 
found  authority.  Had  my  father's  faculties  remained  unimpaired 
till  I  had  been  sent  to  the  University,  it  is  probable  that  I  should 
have  had  no  occasion  to  lament  a  defective  education  in  pro-^ 
sody,  for  he  was  esteemed  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  in 
his  time  boys  were  prepared  for  the  University,  by  being 
taught  at  school  to  converse  in  Latin.  I  once  overheard  aii 
old  man  who  had  been  his  scholar  say  in  a  passion,  to  his 

fellow-labourer,  Frangam  tibi  caput but  enough  of  such  things : 

from  not  being  used  to  them  in  my  youth,  I  may  think  of  them 
with  less  respect  than  I  ought.  My  father  died  in  November, 
1753,  and  had  been  afflicted  much  with  a  palsy  for  several  years 
before.  I  have  heard  him  ask  twenty  times  in  a  day,  what  is  the 
name  of  the  lad  that  is  at  College  ?  (my  elder  brother ;)  and  yet 
he  was  able  to  repeat,  without  a  blunder,  hundreds  of  lines  out 
of  classic  authors.  This  reminiscence  of  ideas,  formerly  impresse(i 
on  the  brain,  and  forgetfulness  of  recent  ones,  is  no  unusual  cir- 
cumstance attending  a  paralysis,  though  our  physiology  is  not  yet 


enough  advanced,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  it.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  my  father,  I  was  sent  to  the  University,  and  admitted  a 
Sizar  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1754.  I  did  not  know  a  single  person  in  the  University,  except 
my  tutor,  Mr.  Backhouse,  who  had  been  my  father's  scholar,  and 
Mr.  Preston,  who  had  been  my  own  schoolfellow.  I  commenced 
my  academic  studies  with  great  eagerness,  from  knowing  that 
my  future  fortune  was  to  be  wholly  of  my  own  fabricating, 
being  certain  that  the  slender  portion  which  my  father  had  left 
to  me  (300/.)  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  carry  me  through  my 
education.  I  had  no  e?cpectations  from  relations ;  indeed  I  had 
not  a  relation  so  near  as  a  first  cousin  in  the  world,  except  my 
mother,  and  a  brother  and  sister  who  were  many  years  elder  than 
me.  My  mother's  maiden  name  was .  Newton ;  she  was  a  very 
charitable  and  good  woman,  and  I  am  indebted  to  her  (I  mention 
it  with  filial  piety)  for  imbuing. my  young  mind  with  principles 
of  religion,  which  have  never  forsaken  me.  Erasmus,  in  his  little 
treatise  entitled  Antibarbarorum,  says  that  the  safety  of  states 
depends  upon  three. things — Upon  a  proper  or  improper  edu-* 
cation  of  the  prince,  upon  public  preachers,  and  upon  school- 
masters; and  he  might  with  equal  'reason  have  added,  upon 
mothers ;  for  the  care  of  the  mother  precedes  that  of  tbe^ichool- 
master,  and  may  stmnp  upon  the  rasa  tabula  of  the  infant  mind,, 
characters  of  virtue  and  religion  which  no  time  can  efface. 

I  had  not  been  six  months  in  college  before  a  circumstance 
bafupened  to  me,  trivial  in  itself  and  not  fit  to  be  noticed,^  except 
that  it  had  some  influence  on  my  future  life,  inasmuch  as  it  gave- 
me  a  turn  to  metaphysical  disquisition.     It  was  then  thte  custom 
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in' Trinity  College  (I  am  sony  it  is  not  the  custom  still)  for  all  the 
andergraduates  to  attend  immediately:  after  morning  prayers  the 
college-lecturers  at  different  tables  in  the  hall,  during  term-time. 
The  lecturers  explained  to  their  respective  classes  certain  books, 
such  as  Puffmdorf  de  Officio  Haminis  et  Civis,  Clarke  on  the  At- 
tributes, Locke's  Essay,  Duncan's  Logic,  &c.,  and  once  a  week 
the  head-lecturer  examined  all  the  students.  The  question  put  to 
me  by  the  head-lecturer  was.  Whether  Clarke  had  demonstrated 
the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  succession  of  changeable  and  dependent 
beings  ?  I  answered,  with  blushing  hesitation,  Non.  The  head^ 
lecturer.  Brocket,  witli  great  good-nature,  mingled  with  no  small 
surprise,  encburaged  me  to  give  my  reasons  for  thinking  so.  I 
stammered  out  in  barbarous  Latin  (for  the  examination  was  in 
tlmt  language),^  That  Clarke  had  enquired  into  the  origin  of  a 
series  which,  being  from  the  supposition  eternal,  could  have  no 
origin ;  and  into  the  ^t  term  of  a  series  which,  being  from  the 
supposition  it^ite,  could  have  no  first  From  this  circumstance 
I  was  soen  cried  up,  very  undeservedly,  as  a  great  metaphysician. 
Whtn  four  years  afterwards,  I  took  my  bachelor's  degree,  Dr.  Law, 
ihrni  master  of  Peterfaouse,  and  one  of  the  best  metaphysicians  of 
his  time»  sent  for  me,  and  xlesired  that  we  might  become  ac- 
quainted. .  From  my  friendship  with  that  excellent  man,  I  de- 
ri^^ed  much  knowledge  and  liberality  o^  sentiment  in  theology; 
and  I  shall  ever  continue  to  think  my  early  intimacy  with  him  a 
fortunate  event  in  my  life. 

Perceiving  that  the  sizars  were  not  so  respectfully  looked  upon 
by  tlie  pensioners  and  scholars  of  tiie  house,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  inasmuch  as  the  most  learned  and  leading  men  in  the  Uni* 


versity  have  ever  arisen  from  that  order,  {Mugirier  tirlis^  ingemque 
largitar  venter)  I  offered  myself  for  a  scholarship  a  year  before 
the  usual  time  of  the  sizars  sitting,  and  succeeded,  on  the  2d 
of  May,  1757.  This  step  increased  my  expenses  in  collie,  but 
it  was  attended  with  a  great  advantage.  It  was  the  occasion  of 
my  being  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Smithy  the  then  Master  of 
the  College.  He  was,  from  the  examination  he  gave  me,  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  progress  I  had  made  in  my  studies,  that  out  of 
the  sixteen  who  were  elected^  scholars,  he  appointed  me  to  a 
particular  scholarship  (Lady  Jermyn's)  then  vacant,  and  in  his 
own  disposal;  not,  he  said  to  me,  as  being  better  than  other 
scholarships,  but  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation ;  he  reonnmended 
Saimderson^s  Fluxiom^  then  just  published,  and  some  other 
mathematical  books,  to  my  perusal,  and  gave,  in  a  word^  a  spur 
to  my  industry,  and  wings  to  my  ambition. 

I  had,  at  the  time  of  being  elected  a  scholar,  been  resident  in 
college  for  two  years  and  seven  months,  without  having  gone 
out  of  it  for  a  single  day.  During  that  period  I  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ;  greatly  improved  myself  in  Greek 
and  Latin;  made  considerable  proficiency  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy ;  and  studied  with  much  attention  Locke's 
works.  King's  book  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  PuffendorTs  Treatise 
de. Officio  Hominiset  Civis^  and  some  otiier  books  on  similar  sub- 
jects ;  I  thought  myself  therefore  entitled  to  a  little  relaxation  : 
vaid&  this  persuasion  I  set  forward.  May  30th,  1757,  to  pay  my 
elder  and  only  brother  a  visit  at  KendaL  He  was  the  first  curate 
of  the  new  chapel  there,  to  the  structure  of  which  he  had  sub- 
scribed liberally.     He  was  a   man  of  lively  parts^  but  being 
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ttiFOw^  into  A  sitOftUqu  whiere  there  was  no  great,  room  fpr  th« 
iJ^fjJbiy  of  hU  tsientSf  «n(J  jsnuch  temptation  to  convivial. feativityt 
h^  sp^t  his  fortune^  injured  his  cQ«iatituti<9is  and  died  when^  I 
wa?  fibout  the  age  of  thirty-^eej  leaving  a  considerable  deht^ 
all  of  which  I  paid  immediately^  though  it  took  almost  my  all  to 
dp  it  . 

My  mind  did  not  much  relish  the  country,  at  least  it  did  not 
relish  the  life  I  led  in  th^  .country-town  ;  the  constant  reflection 
that  I  was  idling  aw^y  my  time  mixed  itself  with  every  amuse- 
m^it,  and  poisoned  all  the  pleasures  I  had  promised  myself  from 
this  vidut ;  I  therefore  took  an  hasty  resolution  of  shortening  it, 
and  returned  to  College  in  the  beginning  of  September,  with  a 
determined  purpose  to  make  my  Alma  Mater  the  niother  of  my 
fortunes.  Thaty  I  well,  remember,  was  the  expression  I  used  to 
myself,  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  turrets  of  King's  College  Chapel,  as 
I  was  jogging  op  a  jaded  nag  between  Huntingdon  and  Cam- 
bridge^ 

I  was  then  only  a  Junior  soph ;  yet  two  of  my  acquaintance,  of 
th^.yi^ar  below  me,  thought  that  I  knew  so  much  more.of  mathe- 
fnatics  than  they  did,  that  they  importuned  me  to  become  their 
private  tutor.  To  one  of  them  (Mr.  Luther)  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after  hpw  much  I  am  indebted  ;  and  with  the  other  (Dr.  Strachey) 
I  have  maintained  through  life  an  uninterrupted  friendship. 
May  I  meet  them  both  in  Heaven !  I  undoubtedly  wished  to 
have  had  my  time  to  myself,  especially  till  I  had  taken  my 
d€^ee ;  but  the  narrowness  of  my  circumstances,  accompanied 
with  a  disposition  to  expense,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  with  a 
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desite  to  appear  respectably,  induced  me  to  comply  with  theb 
request  Erom  that  period,  for  above  thirty  years  of  my  life,  and 
as  long  as  my  health  lasted,  a  con^derableportion  of  my  time  was 
spent  in  instructing  others  without  much  instructing  myself^  or  in 
presiding  at  disputations  in  philosophy  or  theology,  fixnn  which, 
after  a  certain  time,  I  derived  Uttle  intellectual  improvement 

Whilst  I  was  an  under-graduate,  I  kept  a  great  deal  of  what  it 
called  the  best  company — that  is  of  idle  fellow-commoners,  and 
other  persons  of  fortune-^ but  their  manners  never  subdued  iny 
prudence ;  I  had  strong  ambition  to  be  distinguished,  and  wad 
sensible  that,  though  wealth  might  plead  some  excuse  for  idleness^ 
extravagance,  and  folly  in  others,  the  want  of  wealth  could  plead 
none  for  me» 

When  I  used  tp  be  returning  to  my  room  at  one  or  two  in  the 
morning,  after  spending  a  jolly  evening,  I  often  observed  a  light 
in  the  chamber  of  one  of  the  same  standing  with  mysdf ;  this 
never  &iled  to  exoke  my  jealousy,  and  the  next  day  was  always 
a  day  of  hard  study.  I  have  gone  without  my  dinner  a  hundred 
times  on  such  occasions.  I  thought  I  never  entirdy  understood  a 
pr(^sition  in  luiy  part  of  mathematics  or  natural  philosophy^ 
till  I  was  able  in  a  solitary  walk,  obstipo  capite  atque  exporrectd 
labello^  to  draw  the  scheme  in  my  head,  and  go  through  every 
step  of  the  demonstration  without  book  or  pen  and  paper.  I 
found  this  was  a  very  difficult  task,  especially  in  some  of  the 
perptexed  schdtnes,  and  long  demonstrations  of  the  Twelfth  Book 
o£  Euclid^  and  in  UHopitaFs  Conic  Sections,  and  in  Newton  g  Prih- 
cipia.    My  walks  for  this  purpose  were  so  fiiequent,  that  my  tutor, 
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not  knowing  what  I  was  about,  once  r^roached  me  for.  bdng  a 
lounger.  I  never  gave  up  a  difficult  point  in  a  demonstration  till 
I  had  made  it  out  proprio  Marte;  I  have  been  stopped  at  a  sin^e 
step  for  three  days.  This  perseverance  in  accomplishing  what- 
ever I  undertook,  was,  during  the  whole  of  my  active  life^  a 
striking  feature  in  my  character,  so  much  so  that  Dr.  Powell,  the 
Master  of  St  John's  College,  said  to  a  young  man,  a  pupil  of 
mine,  for  whom  I  was  prosecuting  an  appeal  which  I  had 
lodged  with  the  visiter  against  the  College,  —  ^^  Take  my  advice, 
"  sir,  and  go  back  to  your  curacy,  for  your  tutor  is  a  man 
^*  of  perseverftfice,  not  to  say  obstinacy."  After  a  perseverance 
however  of  nearly  three  years,  the  appeal  was  determined  against 
the  Collie  ;  the  young  man  (Mr.  Russel)  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  Furness  Fell  Fellowship,  which  I  had  claimed  for  him,  as  a 
propriety-fellowship ;  and  the  college  was  fined  50/.  for  having 
elected  another  into  it  It  would  be  for  the  public  good  if  all 
propri^y-fellowships,  in  both  Universities,  were  laid  open ;  and 
Dr.  PoweU  (for  whose  memory  I  have  great  veneration)  was,  I 
doubt  not,  influenced  by  the  same  opinion,  when  he  attempted  to 
set  aside  this  propriety ;  Dr.  Kipling,  whom  he  had  elected  into 
it,  being  in  ability  £ur  superior  to  Mr.  Russel :  but  the  legislature 
alone  is  competent  to  make  such  a  change,  and  till  it  is  made 
by  proper  authority,  the  will  of  every  founder  ought  to  be 
attended  to. 

But  though  I  stuck  closely  to  abstract  studies,  I  did  not 
n^ect  other  things.  I  every  week  imposed  upon  myself  a  task 
of  composing  a  theme  or  a  declamation  in  Latin  or  English.  I 
had  great  pleasure  in  lately  finding  among  my  papers,  two  of 
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these  declamations,  one  in  English,  the  other  Latin ;  tha^  is 
nothing  excellent  in  either  of  thetn,  yet  I  cannot  help  valuing 
them,  as  they  are  not  only  the  first  of  my  compositions  of  which 
I  have  any  memorial  remadning,  but  as  they  show  that  a  long 
commerce  in  the  public  world  has  only  tended  to  confirm  that 
political  bent  of  my  mind  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  which  was 
formed  in  it  before  I  knew  of  what  selfish  and  low-minded  ma- 
terials the  public  world  was  made. 

The  subject  of  the  English  declamation  is,  ^^  Let  tribunes  be 
granted  to  the  Roman  people  ;''  that  of  the  Latin,  ^^  SocUs 
Jtfdicis  detur  ctvitm ;"  both  of  them  were  suggested  to  my  mind 
from  the  perusal  of  Vertofs  Roman  Revolutions^  a  book  which 
aCeidaitaUy  fell  into  my  hands.  Were  such  kind  of  books  put 
into  the  hands  of  kings  during  their  boy-hood,  and  Tory  trash  at 
no  age  recommended  to  them,  kings  in  their  manhood  would  scorn 
to  aim  at  arbitrary  power  through  corrupted  parliainents. 

I  generally  studied  mathematics  in  the  morning,  and  classics 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  used  to  get  by  heart  such  parts  of  orations 
either  in  Greek  or  Latin  as  particularly  pleased  me.  Demos- 
thenes was  the  orator,  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  Perseus  the 
satirist,  whom  I  most  admired; 

I  have  mentioned  this  mode  of  study,  not  as  thinking  that 
there  wa§  any  thing  extraordinary  in  it,  since  there  were  many 
Under-graduates  then,  and  have  always  beai  niany  in  the  Uni- 
vewity  of  Cambridge,  and  for  aught  I  know,  in  Oxford  too,  who 
have  tak^i  gre&ter  pains.     But  I  mention  it,  because  I  feel  a 
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€ompkc€$qce  in  the  recollection  of  dajs  long  since  happily  spent  i 
hoc:  t^  xnvere  bi»  vUA  posse  priori  jhd^  and  indulge  an  hope^ 
diat  the  perusal  of  what  I  have  written  may  chance  to ,  drive 
»way  the  spirit  of  indolence  and  dissipation  from  young  men ; 
especially  from  those  who  enter  into  the  world  with  as  slender  a 
provision  as  I  did.  .j  J  will  mention  another  circumBtance>  which 
happened  to  me  before  I  jfeook  my  fir*  degree,  that  I  may 
put  young  men  upon  their  guard  against.  sdf^ufBciency  of 
opinion,  and  induce  them  to  make,  at  a  more  mature  age,  a  cool 
es:aminajtion  into  the  origin  of  their  principles,  and  belief. 

Our  opinions  on  many  important  subjects  are  formed  as  much 
on  prejudke^as  on  reason ;  and  when  an  opinion  is  once  taken 
up,  it  is  seldom  changed,  ^especially  in  matters  not  admitting  any 
mterion  of  certainty.     When  I  went  to  the  University,  I  was  of 
opinion,  as  most  school^boys  are,  that,  the  soul  was  a  substance 
distinct  from  the  body,  and  that  when  a  man  died,  he,  in  classical 
phrase,  breathed  out  his    soul,  animam  expiravit ;   that  it  then 
went  I  knew  not  whither,  as  it  had  come  into  the  body,  from  I 
knew   not'  where,    nor  when  ^.  and    had    dwelt  in   the   body 
^tmng  life^  but  in  what  part  of  the  body  it.  had  dwelt  I  knew 
not  'So  deepcoQted  was^  this  notion  of  the  flight  of  the  soul 
somewhither  after  death,  as  well  as  of  its  having  existed  some- 
where, before  birth,  that  I  perfectly  well  remember  having  much 
puzzled  my  childish  apprehension,  before  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
with  asking  ^mysdfdiis  question, —  Had  I  not  been  the  son  of 
Mr^'and  Mrs. Waitson,  whose: son  should  I  have  beai?    The 
question  itself  was  suggelsted  in  consequence  of  my  being  out 
of  humour,  at  some  diglbit  correction  which  I  had. received  from 
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my  mother^  This  notion  of  the  aouI  wasj  without  doubts  the 
ofiapring  of  prejtudice  and  ignorance)  Bnd  I  must  own  diat  mj: 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  mudithe  same  now  that 
it  was  then.  I  have  read  volumes  on  the  ^ubgect,  but  I  have  no 
scruple  in  saying,  that  I  kn&w  nothing  about  it.    .   . 

Believing  afi  I  do  in  the  truth  of  the.  Christian  f eligion,  whid^ 
teaches  that  men  are  accountdale  for  their  actions,  I  tremble:  not 
myself  with .  daiki  disquisitions  concerning  neceasity  aodlilmtj, 
matter  and  spirit ;  boptngas  Iik>.fbr.eterimL:]i&  thxou^  Jesus' 
Christ,  I  am  not  disturbed  at  my  ii^biUtyK^eaEi^^to  conviacice 
myself  that  the  soul  is,  or  is  notv «  subrtance  cMstiniot  from  the 
body.    The  trUth  of  the  Chrisdan  rdigion  dep^ids  upon  testi- 
mony; now  man  is  competent  to  judge  of  1^  weight  of  testis 
mony,   though  he  is  not  dble  I  think,  fully  to  investigate  the' 
nature  of  the  soul ;  and  I  consider  the  testimony  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  (and  that  &ct  is  die  comer^«ton&  of  the 
Christian  church)  to  be  worthy  of  entire  credit     I  probably 
should  never  have  fallen  into  this  scepticism  on  so  great  a  point, 
but  i^uld  have:  lived  and  died  with  my  school-boy's  faith,  'hkl  I 
QOt  been  obliged  as  an  opponent,  in  the  philosophical  schools  at 
Cambridge,  in    1758^  to  find  ai^uraents  against. the  question; 
Jnmaest  nkdiiUihird  immartaiis — in  turning  mrer  a  great  many 
books  in  searbh  of  arguments  against  this  tmtwal  immortality  of 
the  soul,  I  met  with  an  account  (I  do  iu>t.  know  in  what  author, 
but  there  is  the  same,-  or  a  similar  one  mentioned  in  die  French 
Encyclopedie  not  then  published,  art  Morty)  of  a  man  who  came 
to  life  after  having  been  for  six  weeks  under  water.     This  account, 
whethej  true  or.  false,  suggested  to  me  a  doubt  concerning  the 
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soul's  being,  as  I  had  till  then  without  the  least  hesitation  con- 
ceived it  to  be,  not  a  mere  quality  of  the  body,  but  a  substance 
different  in  kind  from  it  I  thought  one  might  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  restitution  of  motion  and  life,  to  a  body  considered 
as  a  machine,  whose  motions  had  been  stopped  without  its  fabric 
being  destroyed ;  but  I  could  not  apprehend  the  possibility  of 
recalling  a  soul  which  had  left  the  body,  with  its  last  expiration, 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  I  mention  not  this  with  a  view  of 
supporting  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  or  the  contrary,  but  merely 
tp  show  upon  what  trifling  circumstances  our  opinions  are  fire- 
qu^oitly  formed ; — a  consideration  this,  which  should  teach  us  all 
to  speak  with  candour  of  these  who.  happen  to  differ  from  us,  and 
to  abate  in  oiurselves  that  dogmatising  spirit,  which  of);en  impels 
learned  men  to  Impose  on  others  their  own  inveterate  prejudices 
as  incontrovertible  truths. 

I  axgued  with  myself  at  that  time,  when  I  was  fond^of  such 
speculations,  in  the  following  manner :  —  A  table  is  matter,  and 
a  triee  is  matter  ;  but  the  matter  of  the  table  is  different  from  that 
of  the  tree  which  furnished  the  wood  from  whidhi  the  table  was 
made.  A  tree  is  living  matter,  and  a  table  is  dead  matter;  life 
dien,  in  whatever  it  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  is  that  which 
constitutes  an  essential  difference  between  a  table  and  a  tree. 
Again,  a  tree  is  matter,  and  an  oyster  is  matter,  and  both  of  them 
are  living  matter ;  yet  the  matter  of  the  tree  is  different  from  that 
of  the  oyster :  the  matter  of  the  tree  being  only  (as  is  genially 
supposed)  living  matter,  whilst  that  of  the  oyster  is  not  only  liv- 
ing but  percipient  matter  ;  percepticity  then,  however  it  may  be 
produced,  is  that  which  constitutes  an  essential  diffidence  between 
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aii  oyster  and  a  tree.  Again,  an  oyster  is  maticor,  and  a  rnaor 
is  matter,  and  both  of  them  are  percipient  matter;  yet  the 
matter  of  the  oyster  is  different  from  the  matter  of  the  man, 
the  matter  of  the  oyster  being  only  (as  is  generally  supposed) 
percipient  matter,  whilst  that  of  a  man  is  not  only  per- 
cipient but  thinking  matter;  the.  faculty  of  thinking,  th^i, 
however  it  may  be  produced,  is  that  which  constitutes;  an 
essential  difference  between  a  man  and  an  oyster.  The  essential 
properties  of  extension,  solidity,  mobility,  divisibility,  and  inac-. 
tivity,  are  common  properties  belonging  equally  to  the  table,  the 
tree,  the  oyster,  and  the  man;  but  to  these  common  properties 
are  added  to  the  matter  of  the  tree,  life ;  to  that  of  the.  oyster, 
life  and  perceptivity ;  to  that  of  the  man,  life,  perceptivity,  and 
thought  Whether  life  can  exist  without  perceptivity,  or  pca*- 
ceptivity  without  thought,  are  subtle  questions,  not  admitting, 
perhaps,  in  our  present  state,  a  positive  and  clear  decision  either 
way.  Physical  and  metaphysical  difficulties  present  themselves 
on  every  subject,  and  ultimately  baffle  all  our  attempts  to  pene- 
trate the  darkness  in  which  the  Divine  Mind  envelopes  his 
operations  of  nature  and  grace.  ".  Hardly  do  we  gties$  aright  at 
things  thai  are  upon  earthy  and  with  labour  do  we  Jind  out  the 
things  that  are  before  us^  but  the  tfnngs  that  are  in  Heaven  who  hath 
searched oui  r     (Wisd.  of  SoL  ix.  16.) 

In  January,  1759,  I  took  my  Bachelor  of  Arts'  degree.  The 
taking  of  this  first  degree  is  a  great  sera  in  academic  life ;  it  is 
that  to  which  all  the  under-graduates  of  talents  and  diligence 
direct  their  attention.      There  is  no  seminary  of  learning  in 
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Europe  in  which  youth  are  more  zealous  to  excel  during  the  first 
years  of  their  education  than  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
TWs  observation^  however,  is  true  only  concerning  those  who  are 
oMiged  to  take  their  Bachelor  of  Arts^  d^ee,  and  at  the  usual 
tim^ ;  the  rest  being  stimulated  by  no  prospect  of  honour,  may 
chance,  indeed,  to  excel;  but  by  a  foolish  custom  of  the  Uni- 
versity their  genius  is  neglected ;  they  are  neither  impelled  by  the 
fear  of  shame,  nor  the  hope  of  glory,  resulting  from  scholastic 
exertion. 

I  was  the  second  wrangler  of  my  year,  the  leading  moderator 
having  made  a  person  of  his  own  College,  and  one  of  his  private 
pupils,  the  first,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
examiners  in  the  Senate  House,  who  declared  in  my  favour.  The 
injustice  which  was  then  done  me  was  remembered  as  long  as  I 
lived  in  the  University ;  and  the  talk  about  it  at  the  time  did  me 
more  service  than  if  I  had  been  made  senior  wrangler.  Our  old 
master  s^t  6>r  me^  and  told  me  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  that 
when  the  Johnidn^  had  the  disposal  of  the  honours,  the  second 
wrangler  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  first 

Hiere  was  more  room  for  partiality  in  the  distribution  of 
honours,  not  only  with  respect  to  St  John^s,  but  other  Cc^^es, 
Men,  than  there  is  now ;  and  I  attribute  the  change,  in  a  great 
d^ee,  to  an  alteration  which  I  introduced  the  first  year  I  was 
moderator,  and  which  has  been  persevered  in  ever  since. 

At  the  time  of  taking  their  Bachelor  of  Arts'  degree,  the  young 
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mefli  are  examined  in  classes,  and  the  classes  are  now  fbrmed 
according  to  the  abilities  shown  foy  individuals  in  the  schook. 
By  this  arrangement,  persons  of  nearly  equal  merits  are  examined 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  flagrant  acts  of  partiality 
cannot  take  place.  Before  I  made  this  alteration,  they  were 
examined  in  classes,  but  the  classes  consisted  of  members  of 
the  same  College,  and  the  best  and  the  worst  were  often  examined 
tpgether.  ' 

The  first  year  I  was  moderator,  Mr.  Paley  (afterwards  known 
to  the  world  by  many  excellent  productions,  though  th^:e  are 
some  ethical  and  some  political  principles  in  his  philosophy  which 
I  by  no  means  approve,)  and  Mr.  Frere^  a  gentleman  of  NcnHEblk, 
Were  examined  together.  A  report  prevailed,  that  Mr.Frere's 
grandfather  would  give  h}tn  a  thousand  pounds,  if  he  were  senior 
wrangler:  the  other  moderator  agreed  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
Mr.  Faley  was  his  superior,  and  we  made  him  senior  wrangler. 
Mr.  Frere,  much  to  his  honoiu*,  on  an  imputation  of  paitiality 
being  thrown  on  my  colleague  and  myself,  publicly  ackhow* 
ledged,  that  he  deserved  only  the  second  place;  a  declaration 
which  could  never  have  been  made,  had  they  not  been  examined 
in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Paley,  I  remember,  had  brought  me  for  one  of  the  questions 
he  meant  for  his  act,  j^temitas  pcenarum  contradicit  Divirm  attri^ 
butts.  I  had  accepted  it ;  and  indeed  I  never  refused  a  question 
either  as  moderator  or  as  professor  of  divinity.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  he  came  to  me  in  a  great  fright,  saying,  that  the 
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master  (^  bis  CoHege  (Dr.  Thomas,  Dean  of  Ely,)  had  sent  to 
him^  and  insisted  on  his  not  keeping  on  such  a  question.  I  rea- 
dily permitted  him  to  change  it,  and  told  him,  that  if  it  would 
liessen  his  meter's  apprehensions,  he  might  put  in  non,  before 
cantrcuJUcit,  and  he  did  so.  Dr.  Thomas,  I  had  littl^  doubt,  was 
afraid  of  being  looked  upon  as  an  heretic  at  Lambeth,  for  suffer- 
ing a  member  of  his  college  to  dispute  on  such  a  question, 
notwithstanding  what  TUlotson  had  published  on  the  subject  many 
years  before. 

It  is,  however,  a  .subject  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  allowed  oft  aU 
hands  that  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  will  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, everlasting ;  and  I  cannot  see  the  justness  of  that  criticism 
which  would  interpret  the  same  woi*d  in  the  same  verse  in  difie- 
rent  senses.  <^  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  everlasting  life."  Mat.  xxv.  46. 
On  the  other  hand,  reason  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Gk>d  being 
coiisidered  as  a  relentless  tyrant,  inflicting  everlasting  punish- 
ment, which  answers  no  benevolent  end.  But  how  is  it  proved 
that  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wiclced  may  not  answer 
a  benevolent  end,  may  not  be  the  mean  of  keeping  the  righteous 
in  ev^lasting  holiness  and  obedience?  How  \^  it  proved  that 
it  may  not  answer,  in  some  other  way  unknown  to  us,  a 
benevolent  end  in  promoting  God's  moral  government  of  the 
umverse  f 

In  September,  1759,  I  sat  for  a  fdilowship :  at  that  time  there 
never  had  been  an  instance  of  a  FdUow  being  elepted  hom  among 
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the  Junior  Bachelors.  The  master  told  me  this  as  an'  apology  for 
my  not  being  then  elected,  and  bade  me  be  contented  till  the 
next  year.  On  the  first  of  October,  1760,  I  was  elected  a  FeHow  of 
Trinity  Collie,  and  put  over  the  head  of  two  of  my  seniors  of 
the  sam^  year,  who  were  however  el^ed  the  next  year.  The 
old  master,  whose  memory  I  have  ever  revered,  when  he  had 
done  examining  me,  paid  me  this  compliment,  which  was  from 
him  a  great  one,  —  "  You  have  done  your  duty  to  the  College,  it 
remains  for  the  College  to  do  theirs  to  you."  I  was  elected  the 
next  day,  and  became  assistant  tutor  to  Mr.  Backhouse  in  the 
following  November. 

About  the  same  time  I  was  offered  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  the 
curacy  of  Qermont,  and  advised  to  accept  it,  as  it  would  give  m^e 
an  opportunity  of  recommending  myself  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, then  Chancellor  of  the  University :  but  then  and  always 
prizing  my  independence  above  all  prospects,  I  declined  accepting 
the  offer.  I  might  also  soon  after  have  gone  chaplain  to  th^ 
Factory  at  Bencoolen,  and  I  would  have  gone,  but  that  I  wanted 
several  months  of  being  able  to  take  priest's  otders.  The  master 
of  the  College  hearing  of  my  intention  sent  for  me,  and  insisted 
on  my  abandonii^g  my  deaign,  adding,  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  **  You  are  far  too  good  to  die  of  drinking  pimch  in  the 
torrid  zone."  I  had  then  great  spirits,  and  by  learning,  as  I 
purposed,  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages,  should  probably 
have  continued  but  a  short  time  diaplain  to  the  Factory.  I  have 
thanked  God  for  being  disappointed  of  an  opportunity  of  beconi'^ 
ing  an  Asiatic  plunderer.     I  might  not  have  be^i  able  to  resist 
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the  temptation  of  weahh  and  power  to  which  ao  many  of  my 
OCmntrymen  have  unhappily  yielded  in  India. 

I  took  my  Master  of  Arts'  liegree  at  the  commencement  in 
1762,  and  was  made  Moderator  for  Trinity  College  in  the 
Avowing  October.  I  look  upon  the  office  of  Moderator  to  be 
the  most  difficult  to  execute,  and  the  most  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  University,  when  well  executed,  of  any  that 
there  is,  not  excepting  the  Professorship  of  IK vinity, itself.  If 
in  any  thing  we  are  superior  to  Oxford,  it  is  in  this,,  that  pur 
scholastic  disputations  in  philosophy  and  theology  are  supported 
with  seriousness  and  solemnity.  An  evil  custom  has,  within 
these  few  years,  been  introduced  into  the  University,  which  will 
in  its  conseqfuences  destroy  our  superiority  over  Oxford,  .  and 
leave  our  scholastic  exercises  in  as  miserable  a  state  as  theirs 
have  long  been.  It  is  the  custom  of  dining  late.  When  I  was 
itdmitted,  and  for  many  years  after,  every  College  dined  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  students  iafter  dinner  flocked  to  the  philo- 
sophical diisputations,  which  began  at  twa  If  the  schools  either 
of  philosophy  or  divinity  shall  evei^  be  gmecBilj  destitute  of  an 
audience,  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  scholastic  exertion.  I  re- 
member having  seen  the  divinity^-schools  (when  the  best  act  (by 
Coulliiurst  and  Milner  —  Arcades  ambc)  was  keeping  that  I  ever 
presided  at,  and  whidb  might  justly  be  called  a  real  academic 
entertainment,)  filled  with  auditors  from  the  top  to  the  b<^tom; 
but  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  three,  a  number  of  masta^  of  arts 
belonging  to  colleges  which  dined  at  du'ee  slunk  away  from  this 
intdlectual  feast ;  and  they  were  followed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  by  many  imder-graduates,  —  I  say  as  might  have  been 
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expected,  for  in  all  seminariea  of  educatioa,  telaxation  of  disci- 
pline begins  with  the  seniors  of  the  society. 

Some  perscms  may  coated  that  sdhokstie.  exercises  are  of  bq 
iise ;  I  think  very  differently;  but  without  ei^ring  into  any  dia* 
cussion  on  the  subject,  I  will  content  myself  with  putting  down 
some  of  the  questions  which  were  subjects  ^f  disputation  mthe 
Sophs  school,  in  1762.  There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  ijirho  hm  a 
proper  knowledge  of  these  questions,  but  must  be  sensible  of  the 
utility  of  having  young  men's  minds  oocupied^in  the  study  of  ^sudb 
subjects.  I  have  transcribed  the  questions  from  the  Modenttor^s 
book  for  1762,  which  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possessi(^.  v\u  t^    > 

•  -►  ** 

Objectiimes  in  Algorithmum  ^umaimm  qual€9  ab  anqly^.  ptog^ 
mmiurfakisinmhinhirprincipiisf 

Methodus  primarum  ac  vUima/rum  ratumum  a  NewUmo  adhibita 
ea  Sana  methodus  ratiodnandiyjsi  u  me^do  mdkii9Unlmm^pt((^tisits 
distinctaf 

Rede  statwt  Nevotonus  de  me(lu,  corporum^x  m  orbibus.  mstifibus 
versus  antrtm  immatum  attroidamm.f  ,       <         .  .      ,>'x.\,  \ 

Si  corpus  urgeaiur  motu  prq^ectUh  ^  "oi  centripeta  variwUe  in 
reciproca  dupUcaia  riUione  dutmUi<K%  mowhiiw  m  aliqfw*s«etmmiM 
conicarumy  umbiUoum  hflbente  in  .eeniro  virimn  t 

Motus planetarum  omnium  solpi  pomnt  ^x  theoria  graimiaiisf:^ 

Recte  stahdt  Newtonus  de  moiuum,  Lmfiiriim^  itwqiudifius^f  ^ 

Greneralia  (Bstuum  phcmomena  sohi  possint  ex  theoria  gravis 
tails t  ■•     /.      ,....,.    :>,'.  r.     .-..v.  :i.;x..>' .  ^.  •.>;;* 

Theoria  Newtaniana  de  caudis  cametkds  eU.^0dmttmlda^i^y^-^'^"^ 
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'  ^  Mottis  aquuB  e  foramine  quam  minimo  in  fimdo  vans  cylindrm 

UfUformiter  prbsilientisy  recte  definivit  Newtanus  ?  ' 

Pidsibm  per  fluidum  propagatis  singulas  fluidi  ^particuias  matu 

reciproco  brevissimo  euntes  ac  redetmteSj  accelerari  semper  et  retar^ 

dart   pro    lege   penduli  in    cydoide  moventis   non    demonsiravit 

Newtoniis? 

'    PidsibuSf  8fC.  ut  in  aniecedente  proponlione  recte  demonsiravit 

Newtonus? 

'    AberraHones  stellarvafijixarum  solvi  possint  ex  motu  luds  progress 

swo  et  motu  teUuris  in  orbitu  sua  f 

Momenta  corporum  sunt  vt  velocitates  et  quantitates  materia 

conjunctiM?  .     .        ' 

PerfoToJta  tellure  corpus  intra  earn  m^ovens,  eadem  lege  acceleratur 

et  retardatur,  qua  pendulum  vibrans  in  ct/doide  f 

Phtenomina  ventorum  tropicorum  solvi  possint  ex  rotatione  teUuris 

ckta  proprium  axem^  et  motu  puncti  maxime  rarefadi  ? 

-  Cursus  ventorum  inter  tropicos  spirantium  solvitur  ab  Hadleiof 
PrqjectUiay  amota  medii  resistentia^  descributit  parabolas  f 
Ph^enomina  terra  motuum  sdvi  possint  ab  ignibus  subterrands  f 
Vibrationes  ejusdem  penduli  in  cydoide  sunt  Isochrome  f 
Lume  harizontalis  phcenomenon  nondum  solvitur  ? 
Luna  horizontalis  phenomenon  solvitur  a  Smithio  f 
Syriema  Copemicanum  est  verum  mundi  systema  f 
Rede  riatuit  Halldus  de  origine  fontium  f 
Motus  solis  drca  proprium  axem  ex  motu  ejus  macularum  colligi 

potest  f 

Rede  statuit  Jurinus  de  tubis  capilaribus  simplidbus  f 
Phanomewm  mercurH  in  barometro  solvi  potest  ex  gravitate  d 

elasticitate  aieris  f 
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Daiur  in  rerum  naiura  necessaria  connexio  inter  jtuUcia  nostra  de 
variis  distantiis  ejusdem  visHnlis  ohfecti^  et  distantias  ipsas  ? 

Non  datur  in  rerum^  ^c.  td  in  anteced. 

Dei  existentia  probari  potest  ex  eo  qttod  est  motus  ? 

Deus  nltimus  est  et  auctor  et  conservator*  motns  ? 

Ordo  mundi  probat  Deum  ?  \ 

Dei  existentia  non  admittit  demonstrationem  a  priori  f 

Absurditatem  infinitce  seriei  entium  dependentium  rum  satis  demon- 
stravit  CUirhius  ?  \        >.         * 

Omnia  Dei  moralia  attributa  ad  unam  ejffs  sapientiam  recte 
pqssint  referri  f 

Jus  Dei  in  creaturas  non  solum  fundatur  in  irresistibili  ejus 
potentia  ? 

Origo  mali  moraJis  solvi  potest  salvis  Dei  attributis  f 

^temitas  pomarum  non  contradicit  Divinis  attributis  ? 

PrcBsdeniia  Divina  non  toUit  libertatem  agendi  ? 

Status  futurus  colligi  potest  ex  lumine  natures  f 

Status  futurus  non^  S^.  ut  in  anteced. 

Recte  statuit  Humius  statum  futurum  non  colligi  posse  ex  Dei 
justitia? 

Sublato  statu  futuroj  nulla  manet  ad  virtutem  obligatio  ? 

Sublato  statu  futuro^  manet  ad  virtutem  obHgatio  t 

Datur  sensus  innatus  moralis  ? 

Non  datur  sensus  innatus  moralis  ? 

Recte  statuit  Lockius  de  humana  libertate  ? 

Non  recte  statuit  Lockius  de  humana  libertate  f 

Voluntas  non  determinatur  ab  extra  t 

M^aiis  sdentia  demonstrationis  est  capax  f 

Recte  statuit  Berkleius  de  principiis  humante  sdentuB  ? 

E 
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Spathimnoft  est  aUquid  reale  f 

Non  dantur  abstractiB  idea  f 

Reales  essentia  reruniy  re  vera  existentium  nobis  ignofa  sunt  ? 

Imperivm  civile  oritur  ex  pactis  f 

Omnes  homines  stmt  natura  eqtiales  t 

Jus  servitutis  nonfundatur  in  rerum  natura  ? 

Homines  a  muneribus  publicis  non  recte  excluduntur  ob  religiosas 
opinionesf 

Homines    qui    dissentiunt  a  religione  lege  stabilita   muneribus 
publicisjure  repelltmtur  f 

Rationi  consentaneum  est  et  reipublicce  prodestj  ut  nemini  pcend 
infligalur  ob  religiosas  opiniones  f 

Supremo  magistratui  resistere  licety   si   respublica  cUiter  servari 
nequitf 

Jus  non  competit  civitati  in  vitas  subditorum  ? 

Juri  gentium  repugnat  ut  medii  bellicosas    apparatus   gentibus 
beUum  gerentibus  suppeditent  ? 

lAcet  prindpi  subditos  oHenos  contra  gravem    et    manifestam 
injuriam  defendere  ? . 

Contra  crescentem  potentiam  qtue  minimum  ducta  nocere  possit  non 
licet  arma  sumere  ?  ^    ' 

Leges  in  civitate  qua  monoma^hiam  prokibent  recte  instihtuntur  f 

Clamores  populi  libertatem  stabiliorem  reddunt  ? 

Libertas  imprimendi  in  Anglicano  knperio  est  admiUewda  f 

Recte  statuit  LocUus  de  disHncHsjfidei  et  rationis  provinciis  ? 

Privata  felidtas  est  vMmus  moralium  actionum  finis? 

Formalis  ratio  virtutis  consisfit  in  conjbrmitate  ad  Dei  voluhtatem  t 

In  res  qua  singulorum  sunt  propria  jus  omnibus  competit  extrema 
necessitatis  f 
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MiJt  prie$enti  rerum  statu,  morale  Dei  imperium  colligi  potest  f 
Idece  immedieUa  voluntatis  dctione  excitari  non  possunt  f 
Phenomena  somniorum  explicari  nequeunt  ex  materia  et  motk  ? 
Phenomena  ^omniorum  solvuntur  ab  ideis  nuper  receptis-  a  statu 
corporis^  et  ab  idearum  associatione  ? 
Afdma  est  immaterialis  ? 

These  specimens  of  the  questions  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  our  young  men  above  half  a  century  ago,  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  importance  of  scholastic  exercises,  as  one 
mean  of  a  good  education.  The  depths  of  science,  and  the 
liberality  of  principles  in  which  the  University  of  Cambridge 
initiates  her  sons,  would,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  them,  have 
extorted  praise  from  Mr.  Gibbon  himself.  .     !  . 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1763,  I  was  again  appointed  Mcklerator, 
in  the  room  of  a  person  of  St  John's  CoUege,  who,  after  a  trial  of 
presiding  in  the  schools  for  the  first  term,  had  resigned  through 
infirmity. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1764, 1  received  a  letter  informing 
me  that  a  separation  had  taken  place  between  my  friend  Mr.  Luther, 
then  one  of  the  Members  for  Essex,  and  his  wife,  and  that  he  was 
gone  hastily  abroad.  My  heart  was  ever  warm  in  friendship,  and 
it  ordered  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  follow  my  friend.  1  saw  he 
was  deserted  and  unhappy,  and  I  flew  to  give  him,  if  possible, 
some  consolation.  I  set  off  from  Cambridge  on  the  same  day  I 
had  received  the  account  I  could  read,  but  I  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  French ;  I  had  no  servant  nor  any  money ;  I  presently 
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borrowed  fifty  pounds,  and  bought  a  French  andEngUsh  Dictionary, 
and  thus  equipped,  I  went  post  to  Dover,  without  so  much  as 
knowing  whether  my  friend  was  gone  to  France,  and  from  thence, 
ahnost  without  sleeping,  I  got  to  Paris  and  enquired  him  out — 
The  meeting  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  I  did  not 
stay  above  twelve  hours  in  Paris,  but  immediately  returned  to 
England,  and,  after  a  variety  of  accidents  and  great  fatigue,  for  I 
crossed  the  Channel  four  times,  and  travelled  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  very  bad  weather  in  a  fortnight,  I  brought  my  friend  back, 
to  his  country  and  his  family.  His  appearance  in.  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons  instantly  quashed  all  the  injurious  reports  which,  from, 
his  hasty  inanner  of  leaving  the  country,  scandal  had  raised  to  his 
disadvantage.  He  was  a  thorough  honest  man,  and  one  of  the 
friends  I  ever  loved  with  the  greatest  aftection.  His  temper  was 
warm,  and  his  wife  (a  very  deserving  woman)  had  been  over-per- 
suaded to  marry  him,  —  had  she  loved  him  as  he  loved  her,  she 
would  have  borne  with  his  infirmity  of  temper.  Great  are  the 
public  evils,  and  little  the  private  comforts  attending  interested 
marriages ;  when  they  become  general,  they  not  only  portend  but. 
bring  on  a  nation^s  ruin. 

In  October,  1764, 1  was  made  Moderator  for  Christ's  Cplleget 
On  the  19th  of  the  following  November,  on  the  death  of  Dr, 
Hadley,  I  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Senate,  assembled  in 
fiill  congregation,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  An  eminent  physician 
in  London  had  expressed  a  wish  to  succeed  Dr.  Hadley,  but  on 
my  signifying  to  him  that  it  was  my  intention  to  read  chemical 
lectures  in  the  University,  he  declined  the  contest  At  the  time 
tins  honour  was  conferred  upon  me,  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
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Chemistry,  had  neyer  read  a  syllable  on  the  subject ;  nor  seen  a 
single  experiment  in  it;  but  I  was  tired  with  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  vehementissima  glorice  cupido  stimulated 
me  to  try  my  strength  in  a  new  pursuit,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
University  (it  was  always  kind  to  me)  animated  me  to  very  extra^ 
ordinary  eiertions.  I  sent  immediately  after  my  election  for  an 
operator  to  Paris ;  I  buried  myself  as  it  were  in  my  laboratory, 
at  least  as  mudi  as  my  other  avocations  would  permit;  and  in, 
fourteen  months  from  my  eleption,  I  read  a  course  of  chemical 
lectures  to  a  very  full  audience,  consisting  of  persons  of  all  qges 
and  degrees,  in  the  University.  I  read  another  course  ip  November, 
1766,  and  was  made  Moderator,  for  the  fourth  time,  in  October,^ 
1765. 

In  January  every  year,  when  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  take  their 
degrees,  one  of  the  two  Moderators  makes  a  sort  of  speech  in 
Latin  to  the  Senate ;  I  made  this  speech  three  times;  the  last  was 
in  1766.  I  had,  in  a  former  speech,  taken  the  liberty  to  mention, 
with  great  freedom,  some  defects  in  the  University  education, 
especially  with  respect  to  Noblemen  and  FeUow-Coinmoners; ,  and 
without  hinting  the  abolition  of  the  orders,  strongly  insisted  on 
the  propriety  of  obliging  them  to  keep  exercises  in  the  schools,  as 
the  other  candidates  for.  degrees:  did  In  this  last  speech  I  res* 
commended  the  instituting  public  annual. exajninations,  in  pre- 
scribed books,  of  all  the  orders  of  students  in  the  University,  I 
mentioned  also  the  necessity  of  allowing  more  time  for  the  ,^x- 
aimination,  and  of  appointing  more  examiners,  and  of  particularly 
distiogu&hing,  by  separate  honoius,  the  be^t  proficients  in  tl^e 
several  branches  of  science ;  that  those  who  could  not  e:|ccel.  in  th^e 
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abstract  sctences,  or  natural  philosophy,  might  have  some  chance 
(ot  distinction  in  ethics  and  metaphysics. 

In  the  year  1774,  the  subject  of  annual  examinations  of  all  the 
students  was  brought  forward  by  a  very  honest  and  intelligent,  but 
limpopular  man,  Mr.  Jebb,  who  had  been  Moderator  with  me  some 
years  before.  A  Syndicate  (Committee)  wast  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  draw  up  a  system  of  regulations  for  the  introduction  of 
annual  examinations.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  was  consulted,  and  gave  an  unequivocal  approbation^ 
of  the  design.  The  Syndicate  met  several  times  at  the  Vice-Chan-^ 
cellor's,  where  the  subject  was  discussed  with  great  diligence  luid 
good  temper.  In  a  few  weeks  the  regulations  which  had  beeii 
drawn  up  by  the  Syndics  were  proposed  to  the  Senate,  and  were 
rejected  by  the  Non  Regent  Housej  47  against  43.  From  what  I 
personally  knew  of  the  tempers  of  the  principal  opposers  of  the 
measure,  I  had  the  greatest  reason  to  suspect,  that  they  were 
actuated  by  Uttlenesses  of  mind,  respecting  their  dislike  of  any 
thing  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Jebb,  rei^>ecting  their  not  having 
been  previously  consulted,  not  having  been  included  in  the  Syn- 
dicate, &C.,  more  than  by  any  solid  ground  of  disapprobation  to  the 
measure  itself.  An  account  of  the  regulations,  and  of  the  principal 
persons  who  supported  th^n,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Jebb's  works, 
and  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1774. 

There  was  no  stipend  annexed  to  the  Professordhq>  of  Chemistry, 
nor  any  thing  furnished  to  the  Professor  by  th^  University,  exc^t  a 
room  to  read  lectures  in.  I  was  told  that  the  Professors  of  Chemistry 
in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  &c,  were  supported  by  their 
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respective  mbn^chs;  and  I  knew  that  the  ,  reading  a  cdUrse  of 
lectures  would  every  year  be  attended  with  a  gre«t  eistp^ise  i  «nd 
beiiig  very  hearty  in  the  design  of  tecpmmending  chemistry  to  the 
attention  of  the  yoiith  of  the  University  «id  of  the  country,  J[ 
thought  myself  justified  in  applying  to  the  minister  for  c^  stip^i^ 
fit>m  the  Crown.  Lord  Rockingham  w4s  thw  Minister  (1766)^ 
and  Mr.  Luther,  who  had  lately  spent  above  tw6iHy  thouj9pnd 
pounds  in  establishing  the  Whig  interest  in'  Esscfx,  undertook  to 
ask  for  it  Thou^  an  hundred  a  year,  given  for  the  encontage* 
ment  of  scienc^  is  but  m  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  wl^n  c6mp«2^ 
with  iJie  enormous  liunis  laHshdd  in  unmerited  pensibns^  hidrative 
sinecure  places,^  and  scandalous,  jobs,  by  every  Minister  on.liis 
flatterers  and  dependants,  in  order  to  secure  his,  migoril^  in 
Parliament,  yet,  I  obtained  this  drop  with  difficulty, ,  and^  iniless 
the  voice  of  a  member  of  Parliament  had  seconded  ii^  pedtion,  I 
doubt  wh^er  I  should  have  succeeded.  I  sent  up  to  the  Duke 
of  Newca^tle,:ChaiKJeUor  of  the  University,  a  testimcmialifi^ni 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  that  I  had  read  with  credit  a  course  of "  dite- 
mical  lectures ;  and  that  a  chemical  establishment  would  be  highly 
useful  to  the  University ;  together  with  this  tesdoiOnial,  Isent 
my  {totitioh  to  Lord  Rockingham,  requesting  the  Duke  to  present 
it  to  him. 

The  petitron  was  presented  in  March,  biit  I  heard  nothing 
about  it  tin  the  July  following;  when,  waiting  upon  the  Dttke  of 
Newcastle,  he  asked  if  my  business  was  done  ?  J  ansMrered,  N09 
and  tlmt  Itthqu^t  it  never  would  be  done»  I  owti  J.had  h^ti  sd 
much  vexed  at  thel  delay^  that  I  wais  very  incfiflferent  wheUjer.it  eya 
was  done  or  not,  imd  therefore  answered  with  more  firtQriess  th^ 
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the  old  man  had  been  used  to.  He  then  asked  why  it  had 
not  been  done.  My  answer  was,  *^  Because  Lord  Rockingham 
says  Your  Grace  ought  to  speak  to  the  King,  as  Qiancellor  of  the 
University ;  and  Your  Grace  says,  that  Lord  Rockingh^En  ought 
to  speak  to  the  King,  as  Minister.^'  He  stared  at  me  with  asto- 
nishment ;  and,  calling  for  paper,  he  instantly  wrote  a  letter,  and 
sealing  it  with  his  own  seal,  ordered  me  to  go  with  it  imme- 
diately to  Lord  Rockingham,  who  had  a  levee  that  day.  I  did 
so,  (and  it  was  the  only,  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  attended  a 
minister's  levee,)  and  sent  in  my  letter,  before  the  levee  began. 
I  understood  it  was  whispered,  that  Lord  Rockingham  and  the 
Whigs  were  to  go  out  of  administration  ;  and  it  was  so :  for  their 
dismission  was  settled  that  day.  Lord  Rockingham,  however, 
imdertook  to  ask  the  King ;  and,  apologizing  for  not  having  dpne 
it  sooner,  oflPered  in  a  very  polite  manner  to  have  the  stipend 
(I  asked  only  for  100/.  a  year,)  settled  upon  me  for  life*  This  I 
refused,  and  desired  to  have  it  only  whilst  I  continued  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  and  discharged  the  duty  of  the  office. 

The  ice  being  thus  broken  by  me,  similar  stipends  have  been 
since  procured  from  the  Crown,  for  the  Professors  of  Anatomy 
and  Botany,  and  for  the  recently  established  Professor  of  Com- 
mon Law.  The  University  is  now  much  richer  than  it  was  in 
1766  J  and  it  would  become  its  dignity,  I  think,  to  thank  the 
King  for  his  indulgence,  and  to  pay  in  future  its  unendowed  Pro- 
fessors without  having  recourse  to  the  public  purse ;  not  that  I 
feel  the  least  reluctance  to  dipping  into  the  public  purse  for  sudu 
a  purpose,  but  I  feel  something  for  the  independence  of  the 
University. 
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In  October,  1767,  I  became  one  of  the  Head  Tutors  in  Tri- 
nity College,  in  the  room  of  Mr,  Backhouse,  who  resigned  his 
pupils  to  me.  I  thought  this  an  high  trust,  and  was  conscien'» 
tiously  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  it,  during  the  short  time  I 
held  this  important  office. 

In  this,  and  the  two  following  years,  I  read  Chemical  Lectures 
to  very  crowded  audiences,  in  the  month  of  November*  I  now 
look  back  with  a  kind  of  terror  at  the  application  I  used  in  the 
younger  part  of  my  life.  For  months  and  years  together  I  fre- 
quently read  three  public  lectures  in  Trinity  College,  beginning 
at  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning;  spent  four  or  five  hours  with 
private  pupils,  and  five  or  six  more  in  my  laboratory,  every  day, 
besides  the  incidental  business  of  presiding  in  the  Sophs  schools. 
Had  so  much  pains  and  time  been  dedicated  to  Greek  and  He- 
brew, and  to  what  are  called  learned  subjects,  what  tiresome 
collations  of  manuscripts,  what  argute  emendations  of  text,  what 
jejune  criticisms,  what  dull  dissertations,  what  ponderous  logo- 
machies might  have  been  produced,  and  lefi;  to  sleep  on  the 
same  shelves  with  bulky  systems  of  German  divinity  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Universities ! ! ! 

In  1768,  I  composed  and  printed  my  Institutianes  Metallur* 
gka,  and  designed  to  have  given  a  scientific  form  to  chemistry, 
by  digesting  into  a  connected  series  of  propositions,  (after  the 
manner  of  Rutherforth's  Propositions,  a  book  then  held  deserv- 
edly in  high  estimation  in  the  University,  though  now  scarcely 
heard  of,)  what  was  then  certainly  established  by  experiment  in 
every  branch  of  it. 
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Much  about  the  same  time,  I  sent  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society,  respecting  various  phenomena  attending  the  solutions  of 
salts,  and  was. unanimously  elected  a  Fellow  of  that  illustrious 
body. 

In  1769,  I  preached  an  Assize  Sermon  at  Cambridge,  and  was 
desired  by  the  Judge  to  publish  it.     This  being  the  first  of  my 
publications,  (for  my  Metallurgic  Institutes  were  not  published,) 
I  dedicated  it  to  the  only  person  to. whom  I  owed  any  obligation, 
Mr.  Luther.     I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  dedicate  to  those  from 
whom  I  expected  favours,  but  to  those  only  from  whom  I  had 
received  them.     The  dedication  of  my  Collection  of  Theological 
Tracts  to  the  Queen  did  not  come  under  either  of  these  descrip- 
tions ;  it  proceeded  from  the  opinion  I  then  entertained  of  her 
merit,  as' a  wife  and  a  mother.     At  the  time  this  sermon  was 
preached,  govei^nment  was  greatly  relaxed;  and  mobs,  which  I 
ever  detested,  thinking  senseless  popularity  beneath  the  notice  of 
genuine  Whiggism,  were  very  rife  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilkes.     But 
though  I  disliked  Mr.  Wilkes's  mobs,  I  did  not  dislike  his  dause, 
judging  that  the.  constitution  was  violated  in  the  treatment  he 
received  both  from  the  King's  ministers,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    His  case  not  only  made  a  great  noise  at  home,  but  was 
much  bruited  abroad ;  in  cloisters,  as  well  as  in  courts ;  amongst 
monks,  as  well  as  politicians.     I  happened  to  be  at  Paris  aboyt 
that  time ;  and  the  only  question  which  I  was  asked  by  a  Carthu- 
si^^n  monk,  who  showed  me  his  monastery,  was,  whether  Mon- 
sieur Vilkes,  or  the  King,  had  got  the  better. 

In  October,  1771,  when  I  was  preparing  for,  another  coursie.  pf 
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chemistry,  and  printing  a  new  chemical  syllabus.  Dr.  Rutherfotthi 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  died.  This  Professorship,  as  being 
one  of  the  most  arduous  and  honourable  offices  in  the  Universityjt 
had  long  been  the  secret  object  of  my  ambition ;  I  had  for  years 
determined  in  my  own  mind  to  endeavour  to  succeed  Dr.  Ruther* 
forth,  provided  he  lived  till  I  was  of  a  proper  age,  and  fully  qua- 
lified for  the  undertaking.  His  premature  and  unexpected  death 
quite  disheartened  me.  I  knew  as  much  of  divinity  as  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  a  man  whose  course  of  studies  had  been 
directed  to,  and  whose  time  had  been  fully  occupied  in  other 
pursuits ;  but  with  this  curta  mpellea:  in  theology  to  take  possession 
of  the  first  professional  chair  in  Europe,  seemed  too  daring  an  at- 
tempt even  for  my  intrepidity. 

However,  not  being  of  a  temper  to  be  discouraged  by  diffi- 
culties, and  not  observing  that  any  men  of  distinguished  talents 
stood  forth  as  candidates  for  the  professorship,  except  Dr.  Gor* 
don,  and  thinking  that  I  would  labour  night  and  day  till  I  was 
qualified  for  the  office,  if  I  were  appointed  to  it,  and  knowing 
that  1  was  sufficiently  versed  in  dialectics,  from  having  presided 
many  years  in  the  philosophical  schools,  I  determined  to  sound 
the  University,  and  if  I  found  the  general  sense  of  the  body 
favourable  to  my  pretensions,  to  become  a  candidate.  I  soon 
was  informed  from  many  different  quarters,  that  the  University 
expected  I  should  come  forward ;  so  far  was  it  from  being  dis- 
pleased at  what  I  myself  considered  as  a  bold  proceeding.  Even 
Dr.  Powell,  (who  was  not  very  partial  to  me  from  my  having 
carried  an  appeal  against  his  College,)  on  my  apologizing  to 
him  for  offering  myself  as  a  candidate  at  so  early  an  age,  said, 
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"  that  it  would  indeed  have  been  great  presumption  in  any  other 
person  of  my  age  in  the  University,  but  that  it  was  none  in  me/^ 
Before  1  publickly  declared  my  intention  of  becoming  a  candidate,  I 
waited  upon  Dr.  Ogden,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and 
whom  I  considered  as  the  fittest  person  in  the  University  to  sue* 
cced  to  the  vacant  office,  and  pressed  him  to  come  forward,  as- 
suring him  that  if  he  would  do  so,  he  should  not  have  me  for  a 
competitor ;  he  gave  me  no  decisive  answer  at  that  time,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the  examination 
of  the  <^andidates,  I  received  from  him  the  following  note : 

"  After  so  much  civility  and  even  kindness  on  the  side  of  Dr. 
"  Watson,  and  so  much  delay  on  mine,  I  am  both  sorry  and 
"  ashamed  not  to  send  him  yet  a  decisive  answer.  It  is  not  that 
'^  I  conceal  my  resolution  from  him,  but  that  I  have  not  taken 
''  any.  I  intend  to  send  him  another  note  either  to  ni^t  or  to- 
''  morrow-morning,  and  hope,  but  dare  not  say  that  I  shall  be 
^  more  explicit 

"  S.  O." 

I  returned  by  the  messenger  the  annexed  answer : 

'^  Mr.  Watson  can  only  repeat  his  wishes  to  see  the  Divinity- 
"  chair  filled  by  Dr,  Ogden,  and  begs  that  he  would  in  every 
''  thing  consult  his  own  interest  and  inclination.  Mr.  Watson 
"  will  thank  Dr.  Ogden,  if  he  comes  to  any  resolution,  for  the 
"  favour  of  a  note,  for  he  does  not  mean  to  present  himself  to  the 
^'  electors  to-morrow  if  Dr.  Ogden  is  a  candidate."    ' 
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About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  reemved 
from  him  the  following  very  characteristic  note : — 

^'  I  have  behaved  to  you  like  a  scoundrel  by  my  indecision,  but 
"  I  will  not  appear  in  the  schools  to-morrow/' 

I  afterwards  was  informed  that  Dr.  Ogden  hoped  the  eleetord 
would  have  dieted  him  the  professorship,  and  that  he  waited  to 
the  last  moment  in  expectation  of  their  doing  so.  This  trans- 
action occasioned  no  coolness  between  him  and  me,  for  I  had  a 
great  regard  for  him,  and  when  I  sent  him,  a  week  or  two  after, 
the  chemical  syllabus  which  I  was  then  printing,  he  favoured  me 
with  another  of  his  pithy  laconisms :  Praoindam  quam  nactus  a 
sic  oma. 

I  was  not,  when  Dr.  Rutherforth  died,  either  Bachelor  or  Doc- 
tor in  Divinity,  and  without  being  one  of  them  I  could  not  be* 
coQfie  a  candidate  for  the  professorship.  This  puzzled  me  for  a 
nofcoment ;  I  had  only  seven  days  to  transact  the  business  in ;  but 
by  hard  travelling  and  some  adroitness  I  accomplished  my  pur- 
pose, obtained  the  King's  mandate  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  and  was 
created  a  Doctor  on  the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the 
examination  of  the-  candidates.  On  that  day  I  appeared  before 
the  electors  assembled  in  the  law-schools,  and  had  two  subjects 
given  to  write  upon.  The  reconciliation  of  the  genealogies  in 
Matthew  and  Luke,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  ^  What 
"  ^all  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead?"  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

Dr.  Gordon  also  appeared,  made  some  objection  to  the  forma« 
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lity  rf  the  proceedings^  and  oh  that  account  refused  being  exa- 
mined. I  delivered  to  the  electors,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  same 
day,  what  I  had  written  in  Latin  on  the  t^o  subjects.  They  then 
appointed  me  another  subject : — "  These  are  the  families  of  the 
''  sons  of  Noah,  after  their  generations,  in  their  nations :  and  by 
*'  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood," 
Gen.  X.  32 ;  on  which  I  was  to  read  a  Latin  dissertation  of  an 
hour  in  length,  in  the  divinity-schools,  on  that  day  fortnight. 

I  read  my  dissertation  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  and 
was  unanimously  elected  the  day  following.  On  the  14th  of  the 
ensuing  November  I  took  the  chair,  made  a  long  inauguration 
speech,  and  presided  at  my  first  act  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
audience. 

Thus  did  I,  by  hard  and  incessant  labour  for  seventeen  years, 
attain,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  the  first  office  for  honour  in  the 
University;  and,  exclusive  of  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
I  have  made  it  the  first  for  profit.  I  found  the  Professorship  not 
worth  quite  330Z.  a-year,  and  it  is  now  worth  1000/.  at  the  least. 

On  being  i*aised  to  this  distinguished  office,  I  immediately 
applied  myself  with  great  eagerness  to  the  study  of  divinity. 
Eagerness,  indeed,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  a  part  of  my 
temper,  till  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  attended  with 
nothing  but  the  neglect  of  the  King  and  his  ministers ;  and  I  feel 
by  a  broken  constitution  at  this  hour,  the  effects  of  that  literary 
diligence  with  which  I  laboured  for  a  great  many  years. 
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I  reduced  the  study  of  divinity  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  I 
could,  for  1  determined  to  study  nothing  but  my  Bible,  being 
much  unconcerned  about  the  opinions  of  councils^  fathers, 
churches,  bishops,  and  other  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  being  opposite  to  the  general  one,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  who  was  a  great 
reader,  he  used  to  call  me  avroiiiazrog,  the  self-taught  divine. — 
The  Professor  of  Divinity  had  been  nick-named  Mallem  Hareti- 
corum;  k  was  thought, to  be  his  duty  to  demolish  every  opinion 
which  militated  against  what  is  called  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Now  my  mind  was  wholly  unbiassed;  I  had 
no  prejudice  against,  no  predilection  for  the  Church  of  England; 
but  a  sincerfe  regard  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  an  insuperable 
objection  to  every  degree  of  dogmatical  intolerance.  I  never 
.troubled  myself  with  answering  any  arguments  which  the  oppo- 
nents in  the  divinity  schools  brought  against  the  articles  of  the 
church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authority  as  decisive  of  a  diffir 
culty;  but  1  used  on  such  occasions  to  say  to  them,  holding  the 
New  Testament  in  my  hand.  En  sacrum  codicem !  Here  is  the 
fountain  of  truth,  why  do  you  follow  the  streams  derived  from  it 
by  the  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the  passions  of  man  ?  If  you  can 
bring  proofs  against  any  thing  delivered  in  this  book,  I  shall 
think  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  you ;  articles  of  churches  are  not  of 
divine  authority;  have  done  with  them;  for  they  may  be  true, 
they  may  be  false ;  and  appeal  to  the  book  itself.  This  mode  of 
disputing  gained  me  no  credit  with  the  hierarchy,  but  I  thought 
it  an  honest  one,  and  it  produced  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  University. 
— In  the  course  of  this  year  (1771)  I  had  printed  an  essay  on  the 
.subject  of  chemistry,  and  given  it  to  a  few  of  my  friends ;  by 
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some  means  or  other  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authors  of  the 
Journal  Encyclop^dique  ;  who,  in  giving  an  account  of  it  said,  that 
I  had  followed  the  author  of  the  Systime  de  la  Nature.  I  wrote  but 
indifferent  French  ;  I  ventured,  however,  to  send  them  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

'^  Messieurs, 
'^  Je  suis  tr^s  flattie  par  la  critique  que  vous  avez  faite  sur  mon 
Essai  de  Chymie.  II  auroit  ete  suivi  de  plusieurs  autres  plus 
int^ressans  peut-^tre,  et  plus  dignes  de  votre  attention,  si  mon 
41ev&tion  k  la  Chaire  Theologique  n'avoit  pas  interrompue  mes 
sp^ulations  sur  la  Chymie  et  la  Physique.  Mais  permettez,  je 
vous  en  prie,  k  ce  petit  enfant  d'appartenir  a  moi  seul,  comme  k 
son  p^re.  Je  Testimerois  indigne  de  mes  soins,  et  je  Tabandonne- 
rois  sans  regret,  s'il  n'etoit,  vraisemblablement,  le  dernier  gage  de 
mon  amour  pour  la  Physique  qui  verra  la  lumi^re.  Sur  Thonneur 
d'un  amateur  des  sciences,  je  n'ai  jamais  lu  ni  vu  le  Systime  de  la 
Nature,  ni  quel  que  autre  livre  sur  le  sujet  de  mon  essai. 

''  J'ai  Thonneur  d'etre,  &g. 

"  R.  Watson." 

In  a  following  journal  this  letter  was  published,  and  an  apology 
was  made  for  the  mistake  they  had  fallen  into  in  their  criticism. 
Before  I  ventured  to  publish  this  piece,  I  submitted  it  for  his 
advice  to  the  perusal  of  my  friend  Dr.  Law,  and  he  returned  it  to 
me  with  this  note :  "  Publish,  Meo  Periculo  ^mrrtt  evnriHtn^'' 

In  1772,  I  published  two  short  letters  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,    under  the  feigned   name  of  a  Christian 
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Whig,  and  put  myself  to  the  expose  of  giving  a  copy  of  th^ 
fir»t'to  every  member  of  the  House,  the  day  before  the  derical 
petition  'was  taken  into  their  consideration.  I  was  then,  anid'  at 
all  times  a  great  admirer  of  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Sir  Greorge 
Saville;  and  without  acquainting  him  with'my  purpose,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  inscribing  to  him  the  second^  letter  in  the  fc^ow- 
ing  terms:  —  ^^  A  stranger  to  the  person  of  Sir  George  Saville 
*  inscribes  this  tract  to  his  character/'  In  1773,  upon  maturely 
wdghing  the  question  concerning  the  abstract  right  whidh  a 
national  church. may  claim  of  requiring  subscription  to  human 
articles  of  fidth  from  its  public  ministers,  I  published  a  small 
tract  entitled,  ^^  A  brief  1^:^  of  the  Principles  of  Church  Autho- 
rity." When  I  visited  my  diocese  in  June,  1813, 1  read  it  ver- 
batim to  my  clergy  as  niy  charge  to  them,  and  was  requested  Iby 
them  to  publish  it>  with  the  following  pre&ce: 

"  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff. 
"  Reverend  Brethren, 

^^  It  is  not  unknown,  I  presume,  to  many  amongst  you,  that  I 
have  been  your  Bishop  for  above  thirty  years ;  but  it  cannot 
be. known  r by  any  of  you  that  nine  years  before  I  became 
ffishop  of  Llandaff,  I  published  in  London  a  short  anon3rmous 
tract  entitled,  ^  A  brief  State  of  the  Principles  of  Church  Au- 
Aority.- 

^  A  desire  of  settling  niy  own  opinions  on  some  importai^ 
points,  was  my  sole  motive  for  then  making  that  publication; 
£ew  6{  you,  I  believe,  have  ever  met  with  it,  and  fewer  pro- 
bably of  those  who  have  formierly  met  with  it,  have  ever 
perused  it^  and  not  one  perhaps  of  those  who  may  formerly 
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Itiktrd  perused  it^  now  -reooUects  its  contents.  Under  sudi  cir- 
bnmstanceA  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  i^legy 
fer!  introducing  it  at  present  to  your  consideration*  The  sdt^- 
jact  of  it  demands,  the  most  dispassibnate  disoussicm  nt  all  times, 
and  especially  kt  this  time,  when  such  subjects  are  mudi  i^* 
4»tedr  and  I  trust  alwap  agitated  with  candour  and  HberaUty 
by  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  of  di£ferent  denominations." 

f:  ^  Appendix  to  ike  ^  Brief  State.^  —  In  thjs  tract  it  is  said  diat 
evQory  churdi  has  a  right  of  explaining  to  its  ministers  what 
doctrines  it  holds,  and  of  permitting  none  to  minister  in  it  who 
do  not  profess  the  same  belief  with  itself  This  conclusion  has 
been 'thought  by  some  whose  judgment  I  greatly  «steem  to  be 
moneous,  and  I  have  been  advised  by  them  many  years  ago  to 
reconsider  the  reasoning  from  which  it  is  deduced^  I  have  re- 
considered the  whole  pamphlet,  and  must  own  that  I  cannot 
perceive  way  fklse  reasoning  in  any  part  of  it  I  am  sensible, 
however,  that  the  mind  of  man,  when  it  has  once  come  to  a  con- 
dosion  on  any  subject  is  apt,  in  every  subsequent  examination  of 
it,  to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  arguments  by  which  the  con* 
dusion  is  established,  and  too  little  to  those  by  which  it  is 
opposed,  and  I  am  far  from  being  confident  that  my  mind,  m 
reviewing  this  subject,  is  free  from  the  general  infirmity.  I  may 
still  be  in  an  error ;  and  if  I  am,  I  earnestly  request  you,  my 
Reverend  Brethren,  to  believe  that  it  is  an  error  perfectly  invo- 
luntary: I  have  not  been  betrayed  into  it  from  a  design  or  a 
desire  of  saying  any  thing  in  support  of  the  Established  Churdi 
be3rond  or  beside  what  I  thought  trae  with  respect  to  every  other 
voluntary  assembly  of  Christians  associated  for  divine  worship. 
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Whether  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any  civil  commumty 
have  a  right  to  compel  all  the  members  of  it  to  pay  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  majority,  to 
preach  a  particular  system  of  doctrines,  is '  a  question  which 
might  admit  a  s^ious  discussion.  I  was  once  of  opinion,  that 
the  majority  had  this  right  in  aU  cases,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  they  have  it  in  many.  But  I  am  staggered  when  I  consider 
that  a  case  may  happen,  in  which  the  established  religion  may 
be  the  religion  of  a  minority  of  the  people,  that  minority,  at  the 
same  time,  possessing  a  niajority  of  the  property,  out  of  which 
^  ministers  of  the  establishment  are  to  be  paid^l    ^ 

My  sentiments  as  to. the  expediency  of  requiring  fvom  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  a  subscription  to  the  preheat 
articles  of  rehgion,  or  to  any  human  confession  <^  ^th,  fitither 
than  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  as  containing  a 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  may  be  collected  from  what  I  have 
sA^  in  the  two  pam{dilets  subscribed  <^  A  Christian  Whig,''  and 
^  A  consistent  Protestant"  These  tracts  were  well  received  by 
the  worid;  but  detesting  controversy,  I  never  owned  them. 
They  were  composed  more  from  my  own  reflecticms  on'  the 
Quisgect,  than  from  adverting  to  what  others  had  said  upon  it' 
I  have  since  had  satisfaction  in -finding,  that  my  thoughts  on 
many. points,^  both  religious  and  civil,  w;ere  in  perfect  coincidence 
with  those  of  Bishop  Hoadley;  and  I  glory  in  this,  notwith- 
standing the  abuse  that  eminent  prelate  experienced  in  his  own 
time,  and  notwithstanding  he  has  been  in  our  time  sarcastically 
called,  and  what  is  worse,  injuriously  called  by  Bishop  Horseley, 
a  republican  bishop. 

G  2 
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Mj  constitution  was  ill  fitted  for  celibacy,  .and.  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  1  had  any  means  of  maintaining  a  fiunily  I  married. 
My.  wife  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.  of 
Dallum  Tower,  in  Westmoreland  We  were  married  at  Lancaster 
on  the.Slst  of  December,  1773.^  During  a  cohabitation  of  above 
fi»rty  years,  she  has  been  every  thing  I  wished  her  to  be ;  and  I 
trutt  I  have  lived  with  her,  and  provided  for  her,  as  a  xnan  not 
UQconsdous  of  her  worth,  ought  to  have  done. 

The  day  after  my  marriage  I  set  forward,  to  take  .possession 
of  a  sinecure  rectory  in  North  Wales,  procured  for  me,  from  die 
Kshop  of  St  Asaph,  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  out  of  a  kind 
consideration  of  my  being  ill  provided  for;  as  I  had  no  prefer- 
ment but  the  professorship  of  divinity.  This  sinecure^  on  my 
return  to  Cambridge,  I  exchanged  for  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Ely :  the  exchange  was  wholly  owing  to  the  imsolicited  attention: 
of  the  Duke  At  the  time  he  did  me  this  favour,  we  thou^t 
differently  on  politics.  I  had  made  no  scruple  of  everywhere 
declaring,  that  I  looked  upon  the  American  war  sstcr^wt  in  its 
commencement,  and  that  its  conclusion  would  be  unfavourable  to 
this  kingdom,  and  His  Grace  did  not  abandon  the  administration 
till  iOctober,  1775*  —  As  I  had  then  the  good  fortune  to  see  n 
person  to  whom  I  was  so  much  obliged  come  over  to  my  opinion, 
I  could  not  forbear  giving  a  proof  of  my  gratitude^  by  printing 
the  following  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  thou^  the  Duke 
never,  I  believet  knew. that  I  wrote  it 
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«<  TV)  Hh  Grate  the  Duke  o/ Grafton. 
'  "  My  Lord  Duke,  November  27.  1775.^ 

"  "  YouK  Gbace  owes  not  this  letter  to  the  prostituted  pen  of  an 
hiTOlifig,  nor  to  the  forward  zeal  of  a  dependant,  nor  to  the 
partial  warmth .  of  personal  attachment ;  but  to  a  love  for  truth 
and  a  reverence  for  justice.  And  who  that  has  a  regard  for 
eitfa^,  can  hear  without  abhorrence  Your  Grace's  separation  from 
the  ministry  branded  as  an  apostasy  from  hcmour,  and  the  most 
illustrious  action  of  your  life  stigmatised  as  a  desertion  of  the 
interests  of  your  country  ?  —  I  mean  not  to  become  Your  Grace's 
panegyrist,  further  than  my  conscience  tells  me  you  deseiVe 
praise.  J  have  no  talent  for  adulation;  it  suits  not  my  temper, 
and  my  situation  sets  me  above  the  temptation  of  using  it ;  but  if 
the  heart  of  Junius  be  not  obstructed  by  privrte  pique,  if  malig- 
nant habitudes  have  not  rendered  him  callous  to  the  honourable 
feelings  of  a  man,  he  will  blush  with  shame  and  remorse  fot 
haying  mistaken  and. traduced  your  character:  he  will  embrace 
with  ei^^mess  this  fidr  opportunity  of  retracting  his  abuser  and 
candidly  portray  Your  Grace  to  the  world  in  such  striking  colours 
of  truth  and. honour  as  may  oblitejrate  from  the  memory  of  every 
ingenuous  man  the  base  aspersions  of  his  calumny.  Your  loyalty 
to  the  ^ng  has  ever,  been  above  suspicion ;  .your  adherence  to 
the.  liberties  of  the  people  has  been  represented  by  your  enemies 
as  precarious  and. problematical;  but  yonr  breaking  a  bond  of 
union  with  those  whom  personal  r^ards  and  the  intercourse  of 
aocial  life  had  rendered  dear  to  you,  your  voluhtarify  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  a  Sovereign  whom  you  loved,  your  resigning 
an  hofioprable  and  lucrative  post  so  soon  as  you  were  persuaded 
that  the  measures  of  .administration  traided  to  the  oppressicm  of 
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the  people  and  the  ruin  of  the  empir^-— these  sacrifices  of 
mterest  and  affection  (the  greatest  surely  a  man  can  make)  to 
conscience)  will  ever  be  remembered,  b;^  impartial  men,  to  your 
credit,  and  cannot  fail  to  exalt  your  character  as  a  man  of 
integrity^  as  a  supporter  of  the  indefeasible  rights  of  mankind, 
&r  beyond  the  temporary  reach  of  ministerial  invective  or 
personal  malevolence. 

^^  Lk>rd  Effingham  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  <^ 
the  public,  and  Your  Grace's  conduct  is  not  less  eminently  great 

^  Party  may  say  that  you  are  mistaken,  but  it  cannot  say  that 
you.  are  not  honest.  Such  instances  of  disinterested  patriotinn 
are  uncommon  in  any  history,  and  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  early  periods  of  Roman  history.  -^  In  these  timesy  and  in  this 
natimh  tvhen  an  attention  to  the  public  good  is  apt  to  be  considered 
by  wise  men  as  folly ;  when  individuals,  in  eoery  doss  of  life^  I  hud 
almost  said  in  every  department  of  the  state^  are  more  a^amed  of 
pooerty  than  of  dUhowmr^  and  when  luxtiry  makes  almost  every  m- 
dvo&iwl  poor;  they  demand  the  hearty  apgrobcOion  of  every  hver 
of  his  country. 

^  I  am,  &a" 

Such  were  tny  sentiments  of  the  defect  of  public  principle,  and 
of  the  progress  of  general  luxury  in  VU& ;  and  in  1813  they  are 
not  altered.  At  the  time  I  published  this  letter,  I  knew  very  little 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  an  acquaintance;  I  had  afterwards  move 
intimacy  with  him,  and  I  was  for  many  years,  indeed  as  long  as 
he  lived,  happy  in  his  friendship.  It  appears  firoin  some  hundreds 
of  his  letters  which  he  had  ordered  at  his  death  to  be  returned 
unr^  to  me,  that  we  had  not  always  agreed^elther  in  our  political 
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m!rel%ioii8  opinions;  Intt  we  had  both  of  us  too  mnift  s^nse/to 
suffec  a  diversity  of  sentiment  to  deaden  the  aetivky  of  >per80(nal 
attachment  I  never  attempted  either  to  encourage  or  tOi  dis* 
oourage  his^  profession  of  Umtarmi  principles,  for  I  was  h^pp^  dt^ 
see  a  person  of  hilt  rank,  professing  with  intelligence  atid  with 
imoerity.  Christian  principles.  If  toy  one  thinks  that  an  Unit»- 
rian  is  not  a  Christian^  I  plainly  say,  without  being  myself  an 
Unitarian,  that  I  think  otherwise.  .  .^ 

;  I  never  printed,  any  thing  else  in: a  newspaper  except  .a;  letter 
in  d^ence  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  had  followed « tib^ 
Duke  of  Grafton  in  quitting  the  ministry;  and  the  subsequent  one 
in  support  of  what  I  conceived  to  have  been  neglect^  by.  bur 
Oiancellor,  wh^n  he  recommended  to  us  for  one  of  oaat  membets 
of  Parliament  an  obscure  country-gentleman:-^    ...  r 

"My  Lord  Duke, 

"  Leaened  bodies  have  ever  been  studious  of  acquiring  the  pro- 
tection of  men  distinguished  either  by  eminency  of  rank  or 
excellency  of  talents.  Your  Grace  became  our  Chancellor  fton^ 
the  united  influence  of  these  motives.  We  were  happy  in  thinking 
that  we  had  attached  to  our  interest  a  nobleman,  whose  high  birth 
would  add  honour  to  his  abilities,  and  whose  abilities,  upon  any 
emergency,  would  explain  to  the  House  of  Lords  our  andent 
principles,  or  solicit  for  us  sudi  new  indulgences  from  the  l^s- 
lature  as  the  change  of  times  might  render  suitable  to  the  par- 
ticularities of  our  situation,  and  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
public 

We  doubt  not  Your  Grace's  disposition  to  exert  yourself  in  our 
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favouTf  when  an  occasion  of^rs;  but  we-  are:  wrry  that 'in  the 
recomniendation  of  a.  ouididate  to  succeed:  Mr.  De-Grey,  as  our 
represtotative  in  Parliament,  Your  Gntce  had  fc^rgotten,  aait  were,^  - 
both:  the  dignity  of  your: own  character  and:  the  respect  due  to 
ours.:  We  received  your  recommendation  of  Mr.  De  Grey  vrithout 
rductance  y  we  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  merit,  and,,  upon  that 
account,  were  cordially  disposed  to  give  him  every  mark  of -our 
respect,  and  to  confide  in  his  ability  to  serve  us.  But.  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  gentleman  designed  for  his  successor :  we  have 
no  particular  objections  to  him  as  a  private  man ;  nay,  we  believe 
him  equal  to  the  (transacting  the  business  of  the  Borough  of 
Downton^  but  we  by  no  means  think  him  of  consequence  enough 
in  life  to  be  the  representative,  or  of  ability  sufficient  to  support 
the  interest  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Your  Grace  has 
added  lustre  to  dur  University,  by  giving  us  two  resident  Bishops; 
You  have  rendered  services  to  some  other  individuals ;  they  are 
men  of  integrity;  doubtless  you  will  receive  fix)m  them  the  tribute 
of  private  gratitude.  As  a  body  we  thank  you  for  this  attention  to 
individuals;  but  we  call  upon  you  also  for  an  attention  to  our 
general  good,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  we  think  you  have 
much  neglected.  In  one  word.  My  Lord,  you  must  not  consider 
us  as  a  venal  borough.  You  have  secured  to  yourself  the  heads  of 
some  colleges :  they  have,  in  their  respective  societies,  some  little 
influence;  but  I  plainly  tell  Your  Grace,  that  there  is  a  large  body 
of  independent  members  of  the  Senate  who  are  well  affected*  to 
Your  Grace's  interest,  but  who  cannot  be  brou^t  to  give  it  an 
indiscriminate  support. 

^  I  am,  &c'' 
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I  had  taken  singular  pains  in  the  education  of  Lord  Grahby, 
both  before  my  maitiage  and  after  it ;  I  was  therefore  hi^y 
gratified  in  receivmg  from  him  a  letter,  at  Lancaster,  dated  the 
17th  of  August,  1775,  in  which  was  the  following  paragrapji:  — 

"  If  the  Whigs  will  not  now  unite  themselvea  in  opposition  to 
^^  such  a  Tory  principle,  which  has  established  the  present  un- 
"  constitutional  system,  this  country  will  be  plunged  into  perdition 
"  beyond  redemption.  I  never  can  thank  you  too  much  for 
^^  making  me  study  Locke ;  while  I  exist,  those  tenets,  which  are 
^^'  so  attentive  to  the  natural  Tights  of  mankind,  shall  ever  be  the 
"  guide  and  direction  of  my  actions. — I  live  at  Chevley;  I  hope 
*^  often  to  see  you ;  you  may,  and  I  am  sure  you  will,  still  assist 
"  me  in  my  studies.  Though  I  have  formed  a  Tory  connexirai, 
«  Whig  principles  are  too  firmly  rivetted  in  me  ever  to  be  re- 
**  moved.  Best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Watson,  and  reserve  to 
^^  yourself  the  assurance  of  my  being  most  afiectionately  and  sin- 
"  cerely  yoiurs, 

.  "  Granby.'' 

Answer. 

"My  Dear  Lord.  Trumpington,  August  15th,  1775. 

"  I  GOT  hoine  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  employ  my  first  leisure 
in  answering  your  letter,  which  I  received  at  Lancaster.  Nothing 
cMi  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  finding  you  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  part  I  have  taken  in  your  education  j  and  that  you  may, 
sonie  time  or  other,  become  a  great  and  an  honest  minister  is  the 
warm  wish  of  my  heart 
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^<  As  tOjoilT  studies,  you  mAy  ever  command  my  best  assistance 
in  the  rforth^ranoe  of  them;  you  certwily  ought  not  to  think 
ydui^selfat  liberty  to  lay  them:  aside  at  your  age ;  books,  indeed, 
never  made  a  great  statesman,  and  business  has  made  many;  yet 
books  and  business,  combined  together,  are  the  most  likely  to 
fi»]aig0  your  understanding,  and  to  complete  the  eharacteor  you 
aim  at* 

"  Pers^rere,  I  beg  of  you,  in  the  resolution  of  doing  something 
^ydurself ;  your  ancestors  have  left  you  rank  and  fortune ;  these 
wiil  pr<>eure  you  that  respect  from  the.  world,  whidr  other  men 
with  difficulty  obtain,  by  personal  merit  But  if  to  these  youiidd 
your  own  ^ideavours  to  become  good,  and  wise,  and  great,  then 
wiU  you  deserve  the  i^probaticHi  of  men  of  sehsa 
,  ^  ^^  Gen^^al  reading  is  the  most  useful  for  men  of  the  world,  but 
ilSsw  men  of  the  world  have  leisure  for  it;  and  those  who  have 
courage  to  abridge  their  pleasures  finr  the  improvement  of  their 
minds,  would  do  well  to  consider  that  different  books  ought  to  be 
read  with  very  different  degrees  of  attention*;  .or,  as  Lord  Baoon 
quaiHtly  enough  expresses  it,  some  books  are  to  be  tasted  or 
read  in  part  only ;  some  to  be  swallowed  or  read  wholly,  but  not 
cursorily ;  and  some  to  be  digested,  or  read  with  great  diligence, 
and  well  considered.  Of  this  last  kind  are  the  works  of  Lord 
Baoon  himself.  Natin*e  has  been  very  sparing  in  the  production 
of  Bttdh  men  as  Baeoii;  they  are  a  kind  of  superior  bdngs ;  and 
the  test  of  mankind  are  usefully  employed  fot  whole  centuries  in 
jpicking  up  wlmt  they  poured  forth  at  once.  Lord  Bacon  opened 
jfche.avenuj^  of  all  science,  and  had  such  a  compreh^isive  way  of 
thinking  upon  every  subject,  that  a  familiarity  With  his  iinritings 
cannot  fail  of  being  extensively  useful  to  you  as  an  orator ;  and 
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there  are  so  many  shrewd  observations  conc»ning  humaii  natiue 
dispersed  throng  his  works,  that  you  will  be  much  the*  wiser  finr 
them  as  a  private  man. 

"  I  would  observe  tiie  same  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings^  all  irf 
which,  without  exception  (ev^i  his  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  W€arr 
ceker  will  teach  you  acuteness  in  detecting  sophistry  in  debate), 
may  be  read  over  and  over  again  with  infinite  advantage.  His  isear 
soning  is  every  where  profound,  and  his  language  masculine.  I  hate 
the  flimsy  womanish  eloquence  of  novel  readers,  I  mean  of  such  as 
read  nothing  else,  and  wish  you,  therefore,  to  acquire  both  just^ 
ness  of  sentiment  and  strength  of  expression,  irojn  the  perusal  of 
the  works  of  great  men.  Make  Bacon,  then,  mid  Locke,  and  why 
should  I  not  add  that  sweet  child  of  nature,  Skak^peare^  your  chief 
companions  through  life,  let  them  be  ever  upon  your  table,  and 
when  you  have  an  hour  to  spare  from  business  or  pleasure,  spaid 
it  with  them,  and  I  will  answei"  for  their  giving  you  entertainment 
and  instruction,  as  long  as  you  live. 

^^  You  can  no  more  have  an  intimacy  with  all  books  than  with 
dl  men,  and  pne  should  take  the  best  of  both  kinds  fpr  rate's 
peculiar  friends ;  for  the  human  mind  is  ductile  to  a  degree,'  and 
insensibly  conforms  itself  to  what  it  is  most  accustomed  ta  Thus 
with  books  as  with  men,  a  few  friends  stand  us  in  better  stead  than 
a  multitude  of  folks  we  know  little  of.  I  do  not  think  tibat  you 
will  ever  become  a  great  reader,  I  hope  your  time  will  be  bette* 
employed ;  and  yet,  considering  the  worthless  way  in  which  the 
generality  of  men  of  fashion  weary  out  their  existence,  the  odds 
are  aga^ist  my  hopes ;  yet  I  do  hope  it,  and  therefore  will  not 
burden  you  with  the  recommendation  of  a  learned  catalo^ie  of 
anci^Eit  authors.     One  of  them,  however,  I  must  mention  to  you ; 
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all  the  works  of  Plutarch  are  excellent,  whether  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal or  in  a  good  translation,  and  his  Lives  in  particular  will  fur- 
nish you  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  the  greatest  characters 
in  antiquity,  but  will  give  you  no  mean  insight  into  the  most 
intereisting  parts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Eloquence 
was  never  learned  by  rule,  and  TuUy,  and  Quintilian,  and  Lon- 
ginus  themselves  could  not  have  made  a  Chatham ;  but  a  frequent 
reading  of  the  best  compositions,  ancient  and  modern,  will  be  of 
service  to  you. 

^<  Locke  has  laid  in  you  a  good  foundation,  or  rather  has  finished 
the  work  of  civil  government,  so  that  other  authors  upon  that 
subject  are  less  necessary  for  you ;  from  him  you  are  become, 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  questions  of  natural  Law ; 
however,  I  think  it  would  be  very  serviceable  for  you,  and  tend 
greatly  to  the  furnishing  your  mind  with  a  species  of  knowledge 
which  you  will  have  frequent  occasion  for,  though  you  may  not 
at  present,  perhaps,  be  aware  of  the  want  of  it,  if  you  would  take 
the  trouble  to  peruse  with  attention  some  good  author  upon  the 
Laws  of  Nature.     Among  the  great  number  who  have  treated 
that  subject  with  success,   I  am  of  opinion  that  Rutherforth^s 
Institutes  (a  kind  of  commentary  upon  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pdcts),  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  the  best  book  for  you  to.  employ 
your  time  upon.     I  am.  no  stranger  to  what  is  urged  in  favour  of 
Puffendorf,    Cumberland,   Hutchinson,   Burlamaqui,    and  other 
more  modem  productions ;  but  trust  me  for  once,  and  you  will 
not  have  any  reason,  I  hope,  to  thiqk  your  confidence  in  this 
matter  misplaced.     I  take  it  for  granted  that  one  author  will  be 
as  much  as  you  will  have  patience  for  upon  that  subject;  and, 
indeed,  I  think  one  will  be  as  much  as  you  will  have  occasion  for.: 
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From  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  course  of  your  former  studies, 
and  the  apprehension  of  what,  from  yoiu*  presient- situation  as  a 
young  nobleman  just  entering  into  life,  you  will  have  the  most 
immediate  concern  for,  I  should  wish  you  to  b^in  with  Ruther- 
forth  immediately ;  and  when  you  have  read  him  leisurely  and 
carefully  quite  through,  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  him,  and 
not  bdbre,  if  you  would  read  Blackstone's  Commentaries  with  an 
equal  d^ee  of  attention,  I  should  think  you  veiy  well  grounded ; 
and  depend  upon  it  no  superstructure  can  be  raised  where  there 
is  no  foundation.  Sapere  fs  as  truly  the  prindpium  et  fons  of 
good  speaking  as  of  good  writing.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
any  thing  more  upon  this  subject  at  present,  for  the  books  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  will  require  more  time  than  you  will  be  able 
shortly  to  give  them.  I  have  had  no  regard  in  What  I  have 
Written  to  a  fine  plan,  which  it  is  much  easier  for  me  t6  form 
than  for  any  one  to  execute,  but  barely  to  what  I  think  will  be 
most  useful  to  you  at  present,  and  most  conducive  to  the  one 
great  end  of  your  becoming  a  distinguished  character  in  the.  ma- 
nagement of  national  affairs,  at  some  more  distant  period  of  your 
life.  Different  books  may  be  proper  for  you  as  you  increase  in 
knowledge,  and  the  best  modern  publications  will  fall  in  your 
way  of  course.  As  to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  though 
much  of  my  own  time  has  been  speiit  in  the  cultivation  of  them, 
I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be  a  principal  pursuit  with  yoU; 
Euclid  would  have  done  much  towards  fixing  yoiu*  attention ;  but 
Lodke  has  well  supplied  hi?  place,  and  I  will,  at  any  time  when 
you  have  leisure  and  inclination  for  such  an  undertaking  make 
you  acqusunted  with  any  one  or  with  all  the  branches  of  natural 
philosophy.     Not  that  you  will  have  much  time  upon  your  hands 
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mmOf  for  vumnmge  enlmrges  the  inhere  of  a  man's  eng^ments, 
and  a  woman  mho  has  sense  and  goodness  enough  to  rdish 
domestic  pleasures  (and  few  other  pleasures  are  either  satis&ctory 
or  durable,  to  -say  no  worse  g£  them),  has  ^  right  to  break  in  up<m 
a  man's  hours  of  study,  and  to  every  attention  in  his  power  to 
sliew  her. 

^  I  heartily  wish  you  well  in  the  new  mode  of  life  you  are  em* 
tering  into  ;  much  depends  upon  your  setting  out  properly ;  be  a 
Whig  in  domestic  as  well  as  political  life,  and  the  best  part  of 
Whiggism  is,  that  it  will  neither  su£^r  nor  exact  domination. 

**  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  Granby !  I  feel  myself  concerned  in 
yoor  happiness  and  success  in  life,  and  in  ihis  concern  your  rank 
in  dvil  society  has  no  share.  It  is  the  man  I  look  at,  ami  the 
connexion  I  have  had  widi  him,  whkh  makes  me  wish  you  weU, 
and  bids  me  assure  you  that  you  may  command  evay  act  of 
friendship  in  my  power. 

**  Yours  most  truly, . 

"  RicHABn  Watson." 

In  November,  1775,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  fidlowing 
the  example  of  Oxford,  thought  fit  to  address  the  King,  exhortiiig 
him  to  the  continuance  of  the  American  war.  The  address  was 
proposed  to  the  senate  by  Dr.  Farmer,  the  most  determined  of 
Tories.  On  that  occasion  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  I  am  induced  to  leave  behind 
me,  not  only  as  one  proof  amongst  a  diousand  of  hb  true  par 
triotism  and  good  sense,  but  because  I  concave  it  tobe an  honour 
to  myself  to  have  been  well  thought  <^by  him. 
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'<  Dewr  Sir, 

^  Allow  me  to  express  the  very  ttsi  plaiMire  and  satiafiictiaa 
wliicii  I  fi^  at  recdving  yow  lefter  on  Manday  ni^t;,  I  bad 
heard  several  days  ago  that  there  was  aa  intention  to  ti^  to  pro^ 
cure  an  address  from  the  University  of  Gmibridge^  and  thou^ 
mjf  information  was  not  very  dear  and  decisive,  yet  I  thought  it 
■aiiciently  well  founded  to  communicato  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  GMnby.  They  at  that  time  doubted  the  pro*- 
bability  <^  the  attempt,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  last  week  I 
agun  received^  from  iht  Duke  of  Manchester,  so  much  mwe 
confirmation,  that  I  immediately  got  it  again  communicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Granby.  I  imagine  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborou^'s  going  to  Cambridge  at  the  time  he  did  mi^^ 
be  occasioned  by  it 

^  Lixd  Graaby,  as  member  for  the  University,  feels  a  doubt  <m 
the  propriety  of  his  being  active  in  this  business  i  and  yet  I  conlotss 
I  wished  much,  from  the  finrt,  that  not  only  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  Lord  Granby,  but  that  also  the  frimids  of  Whig  principles 
WQvId  bestir  themselves  to  prevent  what  I  really  think  wiU  be^a 
great  disgrace  to  the  University.  I  am  still  not  without  herpes 
tiiat  t^  address  will  be  stuped;  I  have  BHich  reliance,  t)iat 
although  Whig  principles  may  iie  as  it  were  dormant,  yet  the 
occasion  will  brii^  them  out;  Mid  I  think  the  Whig  University 
of  Cambridge  being  called  upon  to  plaj  the  second  fiddle  to  the 
IWy  Unfiversity  of  Oxford,  will  even  alarm  that  sort  of  pride, 
which  is  sometimes  not  an  us^ess  guardian  to  yirtuer  Lord 
Richard  Cavendish  was  with  me  late  last  night  y  I  find  Ihere  are 
a  few  who  would  incline  to  set  out  on  the  shortest  notice. 
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"  Mr.  Thqmas  Townsend  was  with  me  this  morning,  and  I  saw 
Mr.  Montague  yesterday.  1  find  both  of  them  hesitate  on  the 
propriety  of  a  few  considerable  persons  going  down,  as  it  wiere 
by  suFprise,  to  prevent  what  may  be  the  sense  of  the  resident 
persons  in  the  University.  .  . 

"  I  will  try  to  see  Sir  G.  Saville  to-morrow  morning;  I  saw 
him  yesterday  oh  various  matters,  and  totally  omitted  asking  Ym 
opinion  in  respect  to  this  afiair  at  Cambridge.  I  enclose  you  a 
Hst,  as  Lord  Richard  Cavendish  and  I  made  it  out ;  you  will  see 
we  know  of  but  few  who  are  in  London,  and  those  few  are 
chiefly  persons  in  the  University.  j 

**  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  to  find,  that  the  only  two 
persons  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  have  any  intercourse  at 
Cambridge,  namely,  yourself  and  Dr.  Ellison,  are  always  to  be 
found  acting  on  those  principles  whereon  our  first  acquaintance 
was  grounded.  No  event,  I  trust,  can  ever  operate  on  any  of  us 
to  shake  that  cement,  I  hope  you  will  receive  this  letter  early 
in  the  morning,  and  that  I  may  have  an  answer  from  you  before 
four  o^clock  in  the  evening;  that  in  case,  upon  full  consideratioiH 
you  think  that  even  a  few  should  set  out,  I  may  get  it  communi- 
cated to  them  early  in  the  morning.  I  imagine  the  business 
cannot  come  on  till  Friday,  at  the  soonest , 

^*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  very  great  truth  and  regard, 

^*  Your  most  obedient  servant,  and  sincere  firiend, 

«  Rockingham, 

^  Grosvenor-Square,  Wednesday  night, 
past  12  o'clock,  Nov.  22.  1775." 
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"  My  Lord,  Trumpington,  Nov*  25.  1775r 

"  I  mc  not  get  out  of  the  Senate  House  soon  enough  for  the 
post  on  Friday  last  The  Tories  beat  tis  by  eight  votes  in  thiei 
Whitehood  House;  they  owe  their  victory  to  the  ministerial 
troops,  which  were  poured  in  from  the  Admiralty,  Treasury,  &c. 
beyond  expectation.  I  am  quite  sorry  for  this  event,  not  only  a^ 
it  is  derogatory  to  our  former  character,  but  a»  the  s^Qse  of  the 
two  Universities,  thus  publicly  declared,  may  have  an  undue 
weight  with  many  individuals ;  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  ever 
more  the  creature  of  prejudice  than  of  reason. 

'"  Surely  the  clergy  have  a  professional  bias  to  support  the  powers 
that  are,  be  they  what  they  may.  But  1  will  not  say  all  I  think 
(Hi  this  subject ;  especially  as  this  bias,  if  it  exists,  may  proceed 
as  much  from  the  moderation  and  forbearance  inculcated .  by  the 
general  tendency  of  their  studies,  as  from  the  more  obvious  impu- 
tation of  interested  motives.  As  I  seldom  come  to  London,  I 
feave  ho  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  your  Lordship^  and 
Soliciting  the  honour  of  a  nearer  acquaintance  ;  but  I  am  not  oh 
that  account  less  attached  to  one  whom  I  have  ever  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  Whig  interest  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  let  the  pen- 
sioners and  place-men  say  what  they  will.  Whig  and  Tory  are  as 
6{)posite  to  each  other,  as  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Robert  FUmer  ; '  as 
the  soundest  sense,  and  the  profoundest  nonsense ;  and  I  must 
always  conclude,  that  a  man  has  lost  his  honesty,  or  his  intellect, 
when  he  attempts  to  confound  the  ideas. 

"  Lord  Rii^rd  Cavendish  lefl  me  yesterday :  he  bids  me  hope 
lor  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  minority  after  Christmas. 
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Would  to  Crod^  it  may  tend  to  effectuate  a  change  of  men  and 
measures,  before  we  have  blundered  on  beyond  a  possibility  of 
rectifying  our  mistake. 

^^  It  is  an  infatucUion  in  the  minister ^  next  to  a  crim^i  to  suppose 
thai  the  House  of  Bourbon^  howeoer  quiescent  and  in^Jffhrent  it  may 
appear  at  present^  will  not  avail  itself  of  our  dissensions  in  every 
possible  way  J  and  to  every  possible  extent;  and  the  moment  America 
is  compelled  to  open  her  ports^  and  to  refuge  her  distress  under 
foreign  protection^  there  will.be  an  end  of  our  history  as  a^great 
people. 

*«Iam>  &a 

"  Richard  Watson.'^ 

How  fully  this  prediction  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  House 
i^  Bourbon,  was  verified  by  the  event,  every  one  knows ;  and  our 
diildren  will  know,  whether  the  other  part  of  it  was  a  groundless 
pfediction. 

*  In  1776,  it  came  to  my  turn  to  preach  the  Restoration  and 
Accession  Sennons  before  the  University :  I  published  them 
both,  calling  the  first,  "  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Ff n- 
^KicaJtedr 

This  Sermon  was  written  with  great  caution,  and  at  the  same 
time^  with  great  boldness  and  respect  for  truth*  In  London  it 
was  reported,  at  its  first  coming  out,  tp  be  treasonable;  and 
a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Wilson,  (the  late  Judge,)  vfho  was  anxi^ 
ous  for  my  safety,  asked  Mr,  I>unning  {afterwards  Lord  Ash- 
barton^)  what  he  thought  of  it }  who  told  him,  ^^  that  it  contained 
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just  such  treasoii  as  ought  to  be  preached  once  a  month  at  St^ 
James's.'*  'It  gave  great  offence  to  the  Court ;  and  was  at  the 
time,  and  has  continued  to  be,  an  obstacle  to  my  promotion. 
• 
I  knew  nothing  of  either  Lord  George  Germaine,  or  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh ;  but  Mr.  Cumberland,  Lord  George's  secre- 
tary, told  Mr.  Higgs,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  with 
d  view  of  what'  he  said  being  repeated  to  me,  that  these  two 
personages  had  intended  to  prc^ose  me  to  the  King,  for  the 
Provostship  of  Dublin  University.  I  asked  what  had  made  them 
abandon  their  intention  ?  It  was  answered,  your  Sermon  on  the 
Principles  of  the  Revolution.  I  hastily  replied,  Bid  Mr.  Cum- 
berland inform  his  principal,  that  I  will  neither  ask  or  accept 
preferment  from  Lord  George  Germaine,  or  from  any  other 
person  to  whom  these  principles  have  rendered  me  obnoxious. 
The  loss  of  so  great  a  piece  of  preferment  would  have  brokmi 
the  spirit  of  many  an  academic;  and  the  desire  of  regaining 
lost  favour  would  have  made  him  a  suppliant  to  the  Court  for 
life.  It  had  no  such  effect  on  me.  The  firmness  of  this  reply 
Was  too  much  for  Mr.  Cumberland's  political  virtue ;  for  he  af);er- 
wards,  in  two  sorry  pamphlets,  showed  himself  mine  enemy.  I 
call  them  sorry  pamphlets;  because,  though  there  was  some 
humour,  there  was  no  argument  in  th^n. 

^  On  the  first  publication  of  this  Sermon,  I  was  much  abused  by 
^ministerial  writers,  as  a  man  of  republican  principles.  I  did  not 
deign  to  give  any  answer  to  the  calumny,  except  by  printing  on  a 
blank  page,  in  subsequent  editions  of  it,  the  following  interpre- 
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ttatioD  of  the  terms,  from  Bishop  ^oadlj's  Works  :  -^  "  Men  of 
Republican  Principles— a  ^ort  of  dangerous  Men  who  have  of 
late  taken  heart,  and  defended  the  Revolation  that  saved  us/' 

Mr.  Fox,  in  debating  the  Sedition  Bill,  in  December,  1795, 
said,  "  that  the  measures  of  the  united  branches  of  the  legislatdte' 
might  be  so  badi  as  to  justify  the  people  in  resisting  the  govern-, 
ment  This  doctrine  he  had  been  tau^brt:,  not  only  by  Sydney 
and  Lockcy,  but  by  Sir  G.  Savillej  and  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  ;- 
and  if  these  authorities  would  not  suffice,  he  would  refer  the 
House  to  a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr^  Watson,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Landaff,  which  in  his  opinion,  was  replete  with  manly  sense 
and  accurate  reasoning,  upon  that  delicate  but  important  subgect^' 

I  had  always  looked  upon  Mr.  Fox  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
stitutional reasoners,  and  one  of  the  most  argumentative  orators 
in  ^either  Hquse  of  Parliament. .  I  was,  at  the  time  this  compli- 
ment was  paid  me,  and  am  still,  much  gratified  by  it  The 
approbation  of  such  men  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  dearer 
to  me  than  the  most  dignified  and  lucrative  stations  in  the 
church. 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  I  published  my  Apology  for  Chrii- 
tianity.  I  was  induced  to  look  into  Mr.  Gibbon's  History,  by  a 
friend,  (Sir  Robert  Graham,)  who  told  me,  that  the  attack  upon 
Christianity,  contained  in  two  of  his  chapters,  could  not  be 
repelled.  My  answer  had  a  great  run,  and  is  still  sought  after, 
though  it  was  only  a  month's  work  in  the  long  vacation.  But  if 
I  had  been  longer  about  it,  though  I  might  have  stufied  it  with 
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more  learning,  and  made  it  more  bidky,  1  am  n6t  certain  that  I 
should  have  made  it  better.  The  manner  in  which  I  had  treated 
Mr.  Gibbon  displeased  soihe  of  the  doughty  polemics  of  the 
time  ;  they  were  angry  with  me  for  not  having  bespattered  him 
with  a  portion  of  that  theological  dirt,  which  Warburton  had  so 
Kberally  thrown  at  his  antagonists.  One  of  that  ^ritleman's 
greatest  admirers,  (Bishop  Hurd,)  was  even  so  uncandid,  as  to 
entertain,  from  the  gentleness  of  my  language,  a  suspicion  of 
my  sincerity ;  saying  of  the  Apology,  "  it  was  well  enough,  if  I 
was  in  earnest" 
#    *  ' 

I  sent  a  copy  before  it  was.  published  to  Mr.  Gibbon,^  from 
whom  I  received  the  following  note* 

^^  Mr.  Gibbon  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting  his 
compliments  and  thanks  to  Dr.  Watson ;  and  of  expressing  his 
sense  of  the  liberal  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  so  can- 
did an  adversary.  Mr.  Gibbon  entirely  coincides  in  opinion  with 
Dr.  Watson,  that  as  their  different  sentiments  on  a  very  impor- 
tant point  of  history  are  now'  submitted  to  the  public,  they  both 
may  employ  their  time  in  a  manner  much  more  useful,  as  well  as 
agreeable,  than  they  can  possibly  do  by  exhibiting  a  single  com-* 
bat  in  the  amphitheatre  of  controversy.  Mr.  Gibbon  is  there- 
fore determined  to  resist  the  temptation  of  justifying  in  a 
professed  reply  any  passages  of  his  history,  which  it  might  per- 
haps be  easy  to  clear  from  censure  and  misapprehension;  But 
he  still  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of  inserting,  in  a  future 
edition,  some  occasional  remarks  and  explanations  of  his  meaning. 
If  any  calls  of  pleasure  or  business  should  bring  Dr.  Watson  to 
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town,  Mr.  Gibbon  would  think  himself  fortunate  in  being  per- 
mitted to  solicit  the  honour  of  bis  acquaintance. 
"  Bentinck  Street,  Nov.  2d,  177&'' 

Answer  to  Mr.  Gibbon^s  Note. 
*«  Db.  Watson  accepts  with  pleasure  Mr.  Gibbon's  polite  invit-^ 
ation  to  a  personal  acquaintance,  and,  if  he  comes  to  town  this 
winter,  will  certainly  have  the  honotir  of  waiting  upon  him;  begs  at 
the  same  time  to  assure  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  he  will  be  very  happy  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  him  every  civility,  if  curiosity  or 
other  motives  should  bring  him  to  Cambridge.  Dr.  Watson  can 
have  some  feint  idea  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  difficulty,  in  resisting  the 
temptation  he  speaks  of,  from  having  of  late  been  in  a  situation 
somewhat  similar  himself.  It  would  be  very  extraordinary  if 
Mr.  Gibbon  did  not  feel  a  parent's  partiality,  for  an  o£&pring 
which  has  justly  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen 
it,  and  Dr.  Watson  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world,  to 
wish  him  to  conceal  any  explanation  which  might  tend  to  exialt 
ks  beauties. 

«  Cambridge,  Nov.  4th,  1776." 

-  From  a  variety  of  complimentary  letters  I  received  on  the  first 
publication  of  the  Apology  for  Christianity,  I  have  selected  the 
following,  and  that,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  too  flattering  com- 
plimetit  it  contwis,  but  because  I  am  desirous  that  my  name 
idiouldgo  down  to  posterity,  as  th^  friend  of  Dr.  John  Jebb.   , 

^ '  .  *  '         '     '  ■ 

«  Dear  Sir, 

<  "Though  I  have  a  great  idea  of  my  owu  insignificance,  and  am 
conscious  that  my  approbation  ought  not  to  afford  you  any  other 
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satisfaction,  than  what  may  arise  from  the  consideratioh  of  its 
being  the  approbation  of  an  hearty  friend,  yet  I  cannot  prevail 
with  myself  to  be  silent  after  the  reading  of  your  invaluable  book. 
I  am  delighted  with  it  beyond  measure.  Various  parts  suggest 
to  me  new  lights  which  have  quieted  my  mind,  with  respect  to 
some  difficulties  whicji  I  never  expected  to  havie  seen  so  com- . 
pletely  renioved.  It  will  no  doubt  encrease  your  already  high 
reputation,  but  it  will  do  more,  it  will  I  trust  remove  the  preju-l 
dices .  of  many  well  disposed  Deists,  and  be  the  happy  mean  of 
converting  them  to  the  truth.  The  liberal  sentiments  that  every- 
where prevail  in  it,  do  you  the  highest  honour.  I  have  heard  of 
a  bishop  who  declares  himself  highly  pleased  with  your  perform- 
ance. My  wife  who  has  a  veneration  for  you  is  also  prodigiously 
satisfied,  she  is  only  a  little  alarmed  lest  you  have  found  out  a 
greater  mathematician  than  her  friend  Waring.  But,  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more,  except  to  mention  that  when  you  come  to  a 
second  edition,  I  will,  if  you  excuse  the  presumption  and  approve, 
point  out  two  or  three  places,  which  possibly  you  would  apply 
your  correcting  hand  to.  The  elegance,  simplicity,  and  accuracy 
of  style,  gives  myself  and  all  I  converse  with  great  pleasure. 
May  every  happiness  attend  you* 

"I  am,  with  great  esteem, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  John  Jebb.'* 

Mr.  Maseres,  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  well  known 
to  the  world  by  his  treatise  on  the  negative  sign,  and  other  mathe- 
matical works,  had  examined  me  for  my  degree,  and  twenty  years 
afterwards  he  did  me  the  honour  of  recollecting  that  circumstance, 
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and  made  me  a  present  of  his  Canadian  Freeholder^     I  returned 
him  thanks  in  tho  following  letter. 

"  Sir,  Cambridge,  OcU  Ih  1777. 

"Before  I  had  read  the  third  volume  of  your  Dialogues,  which 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  I  lent  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle^ 
and  he  did  not  return  it  till  last  Thursday.     I  have  now  perused 
it  with  great  care,  and  find  your  arguments  on  every  point  so  sin- 
gularly clear  and  concise,  that  I  heartily  wish  there  was  sense  and 
virtue  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  consider  them  with  attention/ 
The  two  brochures,  (The  Christian  Whig,  and  a  Brief  State  of  the 
Principles  of  Church  Authority,)  which  accompany  this,  were  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  without  my  name,  and  I  mean  not  to  owit 
them  at  present,  lest  I  should  be  involved  in  theological  contro- 
versy, which  generally  ends  in  undue  animosity ;  but  you  will 
perceive  from  them,  that  I  am  wedded  to  no  system  except  that 
of  universal  toleration  and  christian  good  will.     Your  distinctions 
relative  to  the  different  degrees  of  toleration  are  undQubtedly  jitet 
The  government  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  Bay  have  set 
an  example,  I  had  almost  said  of  justice  in  the  disposal  of  the 
public  wealth  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  religion^ 
well  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  Christian  states  ;  and  their  mode- 
ration ought  to  cover  the  sticklers  amongst  ourselves  for  American 
episcopacy,  with  contrition  and  confusion. 

"  By  virtue  of  my  office  in  the  university,  I  am  a  minister  of  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  ;^  but  ever  since 
my  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  I  have  re6€h 
lutely  refused  contributing  any  thing  towards  the  support  of  the 
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society,  because  I  always  believed  that  its  missionaries  were  more 
zealous  in  proselyting  Dissenters  to  episcopacy,  than  in  converting 
Heathens  to  Christianity.  Tliis  conduct  of  mine  has  been  con- 
sidered as  exceeding  strange,  and  has  given  great  offence ;  but 
I  had  rather  offend  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  for  ever, 
than  act  contrary  to  my  decided  judgment  for  an  hour,  and 
your  book  will  now  inform  them,  that  my  reasons  for  not  sub- 
scribing were  well  founded  .  Whenever  I  consider  how  much 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  polluted  by  the  ambition  of  its 
ministers,  how  much  the  great  ends  of  civil  society  have  been 
perverted  by  a  lust  of  domination  in  its  rulers,  it  makes  me 
regret  the  low  condition  of  humanity,  and  excites  a  longing 
for  some,  other  existence  where  the  petty  passions  incident 
to  *our  nature  will  be  done  away ;  where  truth,  and  honesty,  . 
and  charity,  and  all  the  virtues  which  either  a  philosopher  or 
a  Christian  can  set  any  value  upon,  shall  be  practised  with  lew 
disadvantage. 

"  I  am  a  man  of  no  kind  of  ceremony,  and  shall  be  happy  in 
euhivating  your  acquaintance  whenever  I  have  an  c^portunity. 
This  short  scene  of  life  is  too  important  to  be  wrangled  away  in 
endless  disputes,  on  subjects  of  politics,  or  religion,  with  men  who 
are  ignorant  of  every  useful  object  of  knowledge,  or  with  those 
whose  judgments  are  warped  by  interest  or  misguided  by  passion. 
I  look  upon  the  improvement  of  the  understanding,  by  a  free 
communication  of  sentimentis  with  a  candid  and  intelligent  friend, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  on  this  side  the  grave. 

"I  am,  &c 

"K  Watson.*' 

K 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1779)^  Mr.  Gibbon!  published  an 
aofiswer  to  hiavarions  antagonidtsy  wba  had  antmadTerted  on  his 
History  of  Uie  Dedihe  and  F^  of  the  Boman  Empire^  Una 
answjer  was  ^distingui^ed  by  gteat  severity  towards  othet.  men, 
but  by  great  courtesy  towards  myiel£  '  I  thought  m3rielf  called 
upon  to  write  to  Mr.  Gibbon^  dnd  sent  him  the  subjoined  letter. 

•  "It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pl^aswe  i;o  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  Mr:  Gibbon  }•< I  beg  he  would 
acx^pt  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  too  £tvourable  manner  in  which 
he  htis  spoken  of  a  performance  which  deriveb  its-  chief  mtirit.firom 
the'eli^nce  and  importance  of  the  work  it  attempts  to  oppooe. 
'•  ^  I  have  no  hope  of  a  future  eai^ence  except  ^ai  which  U  grounded  \ 
on  the  trtah  4f  Chrtsttcmitjf ;  t  wulh'not4abe  deprived  cf  this' hope:  \ 
but  I  shmdd  be  an  apostate  from  t|ie  mild  principles  of  the  religion 
I  profess,  if  I  could  be  actuated  with  the  least  animosity  againift 
those  who  do  ^not  think  with  me,  uporithis^  of  all  odior  the  most 
important  subject:    I  beg  your  pardon,  for  this  dedarat^ipn  of  my 
beliefi  but  njy  temper  is  natur^y  open,  and  it  ought,  assuredly, 
to  be  fWfdMDUt  disguise  to  a  man  whom  I  wish  no  longer  to  look 
upon  as' an  antagonist,  but  a  fnend.  — 

^     '     ^  *aam,  &c 

"R.  Watson.V 

This  letter  was  published  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  Miscellanelous  Works 
and  Life  in  1796,  and  no  sooner  published  than  noticed  by  the 
King,  who  i^oke  to  me  of  it  at  his  Levee,  calling  it  an  odd  letter. 
I  did  not  immediately  recollect  the  purport  of  it ;  but  on  His 
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Majesty's  cepeatmgiiis  observation^  it  occurred  to  m^  and  I^in- 
stantly  said  to  him,  that  I  had  frequently  met  with  respeetaMe 
men,  who  cherished  an  expectaticm  of  a  Jviure  state,  though  they 
rejected  Christianity  as  an  imposture,  and  that  I  thought  my 
pubUdy  declaring  that  I  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  might  perhaps 
induce  Mr., Gibbon,  and  other  sucA  men,  to  make  a  det^er  inves* 
tigation  into  the  truthof  rdyigion  than  they  had. hitherto  done. 
His  Majesty  expressed  himself  perfectly  satis^ed,  both  wiih  my 
opinion  and  with  my  motive  for  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Gibbon. 

In  February,  1780, 1  preached,  at  the  request  of  tiie  Vice^Chan- 
ccdlor,  the  Fast  Sermon  before  the  University. ;  A  little  befiure 
this  time  several  counties  had  begun,  to  follow  the  example  of 
Yoricshire,  in  petitioning  Parliament  against  the  undue  influence 
cif  the  Ciown^.  amongst  the  rest  Bn  ambiguous  advertisemmt  had 
been  published  by.  the  &3ieriff  of  Huntingdonshire,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  letter  to^the  Duke  of  Mandiester,  then 
Lordflieutenant  of  the  county. 

f^  My  Lord  Duke,  Cambridge,  Jan.  9th,  17«a 

^  As  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  I  have  no  inconsiderable  pro^ 
perty  at  Somersham.  I  observe  a  meeting  c^  the  county  is  adver^ 
tised  for  an  address  to  ParUament  If  the  address  be  designed  to 
convey  the  most  distant  approbation  of  the  public  measures  which 
have  been  carrying  on  for  several  years,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
an  oppoctaxntj  of  giving  it  an  hearty  negative  I  take  the  liberty 
of  signifying  this  to  Yoiu*  Grace,  because  indispensable  business  in 
the  University,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  ^meeting,  will  prevent 
my  att^idance  at  Hunting(k)n ;  ^d,  if  the  opinion  of  jan  absent 
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man  can  be  of  any  weight,  I  should  be  hs^py  to  have  mine  ex-, 
pressed  by  Your  Grace. 

"I  am,  &c 

"R  Watson." 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Mandiester,  informing 
me  that  a  petition  was  intended,  and  pressing  me  to  attend  the 
county  meeting,  I  sent  the  following  reply. 

«  My  Lord  Duke,  Cambridge,  Jan.  13th,  1780. 

^  It  gives  me  real  concern  that  public  business,  whidi  cannot  be 
puit  off,  requires  my  presence  at  Cambridge  on  the  day  fixed  jR>r 
the  county  meeting  at  Huntingdon.  Would  to  God  there  may 
be  virtue  and  good  sense  enough  in  the  kingdoni  to  second 
the  endeavours  of  those  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  save  their 
country ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Crown  (which  has  acquired  its 
present  strength  more,  perhaps,  from  the  additional  increase  of 
empire,  commerce,  and  national  wealth,  than  from  any  criminal 
desire  to  subvert  the  constitution,)  has  pervaded,  I  fear,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people.  Every  man  of  consequence  almost  in  the 
kingdomf  has  a  sonj  relation,  friend,  or  dependant,  whom  he  wishes  to 
provide  for;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  liberty  of  this  country,  the 
Crown  has  the  means  of  gratifying  the  expectation  of  them  aU. 

";I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  mankind,  but  that  some  men  of  integrity 
may  be  found  who,  in  their  public  conduct,  prefer  the  conscious* 
ness.of  acting  right  to  every  prospect  of  advantage;  but  their  - 
number  is  comparatively  small,  and  is  decreasing  every  day.  The 
proposed  petition  to  parliament  is  so  true  in  its  pruiciplei,  so  di- 
vested of  party  prejudices,  so  temperate  in  its  expressions,  aad  every 
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way  so  adapted  to  do  good,  that  1  cannot  question  but  it  will  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  honest,  the  sensible,  and  the  disin- 
terested of  all  sides.  For  my  part,  I  beg  leave  to  give  it,  with  all 
possible  truth  and  good  conscience,  my  most  hearty  concurrence. 

"  I  ann  &c 

«R- Watson." 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  published  these  two  letters  without 
my  privity;  he  ought  certainly  to  have  had  my  permission  to 
have  done  it,  but  the  publication  gave  me  no  concern ;  the  letters 
contained  my  real  sentiments,  and  I  had  no  fear  of  having  my 
sentiments  known.  1  had  not  the  usual  prudence,  shall  I  call  it, 
or  sdfish  caution,  of  my  profession  at  any  time  of  life,  —  Ortus  a 
quercu  non  a  saticcj  I  knew  not  how  to  bend  my  principles  to  the 
drcumstances  of  the  times.  I  could  not  adopt  that  versatility  of 
sentiment  which  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  but  ^ith 
morie  of  worldly  wisdom  than  of  honour,  recommends  in  his 
eighth  book  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum^  as  necessary  to  a  man 
occupied  in  the  fabrication  of  his  own  fortune :  Ingenia^  He  toys, 
grama  et  solennia^  et  mutare  nescia,  plm  plerumqtie  habeant  dignitatis 
quam  felicitatis.  Hoc  vero  vitium  (I  cannot  esteem  it  a  vitium)  in 
aiiquibus  a  natura  penitus  insitum  estj  qui  suopte  ingenio  sunt  viscasif 
^  nodosi^  et  ad  versandum  inepti..  Were  this  viscosity,  this  nodo- 
sity of  temper  somewhat  more  common  amongst  us,  (especially 
amongst  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,)  I  cannot 
tiunk  that  either  the  public  interest  or  private  respectability 
of  character  would  be  lessened  thereby.  My  Fast  Sermon  'was 
eagerly  bought  up ;  the  city  of  London  purchased  a  whole  edition 
t»f  one  thousand  copies,   which  they  distributed  gratis. .    The 
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Archbishop  of  Cmtejbmy  (Gorawallis)  had  expressed  himsdlf 
richer  petulantly,  inr  the  presence  of  Lord  Camden,  against  my 
sermon,  "  The  Principles  of  the  -Revoluticwi  vindicated,"  and  was 
reproved  for  it  by  His  Lordship,  who  told  him,  that  it  contained 
the  principles  in  which  His  Grace,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been 
educated.  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  Fast  Sermon  to  him  with  the 
following  letter : 

«*  My  Lord  Archbishop,  Cambridge,  Feb.  7.  1780; 

^  One  of  my  sermons  has,  I  have  been  informed,  met  with 
Your  Grace's  disapprobation  ;  and  this  may  have  a  similar  fate. 
I  have  no  wish  but  to  sp^c  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth 
upon  every  occasion,  and  never  yet  thought  of  pleasing  any 
person  or  party  when  I  spoke  from  the  pulpit ;  so  that,  if  I  am 
in  an  error,  it  is  at  least  both  involuntary  and  disinterested  I  never 
come  to  London;  but  my  situation  in  this  place,  suflScientiy 
difficult  and  laborious,  gives  ni^  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  right 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  it  certainly  gives  me  a  right  not  to  be 
misunderstood  by  the  head  of  the  Church. 

^^  1  am,  &c 

^^  R.  Watson.'* 

This  letter  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  promote  a  good  imd^* 
standing  between  the  Archbishop  and  myself;  but  I  was  very 
indifferent  about  it,  and  I  never  afterwards  troubled  myself  with 
him ;  for  I  had  no  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  he  was  so  wH53- 
ridden  I  had  no  opinion  of  his  poUtics.  My  predecessor  had 
been  fifteen,  and  I  had  been  nine  years  Professor  of  Divinity, 
without  either  of  us  having  been  noticed,  as  to  preferment,  by 
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dither  the  Archbishop  or  the  minbtei^s  of  the  Cro^vn  ;.aiid  I  h«i 
more  pleasure  in  letting  the  Archbishop  see  that  I  was  not  to  be 
intimidated^  tlian  I  should  have  haci  in  receiving  irom  himthe 
best  thing  in  his  gift,  after  a  long  servile  attention. 

:  My  temper  could  never  brook  submission  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  ingratiating  myself  with  great  liien;  and  hence  Dn 
HaUi^^  (afterwards  Bishop  of  St  Aira[ihy)  whose  temper  (was 
different,  called  me  one  of  the  Bikgui} .  and  he  was  r^ht  eoough 
in  the  denomination.  I  was  determined  to  be:  advaifieed  mcmy\ 
profession  by  force  of  desert,  or  not  at  ail.  It  has  been  said, 
(I  believe  by  D'Alembert,)  that  the  highest  offices  in  dnirchaad 
state  resemble  a  p3rramid  whose  top  is  accessible  to  only; two 
sorts  of  animals,  eagles  and  reptiles.  My  pinions  were  not  strong 
Plough  to  pounce  upon  its  top,  and  I  scorned  by  creeping  to 
ascend  its  summit  Not  that  a  bishopridc  was  then  or  ever  an 
object  of  my  ambition ;  for  I  considered  the  acquisition  of.  it  as 
no  proof  of  personal  merit,  inasmuch  as  bishopricks  are  a&  often 
grr^  to  the  flattering  dependants,  or  to  the  unlearned  youngej^ 
brandies- of  noble  families,  as  to  men  of  the  greatest  erudition  j 
an4 1  considered  die  profession  of  it  as  a  frequent  oceasibn"  of 
personal  demerit ;  for  I  saw  the  generality  of  th^  Bishops  barter^ 
ing  their  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their  order  for  the 
chafice  of  a  translation,  and  pdlluting  Grospel4iumility  by  the 
^ide  of  pvelaey^  >  I  used  th^  to  say,  and  I  say  ao  stilly  render  the 
office  of  a  bishop  Tespectable  by  giving  some  civil  distinction  to 
its  possessor,  in  order  that  his  example  m^  have  more  weight 
with,  both  the  laity  and  clergy.  Annejc  to  eadi  bishc^ridc  some 
portion  of  the  royal  ecclesiastical  patronage  which  isinotw.pros^ 
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tituted  by  the  Chancellor  and  the  minister  of  the  day  to  the  purpose^ 
of  parliamentary  corruption,  that  every  Bishop  may  have  means 
sufficient  to  reward  all  the  deserving  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

Give  every  Bishop  income  enough,  not  for  display  of  worldly 
pomp  and  fashionable  luxury,  but  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
works  of  charity,  and  to  make  a  decent  provision  for  his  family.: 
but  having  done  these  things  for  him,  take  from  him  all  hopes  of 
a  translation  by  equalizing  the  bishopricks.  Oblige  him  to  a 
longer  residence  in  his  diocese  than  is  usually  practised,  that  he 
may  do  the  proper  work  of  a  Bishop;  that  he  may  direct  and 
inspect  the  flock  of  Christ ;  that  by  his  exhortations  he  may  confirm 
the  unstable,  by  his  admonitions  reclaim  the  reprobate,  and  by  the 
purity  of  his  life  render  religion  amiable  and  interesting  to  all. 

About  this  time  my  friend  General  Honejrwood  ofiered  to  give 
me  for  my  life,'  and  for  the  life  of  my  wife,  a  neat  house  at  the. 
end  of  his. park,  at  Markshall  in  Essex.  The  situation  was  sufr 
ficiently  attractive,  and  I  wanted  a  place  to  retire  to  occasionally 
from  my  engagements  at  Cambridge;  but  I  thought  as  Marmontel 
had  done  on  a  similar  present  being  offered  him  by  M.  de  Marigoy, 
ce  don  etoit  Une.chaine^  etje  rCen  voulois  point  porter. 

In  a  little  time  after  the  publication  of  my  Fast  Sermon,  a 
printed  Letter  was  addressed  to  me  by  an  anonymous  correspond- 
ent The  Letter  was  written  with  some  spirit,  but  with  little 
argument  Not  being  of  a  resentftil  temper,  I  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  publisher  of  the  pamphlet,  and  desired  him  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  author. 
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"Sir,  '       ,         '  ' 

*^  You  have  thought  me  worthy  of  your  public  correispondeiiee. 
Whether  you  are  really  the  old  friend  you  pretend  to  be  or  not, 
piermit  me  to  assure  you  that  I  could  wish  you  would  come  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  me ;  my  mind  is  open  to  conviction ;  your 
conversation  mi^t  convert  me,  or  mine .  might  have  the  same 
effect  on  you.  I  never  can  have  the  least  resentment  against  any 
one  who  differs  from  me  on  principle,  and  you  and  I  do  not, 
probably,  diEsr  iso  much  as  you  suppose ;  for  my  wishes  to  heal 
what  I  apprehend  to  be  a  dangerous  wound  in  our  civil  constir 
tution,  will  ever,  I  trust,  be  regulated  by  a  regard  fbr  p^ace  and 
Christian  charity. 

*^  Would  to  Grod  the  King  of  En^and  had  men  of  magnjonimity 
enough  in  his  cmmcils,  to  advise  him  to  meet,  at  this  juncture^ 
the  wishes  of  his  people ;  he  would  thereby  become  the  idol  of 
the  nation,  and  the  most  admired  monarch  in  Eurc^e. 
y  ^  You  mistake  me,  Sir^  if  you  mppose  that  I  have  the  most  distant 
dedre  to  make  the  democratic  scale  of  the  constitution  outmeigh  the 
monarchical.  Not  one  jot  of  the  legal  prerogative  of  the  crown  do 
I  wi$k  to  see  aboUshed ;  not  one  tittle  of  the  King\  influence  in  the 
state  to  be  deitroyedj  except  so  far  as  it  is  emended  over  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  people^ 

"  There  are  a  few  mistakes  in  your  publication,  relative  to  the 
motives  of  my  conduct  They  may  be  involuntary  mistakes, ,  and 
sis  such  I  forgive  them :  they  may  be  voluntary  ones,  and  in  th^t 
case,  I  wish  you  may  forgive  yourself.  As  to  any  asperities  in 
sentiment  or  expression  into  which  you  may  haye  been  betrayed, 
fibm  thinking  me  a  nad  political  criminal,  who  deserved  chastise- 
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ment^  I  heartUy  forgive  them  all,  because  I  am  conscious  that 
they  are  all  unmerited.  ^ 

"  I  am^  &€• 

^^  R.  Watson/' 

■    I  presently  received  a  flimsy  answer,  to  which  I  returned  the 
following  reply :  — 

■.  '  > 

<^  Sir,  «  Cambridge,  April  14th,  1780, 

**  Though  an  hour^s  conversation  would  bring  us  better  ao^ 
quainted  with  each  other's  sentiments,  than  a  month's  oorres* 
pondence  can  do,  yet  I  should  think  myself  deficient  in  the 
tiommon  intercourses  of  social  life,  if  I  did  not  return  you  my 
acknowledgements  for  the  regard  you  have  expressed  for  my 
private  character :  the  compliments  you  have  paid  me  must  be 
attributed  to  your  partiality  more  than  to  my  desert 

^^  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  think  that  the  principles  which  you 
ladmit  to  be  true  in  theory  cannot  be  applied  in  practice.  I  am 
not  very  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  reform,  but  much  miy 
be  done  by  honest  men,  and  without  blood  j  and  whether  imy 
thing  can  be  done  or  not,  still  must  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
each  individual  firmly  to  profess  what  appears  to  him  to  be  rights 
though  air  the  world  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
By  a  contrary  conduct,  many  a  moral  and  political  evil  has  been 
establisked,  Mid  many  a  virtue  banished  from  amongst  mankind; 
just  as  many  a  battle  has  been  lost,  fi^om  each  man  saying,. why 
should  not  I  run  away  as  well  as  the  rest  ?  which  mi^t  have  been 
won,  if  each  man  had.  said,  I  will  stand  and  do  my  duty,  lest 
others  do  what  they  wilL 
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*^  I  am  not  the  Satan  you  esteem  me ;  for  I  do  not  think  with 
Satan,  that  it  is  ^^  better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  HeiiYeji.^ 
But  /  do  thinks  that  it  is  better  to  bask  in  the  sun^  and  suck  a  fott^ 
iuitous  sustenance  from  the  scanty  drippings  qfthe  most  barven  rf>cfc 
in  Switzerland^  with  freedom  for  my  friend^  than  to  batten^as  a 
skDvcy  at  the  most  kuicuriofus  tdl^e  of  the  greatest  dey^ndon  the  globe. 

^^  The  King,  notwithstanding,  has  not  a  more  loyal  jsubject^  nojr 
the  constitution  a  wanner  friend. 

.    ^^  I  most  readily  submit  to  laws  made  by  men  exercising  their 
free  powers  of  deliberation  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  but  when 
the  l^islative  assembly  is  actuated  by  an  extrinsic  spirit,  then 
:fiubmission  becomes  irksome  to  me ;  then  I  begin  to  be  alarmed ; 
knowing  with  Hooker,  that  to  live  by  one  man^s  wilh  becomes  the 
cause  of  ail  metCs  misery.     I  dread  despotism  worse  than  death ; 
and  the  del^otism  of  a  Parliament  worse  than  that  of  a  King; 
but  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come,  when  it  will  be  necessary 
,for  me  to  declare  that  I  will  submit  to  neither.     I  shall  probftbly 
be  rotten  in  my  grave,  before  I  see  what  you  spe^k  of,  the  tyranny 
of  a  George, the  Sixth,  or  of  a  Cromwell.;  and  it  may  be  that  I 
want  philosophy  in  interesting  myself  in  political  di^uisitions,  in 
apprehending  what  may  never  happen;  but  I  conceive  that  I. am 
itQ  live  in  society  in  another  state,  and  a  sober  attachment  to  theo- 
retic principles  of  political  truth,  cannot  be  an  improper  ingr^ 
•  dient  in  a  social  chfuractet,  either  in  this  world.or  in  the  n^xt. 
: .    "  You  think  the  county-members  as  obnoxious  to  influence  as 
the  borough-inembers.     This  theory  is  not  cpnfirmed  by  pbserv- 
,  ation ;  for  in  the  gr|»t  division  on  the  6th  of  AprU^  the  boroughs 
I  of  Cornwall  alone  fiu?iished  tweaity-seven  voters,  and  the  Cinque 
Ports  thirteen,  in  suppwt  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  all 
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the  couiltiesi  in  Englatid  and  Wsdes  did  not  furnish  twehre  But 
1  forbear  entering  into  the  argument  of  either  your  public  oi- 
private  letter.  I  am  persuaded  you  mean  as  well  as  myself,  and 
I  lea;ve  the  matter  in  dispute  between  us  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public*  ■- 

^^  I  really  have  no  fair  ground  of  suspecting  to  whom  it  is  that  I 
am  vnriting,  nor  have  I  any  curiosity  on  the  subject ;  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  I  am  writing  to  a  gentlejnan  of  genius  and 
ability  who  wishes  me  no  illy  and  to  one  who  is  philosopher 
enough  to  excuse  the  diversities  of  men's  opinions  on  most  intel- 
lectual subjects,  knowing  that  they  are  to  be  explained  upon  much 
the  same  principles  by  which  he  would  explain  the  differences 
obs^vable  in  their  statures  and  complexions. 

"I  am,  &C. 

"R.  Watson." 

I  received  another  letter  from  my  anonymous  correspondent, 
in  which  he  confessed  that  his  pamphlet  did  not  sell,  and  that  my 
sermon  was  tnuch  read  He  requested  me  at  the  same  time  not 
to  publish  his  letters.  Several  years  afterwards  I  imderstood  that 
I  vffis  indebted  to  a  man  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  (Mr.  Cum- 
berland) for  this  notice.  Upon  another  occasion  he  published 
what  he  thought  an  answer  to  my  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  I  had  too  great  contempt  for  his  powers  of  argumen- 
tation to  answer  any  thing  he  published  against  me :  he  had  merit 
as  a  versifier  and  a  writer  of  essays,  but  his  head  was  not  made 
for  close  reasoning.  There  are,  says  Locke,  "  some  men  of  one, 
"  some  of  two  syllogisms  and  no  more,  and  others  that  can 
^>  "advance  but  one  step  further.     .These  cannot  always  discern 


^^  that  side  on  Which  the  strongest  piroofs  lie.''     Mr*  Cumberland; 
was  at  most  a  two  syllogism  man. 

I  had  some  time  before  this  appUed  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to 
forward  a  petition  in  Cambridgeshire  upon  the  plan  of  the  York*- 
shire  petition:  but  I  soon  found  that  even  His  Grace's  concur*^ 
rence  could  not  conciliate  to  such  a  measure  some  of  the  leading 
gentlemen  in  the  county.  Many  respectable  families  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire had^  during  the  preceding  reign,  been  avowed  Jacobites, 
and  in  this  they  were  professed  supporters  of  the  Tory  system. 
Passing,  therefore,  over  the  gentlemen,  we  got  an  hundred  prin- 
cipal yeomen  to  sign  a  requisition  to  the  sheriff  to  call  a  county- 
meeting.  This  requisition  the  sheriff  refused  to  comply  witii: 
upon  his  refusal  the  meeting  was  called  by  the  yeomen  who  had 
signed  the  requisition  to  the  sheriff,  and  it  was  very  well  attended 
by  persons  of  all  ranks.  The  meeting  was  holden  in  the  Senate- 
house-yard,  as  the  county-hall  could  not  contain  the  numbers^  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1780.  Lord  Duncannon  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  meeting;  and  the  following  petition,  which  I  had 
previously  prepared,  was  read,  and  almost  unanimously  approved 
of;  for,  on  a  show  of  hands,  only  one  or  two  were  held  up 
against  it 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commcms  of  Great  Britain  in  Par- 
liament   assembled :    the  Petition  of  the  Gentlemen^ 
Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Cambridge, 
Sheweth, 
"  That  your  petitioners  do  thus  publicly  declare  their  entire  and 
zealous  approbation  of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  as  placed 
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m  the  firee^  and  independent  ^  Goneutft^nee  of  King,  Lords^  ftiuf 
Commons,  in  preference  to  every  other  mode  of  civil  government. 
That  they  anxiously  wish  the  blessing  of  this  form  of  legislation 
to  be  continued  to  their  latest  posterity,  in  its  constitutional 
purity.  That  they  seriously  apprehend  this  form  of  legislation 
will  be  essentially  vitiated,  if  not  virtually  cAan^ed,  whenever  the 
treasure  and  offices  of  the  community  shall  be  successfully  em- 
ployed to  bring  the  representatives  of  the  people  imder  the  undue 
ibfluence  of  the  executive  govemmait.  That  they  conceive  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  change  is  at  present,  and  has  formerly 
been  too.  notorious  to  admit  of  doubt  or  to  require  proof  That 
they  conceive  every  st/item  of  public  administration  carried  on  hy 
means  of  parliamentary  corruption,  however  sanctioned  by  time,  pre-- 
cedenti  or  authority,  to  be  absolutely  unjustifiable  upon  every  principle 
of  good  sense,  and  iound  policy ;  to  be  as  dishonourable  to  the  up^ 
right  intentions  of  the  Crown,  as  it  is  burdensome  to  the  property  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

"  Your  petitioners  do  therefore  most  solemnly  apply  themselves 
to  the  honour,  the  justice,  the  integrity  of  this  honourable  House, 
J>raying  that  effectual  measures  may  be  taken  by  thb  House,  to 
enquire  into  and  correct  any  gross  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money,  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emoluments  of  office,  to 
rescind  and  abolish  all  sinecure  places  and  unmerited  pensions, 
and  to  use  all  such  other  constitutional  means,  as  may  tend  to 
establish  the  independence  of  ParUament  on  the  most  lasting 
foundations. 

"  And  your  petitioners  are  the  more  earnest  in  their  prayer, 
because  they    are    of    opinion    that  no   other,  expedient    can 
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equally  tend  to  heal  our  domestic  divisions,  to  unite  liie  whole 
nation  in  the  wannest  support  of  His  Majesty's  person  and  gd^ 
vernment,  against  the  unprovoked  hostilities  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  to  put  a  final  period  to  that  primary  source  of 
national  distress,  the  American  war." 

After  the  petition  was  agreed  to  by  the  county-meeting,  a  com^ 
mittee  was  established  for  promoting  the  object  of  the  petition, 
and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  10th  of  the  following 
April.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  was  made  chairman  of  the  com^ 
mittee,  which  consisted  of  fifty-one  members.  He  requested 
that  I  would  be  a  delegate  from  the  county  of  Cambridge,  to 
meet  the  delegates,  whidi  were  to  be  sent  from  other  counties, 
in  London ;  but  this  ofiice  I  rd^ed  to  accept.  He  imagining 
that  my  refusal  proceeded  ftota  an  apprehension  of  being  ill 
thought  of  at  court,  jocularly  said.  You  mmt  be  forced  down  the 
Kings  throai  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  assured  him  that  my 
refiisal  proceeded  from  a  regard  to  my  situation ;  that  I  did  not 
thinly  it  suitable  to  my  station  as  a  clergyman,  and  especially  as 
a  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  enter  so  deeply  into  political  con- 
tentions. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  four  days  before  our  second  county- 
meeting,  the  House  of  Commons  took  the  petitions  of  the  people 
into  consideration,  and  authenticated  the  grievances  therein  conir 
plained  of.  The  minister  was  beat  upon  the  main  question,  by  a 
majority  of  283  to  215.  The  three  following  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  House  on  that  ever  memorable  day. 
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^  !•  Hiat  it  is  necessary  to  declare,  that  ihe  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 

"  2.  That  it  is  competent  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  examine 
into,'  and  to  correct  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list 
revenues,  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue, 
whenever  it  shall  seem  expedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
BO  to  do.  . 

"  3.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  provide,  as  ' 
far  as  may  be,  an  immediate  and  effectual  redress  of  the '  abuses 
complained  of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  from  the 
differait  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  this  kingdom."    . 

c  Glorious  resolutions  these !  fit  to  be  inscribed  on  tablets  of 
gold,  and  hung  up  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  inform  suc- 
ceeding ages,  that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  stimulated,  in 
•1780,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  striiggle' against  the 
danger  impending  over  the  constitution  from  the  increased  and 
increasing  influence  of  the  Crown ! ! ! 

*  Before  these  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  had  prepared  a  plan  of  association  for  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
in  which  the  main  things  insisted  on  were,  the  not  suffering  any 
candidate  for  the  coimty  to  be  at  any  expense,  on  account  of  the 
votes  and  interest  of  the  associates, —  and  the  not  supporting  any 
candidate  at  the  next  general  election  who  would  not  engage  to 
vote  for  triennial  Parliaments.  Despairing  of  rendering  the 
electors  honesty  or  the  elected  incorruptible  at  once,  I  thought 
that  an  election  without  expense,  and  a  triennial  Parliament,  were 
the  first  means  towards  accomplishing  a  thorough  reformation  of 
the  constitution.     I  differed  in  this  opinion  from  some  of  those 
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whom  I  considered  as  the  first  Whigs  of  the  couittry ;  btot 
their  arguments  appeared  to  me  to  bear  a  temporising  cast,  and 
as  I  had  no  sinister  end  in  view,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  give 
up  my  own  opinion  to  theirs.  Mr.  Burke  had  much  influence 
with  them ;  I  admired,  as  every  body  did,  the  talents,  but  I  did  not 
admire  the  principles,  of  that  gentleman.  His  opposition  to  the 
clerical  petition  first  excited  my  suspicion  of  his  being  an  high 

churchman  in  religion,  and  his  virulent  abuse  of  Doctor  Price 
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persuaded  me  that  he  was  a  Tory,  perhaps,  indeed,  an  aristocratic 
Tory,  in  the  state.  Our  petition  had  been  signed  by  near  a  thou- 
sand freeholders  in  less  than  a  week ;  there  was  a  great  dislike  in 
the  county  to  an  association,  and  thinking  that  no  good  could  be 
derived  from  an  association,  that  was  not  generally  approved  of,  I 
drew  up  the  following  paper,  as  a  more  conciliatory  measure  to  the 
county,  and*  a  more  respectfiil  one  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  read  both 
the  plan  of  association,  and  the  following  paper,  to  the  Committee 
Ijefore  we  went  to  the  County  Hall,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
meeting ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Committee  being  of  opinion,,  diat 
an  association  should  not  then  take  place,  the  following  paper  was 
delivered  to  Lord  Duncannon,  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  read 
by  him  to  the  freeholders  assembled  in  the  County  HalL  on  the 
letbof  April,  1780:  — 

>  '  •       .         ■  .  . 

**  Whereas  the  Committee,  appointed  attthe  last  county  nrceting, 

'for  effectually  promoting  the  object  of  the  petition,  to  Parliament 

&en  agreed  to ;  and  for  preparing  a  plan  of  association  on  le^ 

and  constitutional  grounds,  to  support  the  laudable  refprm  therein 

oecommended;   and  for  adopting  such  other  measui;es  afi  may 
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qpnduce  to  restore  the  independence  of  Parliament!  have  received 
iwtheiiilic  information,  that  the  general  allegation  of  the  said 
pt^ition,  aad  of  many  other  petitions  from  various  comities^  citiesi, 
and  boroughs,  respecting  the  influence  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment pvCT  the  representatives  of  the  people,  hath  been  taken  into 
conaideratipn,  and  admitted  by  the  Honourable  the  Commons  o£ 
jt^reat  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled  to  be  ju9t  and  weU  founded; 
and  whereas  the  said  Commons  have  resolved,  that  the  ino-eased 
and  increasing  influence  of  the  Crown  (or  in  words  to  that  efiect) 
QHght  to  be  diminished;  and  Wherea3  this  very  important  resolu- 
tion was  foUowed  by  other  resolutions,  tending  to  a  laudable 
isefonn  in  the  expenditure  of  pubUc  money,  and  to  the  establishing 
the  indepaidence  of  Parliament  on  the  most  lasting  foundations: 
(he  Committee,  taking  these,  and  other  circumstances  into  their 
most  serious  consideration,  and  being  desirous  of  showing  all  propa* 
i«iqpect  to  the  deliberations,  and  of  placing  a  due  reliance  on  the 
discretion  and  integrity  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  do 
f»  these  reasons  decline,  for  the  present,  proposing  any  plan  of 
Msociation,  sincerely  trusting  that  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
made  so  noble  a  beginning,  will  be  animated  with  a  proper  zeal  to 
persevere  in  deserving  the  highest  confidence,  and  the  warmest 
thanks,  of  their  constituents  and  fellow-subjects.  The  Committee 
are  thoroughly  sensible  that  from  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  all 
human  establishments,  the  civil  constitution  of  this  country  hath 
tSuflTered  in  the  course  of  less  than  a  century  some  change,  and 
that  it  doth  at  present  stand  in  need  of  some  reform ;  but  whether 
that  reform  may  be  best  accomplished  by  recurring  to  triennial 
Parliaments ;  by  disfranchising  the  lesser  borou^is ;  by  inoreasi^ 
the  number  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shires ;  by  regulating  .the  ex- 
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p^nditure  of  public  money ;  or  by  other  means,  they  do  not  at 
present  think  proper  to  declare  their  opinions ;  being  persuaded 
that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament  assembled, 
haying  signified  their  inclination  to  make  a  reform,  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  being  instructed  in  the  mode  of  doing  it  The  Com- 
mittee, being  actuated  by  the  most  unfeigned  regard  for  the  con- 
stitution of  their  country,  feel  a  satisfaction  wlHch  cannot  be 
expressed,  in  hoping  that  the  representatives  of  the  people,  called 
upon,  as  they  are,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  vfill  unite  in  healing 
our  internal  divisions,  by  confirming  our  confidence  in  their 
integrity ;  will  conspire  as  zealously  in  protecting  the  prerogatvoe  of 
the  Crown  from  all  attempts  to  lessen  it,  as  in  protecting  the  rqn'e- 
sentatives  of  the  people  from  that  corrupting  in/luence,  which  fore- 
bodes the  ruin  of  the  constitution^  and  which  they  in  their  wisdom 
haoe  already  resohed  ought  to  be  diimmhedJ* 

This  paper  was  agreed  to  by  the  meeting,  which  was  then  ad- 
journed sine  die,  subject  to  the  call  of  tlie  Committee ;  and  the  Com^ 
mittee  was  adjourned  sine  die,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chmrmaa* 

Upon  subsequent  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
tended  to  realise  the  general  proposition  concerning  the  reduction 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  Minister  so  successfully  exerted 
that  influence,  that  nothing  effectual  was  done,  and  he  continued 
in  office,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  shewn  not  only  by 
the  petitions  of  the  people  out  of  Parliament,  but  by  their  repre- 
soitatives  in  Parliament,  who  had,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
out-voted  him  on  important  questions.  In  preceding  reigns 
ministers  were  dismissed  when  they  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
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people,  but  there  was  no  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  George  the 
Third!!! 

Ai)i  insurrection,  on  the  score  of  religion,  soon  after  happened 
in  London;  and  this  circumstance,  though  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  petitioning  interest  of  the  kingdom,  very  much  disheart-^ 
ened  the  friends  of  reform,  and  imboldened  the  Tories  to  circulate 
the  basest  calumnies  against  the  principal  Lords  and  Commons 
then  in  opposition  to  the  ministry.  I  myself  saw  a  letter  from 
the  then  Archbishop  of  York  (Markham)  accusing  them  of  being 
the  fomentors  of  the  riots.  I  mention  this,  not  with  a  desire  of 
stigmatising  a  man,  in  many  respects  estimable,  but  to  guard 
other  zealots  from  supporting  their  party  by  uncharitable  judg- 
ments— an  "  evil  tongue,**  is  censurable  in  any  man,  but  is 
past  bearing  in  an  Archbishop.  I  from  this  time  clearly  saw 
that  the  Crown,  through  the  instrumentality  of  influenced  Par- 
liaments, could  do  any  thing.  The  mischief  of  the  American  war 
was  Q^^rried  on  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  everv  other 
mischief  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  way ;  for  a  minister  would 
want  common  sense  to  run  any  risk  in  taking  upon  himself  re- 
sponsibility for  obnoxious  measures,  when  he  could  secure  the 
consent  of  Parliament  to  almost  any  measure  he  might  propose! 
I  see  not,  in  the  nature  of  our  government,  any  remedy  for  this 
evil.  You  cannot  take  from  the  Crown  the  means  of  influencing 
Parliament,  by  lodging  these  means  in  any  other  hands,  without 
destroying  the  constitution,  and  you  cannot  (such  is  the  largeness 
of  your  debt,  your  commerce,  your  army,  your  navy,  add  the  extent 
of  your  empire)  extinguish  those  means.  A  few  real  patriots  may 
jsigh  over  this  tendency  of  our  constitution  to  despotism,  and  it 
may,  from  time  to  time,  meet  with  some  obstruction,  not  only 
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from  the  virtue  of  individuals  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  but  from 
the  moderation  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Crown  itself,  but  it  will 
ultimately  prevail.  Such  were  my  sentiments  above  thirty  years 
ago^  and  nothing  has  since  happened  to  make  me  change  them, 
but  many,  many  things  to  confirm  them. 

In  May,  1780, 1  published  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Elyf  at  my  Primary  Visitation.  This  Charge  was 
principally  intended  to  recomm^id  an  establishment  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  express  purpose  of  translating  and  publishing 
Oriental  Manuscripts  wherever  found.  And  I  hinted,  diat  the 
then  litigated  estate  of  Sir  Jacob  Downing  might,  when  adjudged 
to  the  University,  be  properly  employed  in  supporting  an  Oriental 
College.  This  Discourse  was  republished,  without  my  consent 
being  asked,  at  Calcutta  in  1785,  and' made  the  first  article  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Miscellany.  Among  other  compli-i 
mentary  letters  sent  me  on  this  occasion,  I  received  one  from 
Dr.  Keene,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  which  he  expressed  his  wishes,  that 
I  had  formed  my  character  solely  upon  the  learning  and  ability 
(he  was  pleased  to  say)  I  possessed,  and  not  on  politics.  This 
bishop  of  Ely  had  been  made  a  bishop  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, for  supporting  the  Whig  interest  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  the  late  reign ;  I  therefore  instantly  returned  him 
the  following  answer,  which  was  no  more  than  his  apostasy  from 
Whiggism  deserved :  — 

''  My  Lord,  Cambridge,  May  28.  1786. 

**  I  AM  much  flattered  by  Your  Lordship's  approbation  of  my 

Charga     My  politics  may  hurt  my  interest,  but  they  will  not 
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hurt  my  honour.  They  are  the  pdltics  of  Lodee^  ofSomeny  and 
of  JtoolxTy  and  m  the  reign  df  Greorge  the  Second  they  weie  the 
politics  of  this  University. 

''  Iam,&c- 

"  R.  Watson.'' 

Seeing  the  readiness  with  which  the  petition  had  been  signed 
by  the  frediolders  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  I  persuaded  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  to  offer  his  broths  (Lord  Robert  Manners)  for 
the  county,  at  the  general  electicm  in  1780.  The  two  other  can-* 
didates  were  Mr.  Yorke  (the  present  Lord  Hardwicke),  and  Sir 
Sampson  Gideon  (now  Lord  Eardley).  The  whole  planning  and 
conducting  of  this  business  fell  i^pmi  me.  My  tolerating  princi- 
ples had  gained  me  the  esteem  of  the  Presbyterian  Diss^iters, 
and  their  support  contributed  essentially  to  the  carrying  the 
election  on  the  14th  of  September,  1780.  The  poll  was  finished, 
by  my  contrivance^  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  the  votes  in  a  few 
hours,  by  whic^  a  very  great  expense  was  saved  to  all  the  candid 
dates,  and  all  tumult  was  avoided.  With  the  transactions  by 
which  the  borough  of  Cambridge  was  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
power  of  the  Rutland  family  I  had  no  concern :  I  would  not  be- 
come an  instrument  in  ministerial  traffic  for  a  rotten  borough. 

In  Ilebruary,  1781,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, informing  me  that  the  rectory  of  Knaptoft  in  Leicestershire, 
in  his  patronage,  was  vacant,  and  offering  me  the  presentation  to 
it  This  fitvour  was  given  me  without  any  solicitation  on  my 
part,  and  it  was  given  me  I  beUeve  not  so  much  as  a  reward  for 
the  service  I  had  rendered  him  in  the  Cambridgeshire  election. 
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is  for  the  extraordinary  attention  I  had  paid  to  hitn  during  the 
course  of  his  education  at  Cambridge.  I  was  just  then  ptrinting 
the  first  two  volumes  of  my  Giemical  Essays,  and  I  had  great 
pleasure  in  dedicating  them  to  His  Grace. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1781,  I  was  seized  with  a  da^igeix>U8  fever, 
the  peccant  matter  of  which  being  probably  lobked^up  by  an  im- 
proptt  use  of  large  doses  of  t  bark,  reduced  me  in  a  ;few  weieka 
to  the  lowest  state.  Wh^i  the  Acuity  had  given  me  over,  and  I 
was  in  a  state  of  insensibility^  my  wife  saved  my  life  by  boldly 
giving  me  at  once  a  whole  pi^er  of  James's  Powder ;  it  operated 
as  an  emetic,  I  discharged  a  vast  quantity  of  putrid  bile»  Sicaad 
slept  soundly  for  seven  hours*  after  the  <^eration*  I  conUn^ued^ 
however,  still  very  weak,  and'  went  in  Octbbee  into  Westmore- 
land, to  try  if  my  native  air  woidd  re-establish  my  health ;,  but 
neither  air  nor  diet,  nor  the  art  of  healing,  nor  a  much  better 
thing  than  the  art  of  healing  a  good  constitution,  have  enabled 
me  to  get  the  better  of  the  original  disorder,  which  Sir  Ricdiard 
Jebb  called  a  paralysis  of  the  stomaclu  Our  two  principal  phy- 
sicians at  Cambridge  showed  the  sagacity  of  their  judgment,,  for 
Professor  Plumptree  said,  HnBt.  1  should  take  a  great  deal  ^f  ^uU* 
ing  down ;  and  Dr.  Glynne  said,  that  I  should  neva*  get  the 
better  o£  the  disorder.  :  I  am  not  yet  quite  pulled  down,  nor  have 
I  any  prbs^pect  of  getting  welL  <  It  has  bec9i  a  great  bappin^ 
to  me  during  this  long  illness^  that  my  spirits  have  never  &Oad 
me.  I  have  considered^  during  every  period  of  my  life^  pain  ^ 
a  positive  ^vil  which  every  percipient  being  must  be  -desirous  of 
escaping ;  but  death  is  a  door:  of  entrance  into  a  better  life,  which 
tni^y^  by  a  dncdre  Qurbtmn^  be  consider^  as  a  Messing^— 7%aiiA» 
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be  to  God  for  the  inegtimable  giji  of  eternal  lifSf  tkrouf^  Jetmt 
Chriit! 

In  March,  1782,  Soame  Jenyns  published  his  Disquisitions  on 
Various  Subjects,  The  seventh  disquisition  was  wholly  opposite 
to  the  principles  of  government  which  I  had  maintained  in  the 
sermon  intitled.  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vindicated; 
and  that  sermon  was  evidently  glanced^  at  in  some  parts  of  the 
Disquisition.  This  Toryism  vexed  me,  and  though  I  was  very  ill 
at  the  time,  I  instantly  wrote  an  answer  to  it  I  did  not  get 
Mr.  Jenyns's,  book  till  Thursday  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  sent  off 
the  answer  to  it,  to  be  printed  in  London,  on  the  evening  of  the 
liext  day,  under  the  title  of,  An  Answer  to  the  Disquisition  on 
(Jovemment,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  Disquisitions  on  Several 
Subjects. 

I  had  severity  enough  in  my  disposition,  had  I  indulged  it,  to 
have  written  bitter  replies  to  whatever  was  published  against  me ; 
but  partly  from  the  pride  of  conscious  political  innocence,  and 
partly  from  a  principle  of  Christian  forbearance,  I  took  no  notice 
of  the  senseless  malignity  of  any  of  them. 

On  the  25tli  of  Mai'ch,  1782,  a  total  change  of  ministry  took 
place.  I  happened  then  to  be  in  London,  and  had  the  honour  of 
dining  with  Lord  Rockin^am  on  that  day.  When  we  were  alone 
after  dinner,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the  mariner  in  which  the 
change  of  adrriinistration  had  bieeri  effected ;  and  he  read  to  me 
the  several  propositions  to  which  he  required  the  King's  explicit 
consent,  before  he  would  accept  the  office  of 'First  Lord  of  the 
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Treasury,  The  propositioM  were  of  the  utmost  public  import- 
ance; sudi  as, — There  being  no  veto  put  on  the  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  America — The  suffering  the  Contractors  and 
Custom-House  Officers'  Bill  to  pass — The  reduction  of  the  in- 
-fluence  of  the  Crown,  by  the  abolition  of  useless  offices  —  The 
introduction  of  a  system  of  general  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment of  die  state. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  on  public  matters,  which  I 
then  had  with  the  Minister,  I  took  occasion  to  say,  that  among 
other  subjects  of  reform  I  hoped  he  would  think  of  reforming  the 
bench  of  Bishops.  He  asked,  by  what  means?—  I  answered,  the 
best  means  might  not  be  practicable  without  exciting  too  great  a 
ferment  in  the  country,  but  that  the  rendering  the  Bishops  iiufe- 
pendent  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  taking  away  translations,  woidd, 
I  thought,  be  a  measure  exceedingly  useful  in  a  political  light; 
this,  I  added,  might  be  done  without  injuring  any  individual,  by 
annexing,  as  the  sees  became  vacant,  part  of  the  property  of  the 
rich  bishoprics  to  the  poorer  ones,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  as 
near  as  possible  to  an  equality^.  The  revenues  of  the  bishoprics, 
when  thus  equalised,  would,  I  apprehended,  be  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance for  all  the  bishops,  without  suffering  any  of  them  to  hold 
catrimendams.  His  Lordship  thanked  me  for  the  hint,  and  said, 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  the 
public  in  serving  me.  I  answered,  that  I  would  never  be  trouble- 
some to  hini  in  asking  for  any  thing. 

Several  counties  presented  addresses  to  the  King  on  the  diiuige 
of  the  ministry ;  and  I  drew  up  the  following  for  the  County  of 
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CMdbridge,  which  was  unanimously  approved  of  at  a  County 
meeting  on  the  8th  of  June,  1782. 

"  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

*^  We  Your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  freeholders  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Cambridge,  beg  leave  to  approach 
your  throne;  and  we  approach  it  with,  wepremme^  a  well* 
grounded  confidence  that  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
our  thanks,  which  we  now  tender  to  Your  Majesty,  for  your 
paternal  goodness  to  your  people,  shown  in  your  confiding  your 
councils  and  the  administration  of  public  measures  to  men  of 
approved  int^ity,  consummate  ability,  intelligent  activity,  un* 
doubted  loyalty,  and  firm  attachment  to  the  genuine  constitution 
of  their  country, 

^  ^^  Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  administration,  we  trust  that 
our  enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  will  yet  be  humbled  ;  that 
our  ancient  Allies  will  see  cause  to  regret  their  (Holland  leagued 
with  France)  new  connections,  and  that  our  brethren  in  America 
will  not  be  averse  from  peace.  —  We  sincerely  congratulate 
Your  Majesty  on  the  success  of  your  arms  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  as  a  probable  mean  of  efiectuating  these  ends. 

"  Persuaded  that  by  such  ministers  our  money  will  not  be 
mis^plied,  we  will  with  cheerfiilness  submit  to  any  burden, 
which  may  enable  Your  Majesty  to  convince  the  Powers  of 
£urope,  that  you  have  the  singular  feUcity  of  reigning  over  a 
free  and  magnanimous  people^  impatient  of  the  most  distant  tendency 
to  despotism^  but  above  all  others  affectionate  to  their  Prince^  and 
zealous  Jbr  his  glortf. 
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^*  Convinced  that  a  system  of  parliamentary  corruption  is  dero^ 
gatory  from  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  Your  Majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  expensive  to  the  state,  and  ruinous  to  the  constitution ; 
we  b^  le^ve  to  express  our  hearty  approbation  of  the  measures 
which  Youir  Majesty's  ministers  have  taken  in  parliament  to 
destroy  it;  and  at  the  same  time  to  testify  our  most  cordial 
thanks  to  Your  Majesty  for  the  greatness  of  mind  displayed  in 
your  concurring  with  such  salutary  councils.  W%(U  more  remaitu 
to  be  done^  we  doubt  not  will  be  done^  with  ds  Jmt  a  regard  to  the 
tnonarchical  ds,  to  the  democratical  part  of  the  constitution;  for  xve 
are  not  of  those  who  wish  the  constitution  were  altered^ ''  bui  restored 
to  its  original  purity y 

In  composing  this  address,  and  indeed  in  all  my  other,  political 
writii^  and  speeches,  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  I  lived  in 
RomtdifcBcej  and  not  in  Platonis  UoXilBttx. 

On  coming  home  (July  2.  1782)  from  creating  the  doctors  ia 
the  Senate-*House,  I  was  informed  that  Lord  Rockingham  had 
died  the  day  before.  This  would  have  been  a  dreadfrd  blow  to  a 
man  of  ambition,  but  it  gave  me  no  concern  on  my  own  account; 
for  though  he  had  flatteringly  told  me,  that  he  was  so  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  public  conduct,  that  he  should  be  glad  of  an 
oppqrtunity  of  serving  the  country  in  serving  me,  yet  I  had  no 
expectation  that  he  had  then  an  intention  (as  I  was  afterwards 
told  by  Lord  John  Cavendish  he  had)  of  promoting  me  to  a 
bishopric  I  sincerely  r^etted  the  great  loss  which  the  public 
sustained  by  his  death ;  for  he  was  a  minister  of  greater  ability^ 
than  was  generally  believed,  and  he  possessed  that  int^rity  of 
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constitutional  principle,  without   which  the  greatest  ability  is 
calculated  only  to  do  great  mischief. 

When  Lord  John  Cavendish  informed  me  of  Lord^  Rocking- 
ham's intention  towards  me,  he  informed  me  also,  that  I  might 
apply  with  probable  effect  either  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  or  the 
Duke  of  Uutland ;  but  I  made  no  application  to  either  of  them ; 
I  called  however  at  Euston  on  the  following  Monday,  in  my  way 
to  Yarmouth. 


The  Duke  of  Grafton  then  told  me  that  the  Bishop  of  Landaff 
(Barrington)  would  probably  be  translated  to  the  See  of  SaUsbiiry, 
which  had  become  vacant  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  that  he  had  asked  Lord  Shelburne,  who  had 
been  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  permit  me  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  bishopric  of  Landaff.  This  unsoUcited  kindness  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  gratified  my  feelings  very  much,  for  my 
spirit  of  independence  was  ever  too  high  for  my  circumstances. — • 
Lord  Shelburne,  the  Duke  informed  me,  seemed  very  well  dis- 
posed towards  me,  but  would  not  suffer  him  to  write  to  me ;  arid 
he. had  asked  the  Duke  whether  he  thought  the  appointment 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Notwithstanding 
this  hint,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
who  had  not  at  that  time  forsaken  the  friends  of  Lord  Rodpng- 
ham.  I  knew  his  great  regard  for  me,  but  I  abhorred  the  idea  of 
pressing  a  young  nobleman  to  ask  a  favour  of  the  new  minister, 
which  might  in  its  consequences  sully  the  purity  of  his  political 
principles,  and  be  the  means  of  attaching  him  without  due  con- 
sidei^ation  to  Lord  Shelburne's  administration.     Not  that  I  had 
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any  reasoil  to  think  ill  of  the  neW  minister:  I  was  perBonally 
unacquainted  with  him,  but  I  was  no  stranger  to  tlie  talents  he 
had  shown  in  opposing  Lord  North's  American  war  j  and  Lord 
Rockingham  had  told  me,  that  Lord  Shelbume  had  behaved  very 
honourably  to  him  in  not  accepting  the  Treasury,  which  the  King 
had  offered  to  him  in  preference  to  Lord  Rockingham.  I 
mention  this  circumstance  in  mere  justice  to  Lord  Shelbume ; 
whose  constitutional  principles  and  enlarged  views  of  public 
pohcy  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  sustain  the  character  of 
a  great  statesman  in  the  highest  ofiice. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  wrote 
to  me  at  Yarmouth  —  that  he  had  determined  to  support  Lord 
Shelburne's  administration^  as  he  had  received  the  most  positive 
assiirances,  that  the  independency  of  America  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledgedf  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  relative  to  a  parliamentary 
reform  granted.  He  further  told  me,  that  the  bishopric  of 
Landaff,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  would  be  disposed  of  in  my 
lavour  if  he  asked  it ;  and  desired  to  know,  whether,  if  the  offer 
should  be  made,  I  would  accept  it  I  returned  for  answer  that  I 
conceived  there  could  be  no  dishonour  in  my  accepting  a  bishopric 
firom  an  administration  which' he  had  previously  ife^ermene£/  to 
support;  and  that  I  had  expected  Lord  Shelbume  would  have 
given  me  the  bishopric  without  application,  but  that  if  I  must 
owe  it  to  the  interposition  of  some  great  man,  I  had  rather  owe 
it  to  that  of  His  Grace  than  to  any  other. 

On  Sunday,  July  21st,  I  received  an'  express  from  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  informing  me  that  he  had  seen  Lord  Shelbume,  who 
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had  amtidpated  \m  wishes^  by  mentionmg  me  for  the  vacant 
bishopric  before  he  had  asked  it.  t  kissed  hands  on  the  26tli  of 
that  month,  and  was  received,  as  the  phrase  is,  very  graciously ; 
this  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  been  at  St.  James's. 

In  this  manner  did  I  acquire  a  bishopric  But  I  have  no 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  promotion  ;  for  I  think  I  owed 
it  riot  to  any  rqgard  which  he  who  gave  it  me  had  to  the  zeal  and 
industry  with  which  I  had  for  many  years  discharged  the  func- 
tions, and  fulfilled  the  duties,  of  an  academic  life ;  but  to  the 
opinion  which,  from  my  Sermon,  he  had  erroneously  entertained, 
that  I  Was  a  warm,  and  might  become  an  usefid  partisan.  Lord 
Shelburne,  indeed,  had  expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Graflon  hi* 
expectation,  that  I  would  occasionally  write  a  pamphlet  for 
their  administration.  The  Duke  did  me  justice  in  assuring  him,, 
that  he  had  perfectly  mistaken  my  character;  that  though  I 
might  write  on  an  abstract  question,  concerning  government  or 
the  principles  of  legislation,  it  would  not  be  with  a  view  of 
assisting  any  administration.     , 

I  had  written  in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
because  I  thought  those  principled  useful  to  the  state,  and  I  saw 
them  vilified  and  neglected;  I  had  taken  part  with  the  people 
in  their  petitions  against  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  because  li 
thought  that  influence  would  destroy  the  constitution,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  increasing;  I  had  opposed  the  supporters  of  the 
American  war,  because  I  thought  that  war  not  only  to  be  inexpe- 
dient, but  unjust.  But  all  this  was  done  from  my  own  sense  of 
things,  and  without  the  least  view  of  pleasing  any  party :  I  did^ 
however,  happen  to  please  a  party,  and  they  made  me  a  bishop. 
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r  Jiave  Tiitherto  "followed,  and  sh^  continue  to  follow,  toy  own 
judgment  in  all  public  transactions ;  all  parties  now  und^sUtiui 
this,  and  it  is  probable  that  I  may  continue  to  be  Bishop  of  Lan-* 
daff  as  long  las  I  live.  Be  it  so.  WealtJi  and  power  are  but 
secondary  objects  of  pursuit  to  a  thinking  man,  especially  to  a 
thinking  Christian. 

At  my  first  interview  with  Lord  Shelbume,  he  expressed  a 
desire  that  we  might  become  well  acquainted ;  and  said,  that  a9 
he  had  Dunning  to  assist  him  in  law  points,  and  Barry  in  army 
concerns,  he  should  be  happy  to  consult  me  in  church  matters. 
I  determined  to  make  use  of  this  overture  as  a  mean  of  doing,  as 
I  hoped,  some  service  to  religion,  and  to  the  Established  Church  j 
which,  from  a  most  serious  and  unprejudiced  consideration^  I  had 
long  thought  stood  in  great  need  of  a  fundamental  reform. 

A  few  days  after  this  first  interview,  the  Minist^  told  me,  that 
he  had  from  the  first  fixed  upon  me  for  the  bishopric  of  Lan- 
dafF.  I  firmly  asked  him,  why  he  had  not  then  given  it  to  mes, 
without  waiting  for  the  interference  of  any  person  ?  He  said,  he 
had  given  it  witJiout  being  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  but 
he  acknowledged  that  he  wanted  to  please  the  Duke  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  replied,  that  I  supposed  every  minister  was  desirous  of 
making  a  piece  of  preferment  go  as  far  as  possible  in  creating 
obligations ;  but  that  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  he 
given  me  the  bishopric  at  once.  I  then  informed  him,  that  I 
had  something  to  say  to  him  which  required  a  little  leisure  to 
discuss.  He  appointed  a  day  on  which  I  was  to  dine  widi  him '; 
>nd  on  that  day  (Septemba*  5th,  1782,)  I  delivered  into  his 
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hands  the  following  paper,  the.  subjects  of  which  had  much 
engaged  my. attention  before  I  was  a  bishop,  and  I  did  not  think, 
that,  by  becoming  a  bishop  I  ought  to  change  the  principles 
which  I  had  imbibed  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Locke :  — 

^^  There  are  several  circumstances  respecting  the  Doctrine^  the 
Jurisdictiony  and  the  Revenue  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
would  probably  admit  a  temperate  reform.  If  it  should -be 
thought  right  to  attempt  making  a  change  in  any  of  them,  it 
seems  most  expedient  to  begin  with  the  revenue. 

"  The  two  following  hints  on  that  subject  may  not  be  unde- 
serving Your  Lordship's  consideration :  —  First,  a  bill  to  render 
the  bishoprics  more  equal  to  each  other,  both  with  respect  to 
income  and  patronage;  by  annexing,  as  the  richer  bishoprics 
become  vacant,  a  part  of  theif  revenues,  and  a  part  of  their 
patronage,  to  the  poorer.  By  a  bill  of  this  kind,  the  bishops 
-would  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  holding  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, in  commendam^ — a  practice  which  bears  hard  on  the  rights 
of  the  inferior  clergy.  Another  probable  consequence  of  such  a 
bill  would  be,  a  longer .  residence  of  the  bishops  in  their  several 
^oceses ;  from  which  the  best  consequences,  both  to  religion, 
the  morality  of  the  people,  and  to  the  true  credit  of  the  church, 
might  be  expected ;  for  the  two  great  inducements,  to  wish  for 
translations,  and  consequently  to  reside  in  London,  namely, 
superiority  of  income,  and  excellency  of  patronage,  would  in  a 
great  measure  be  removed* 

^  Second,  a  bill  for  appropriating,  as  they  become  vacant,  an 
half,  or  a  third  part,  of  the  income  of  every  deanery,  prebend, 
or  canonry,  of  the  churches  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  Canterbury, 
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same  purposes,  mutatis  nmtandisj  as  the  first  fruits  and  t^oiths 
were  appropriated  by  Queen  Anne.  By  a  bill  of  this  kind^  a 
decent  provision  would  be  made  for  the  inferior  clergy,  in  a  third 
or  fourth  part  of  the  time  which  Queen  Anne's  bounty  alone  will 
require  to  effect;  A  decent  provision  being  once  made  for  every 
officiating  minister  in  the  diurch,  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on 
their  cures  might  mare  reasonably  be  required^  than  it  can  be  at 
present,  and  the  licence  of  holding  more  livings  than  one,  be 
restricted." 

Wten  I  delivered  this  paper  to  Lord  Shelbume,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  long  weighed  the  subject,  but  that  I  was  not  disposed 
to  introduce  it  into  P^liament,  if  it  met  with  his  disapprobation, 
as  I  neither  wanted  to  embarrass  his  administration,  nor  wished 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  plan,  by  having  it  brought  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ministry.  Lord  Shelburne  having,  at  a^  former 
interview  with  him,  asked,  en  passant^  if  nothing  could  be  gotten 
from  the  church,  towards  alleviating  the  burdens  of  the  state,  I 
observed  to  him  on  this  occasion,  Uiat  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
dburdi  would  not  yield,  if  it  were  equally  divided,  whidi  could 
not  be  thought  of,  above  150/.  a  year  to  each  clergyman,  a  provi- 
sion which,  I  presumed,  he  would  not  think  too  ample }  so  that 
any  diminution  of  the  church  revenue  seemed  to  me  highly  inex- 
pedient in  a  political  light,  unless  government  would  be  contented 
to  have  a  beggarly  and  illiterate  clergy,  an  event  which  no  wise 
'minister  would  ever  wish  to  see.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  my 
^iscopal  life,  did  I  endeavour  to  protect  the  church,  though  my 
enemies  have  constantly  repres^oited  me  as  desirous:  to  ii^ure  it. 
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Being  stroqgly  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  my  plan^  I  thought 
the  bes^iway  of  acoomplishing  it  would  be  to  state  it  clearly,  and 
to.  submit  it  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  might  be  most  instru- 
mfintal  in  forwarding  or  obstruc^^ing  it  In  pursuit  of  this  idea,  I 
drew  up  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  privately 
printed  four  copies.  I  sent  one  copy  to  Lord  Shelbume,  one  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  one  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  ai\d  one  to 
liord  John  Cavendish,  with  a  letter  to  each  of  them. 

Letter  to  Lord  Shelbume^   with  a  printed  copy  of  one  to  the 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  My  Lord,  «  Cambridge,  Nov.  10.  1782. 

.  "  When  Your  Liordship  first  acquainted  me  with  His  Majesty's 
intention  to  promote  me  to  the  See  of  Landafi*,  you  not  only 
informed  me  of  the  sincere  dispositions  of  both  Their  Majesties  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but  you  wished  me  to  turn  my 
thou^ts  that  way :  I  herewith  send  Your  Lordship  some  observa^ 
tiouA  on  a  Reform  in  the  Church,  which  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
might  he  very  quietly  made,  and  which  would  be  exceedingly 
liieful  in  a  religious  view.  I  wish  Your  Lordship  to  let  me  know 
whether  you  see  any  reason  against  submitting  this  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public  If,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  sift;ed, 
it' should  be  found  reasonable  to  adopt  the  diange  proposed.  Your 
Lorddbip  will  derive  no  discredit  from  supporting  it,  nor  will  the 
support  of  it  create  any  disturbance  to  your  administration. 

"1^  il  flatter  myseli^  that  I  am  writing  to  a  minister  who  does  not 
ofMne  under  Grodus's  description;  and  indeed,  unless  I  could 
diabeUeve  ihe  testimony  <!^  all  who  know  him,  I  may  be  sure 
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that  lie  does  not :  Poiitiei  qui  sape  dogmata  vefxi  a  fakis^  taMria 
a  noxiis^  nen  norunt  distinguerey  omnia  nova  su9pectahabent^  '  i> 
*^  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  la3dng  the  proposed 
change  in  the  establishment  of  the  church,  before  His  Mi^esty, 
as  being,  imder  Christ,  its  chief  head.  I  am  so  far  from  having 
any  objection  to  this,  that  I  could  wish,  were  it  proper,  it  might 
be  done ;  and  whether  it  be  proper  or  not,  I  beg  leave  to  crave 
Your  Lordship's  good  offices,  in  assuring  His  Mfgesty  of  my'sin-^ 
cere  respect  and  duty  in  this,  and  every  other  matter  civil  and 
religious. 

"  I  am,  &C. 

«  R-  Landapp." 

My  political  principles,  I  knew,  were  not  of  a  courtly  cast, 
and  I  had  expressed  myself  so  unequivocally  on  that  subject  in 
my  sermon  on  "  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  vindicated,"  that 
I  wanted  to  prevent  the  King's  being  prejudiced  on  that  account 
against  my  plan  ;  and  I  thought  if  he  read  the  letter  calmly,  he 
could  not  disapprove  of  any  part  of  it 

Lord  Shelbume's  Answer  to  my  Letter. 

"  My  dear  Lord,  ^ 

"  I  HAVE  read  your  letter  to  the  Archbishop  attentively,  though 
hastily.  I  own  to  you  that  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible  to 
effect  either  of  the  propositions  contained  in  it  in  the  present 
moment,'  and  therefore  only,  improper  to  attempt  eitheir  at  this 
moment.  I  trust  as  you  do  me  so  much  justice  in  cMlher  respects 
you  will  in  this,  by  supposing  me  penetrated  with  the  horrid 

o  2 
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i^uation  of  the  lower  clergy,  and  tkorougfaly  sensUile  of  the 
advantages  wl^ch  would  result  to  sod^y  and  tlie  public  from 
making  it  more  comfortable  and  more  respectable  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  presents  itself.  I  have  not  time  to  tell 
Your  Lordship  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject  by  letter. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  on  the  26th,  and  to  have  frequent  op- 
portunities <^  conversing  with  Your  Lordship  on  these  and  otW 
matters.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  might  take  the  liberty,  I  would 
emueBdy  dissuade  any  immediate  publication.  > 

"  I  am,  &c 

^^  Shelburne."' 

To  this  letter  of  Lord  Shelbume's  I  sent  the  following  answer, 
tliou^  I  was  sensible  that  non-acquiescence  in  a  minister's  opi- 
nions, was  not  the  way  to  conciliate  his  regard 

«  My  Lord,  Cambridge,  Nov.  15. 1782. 

."  The  impossibility  of  effecting  either  of  the  propositions  in  the 
present  moment  (supposing  it  in  deference  to  Your  Lordship's 
judgment,  rather  than  admitting  it  to  exist)  is  certainly  a  good 
reason  for  not  bringing  the  matter  at  the  present  moment  before 
Parliament ;  but  it  is  no  reason,  I  humbly  think,  against  doing  all 
tliat  was  intended  by  the  letter,  submitting  it  to  public  discus- 
sion. I  have  this  business  so  much  at  heart,  that  in  order  to 
effect  it  I  will  readily  abandon  the  great  prospects  which  my  time 
of  Hfe,  connections,  and  situation  open  to  me,  in  as  probable  a 
maimer  as  they*  are  opened  to  most  other  bishops  on  the  baieh. 
I 'anxiously  wbh  for  Your  Lordship's  concurr^ice.*  It  is  a  goqd 
work,  it  will  give  all  those  who  forward  it  outward  credit  and  in- 
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ward  cantoEtt  I  pray  you  think  of  it  at  your  leisure.  I  wifi 
certainly  postpone  the  publication  till  I  have  seeu  Your  LorcU 
dliip. 

^lam,  &c 

^  R.  Landapp/' 

In  my  letter  to  Lord  John  CaVendish,  who  was  then  in  <^po- 
sition^  (and  whom  I  did  not  acquaint  with  my  correspondence 
with  Lord  Shelbume^  hoping  by  that  means  to  have  secured  the 
concurrence  of  both  parties,)  I  requested  him  simply  to  tell  me, 
whether  he  thought  that  the  intended  publication  would  do  me 
any  discredit,  or  the  public  any  service,  I  had  a  good  opinion  of 
Lord  John's  ability  and  integrity,  and  weight  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  shall  neither  hurt  the  cause  nor  his  character  by 
publishing  the  answer  which  he  sent  ma 

"  My  Lord,  Billing,  Nov.  21. 1782. 

^^  I  WAS  absent  from  home  all  last  week,  so  that  I  did  not  get 
your  letter  till  my  return.  You  do  me  too  much  honour  in  think- 
ing my  opinion  on  such  a  subject  worthy  any  notice.  I  have  read 
the  letter  to  the  Archbishop  with  my  best  att^tion,  and  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of  discredit  to 
any  man,  but  on  the  contrary  do  him  the  highest  honour.  The 
objects  of  it  are  not  only  raticmal,  but  such  as  seem  to  me  a  great 
improvement  both  in  a  religious  and  political  light ;  and  are 
stated  with  great  clearness  and  temper.  As  to  the  chance  of  doing 
good  I  cannot  be  so  sanguine,  as  I  should  think  it  ihad  not  at 
present  much  chance  of  success.  Corrections  (^  this  sort  ace  nBt 
often  brought  to  bear  at  the  first  trial     You  ar6  a  much  better 
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judge  than  I  am  how  far  sudi  a  proposal  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
cautious  disposition  of  your  brethren,  » 

"  I  am,  &c; 

^^  J.  Cavendish." 

Upon  my  going  to  London  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  I  saw 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  upon 
the  subject  <rf  my  l^*er  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
approved  of  the  plans,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  theni  iii 
the  most  opeq  and  sincere  manner,  but  told  me  that  Lord  Shel- 
bume  was  against  the  immediate  publication  of  the  letter,  for 
reascHis  whidhi  did  not  at  all  satisfy  him.  The  Duke  informed  me 
that  he  had  cdinitiunicated  the  matter  to  Lord  Camden.  I  soon 
after  saw  Lord  Camden,  when  he  was  pleased  to  say,  "  that  every 
line  in  the  letter  was  right,  but  that  it  would  take  me  twenty 
years  to  overcome  men's  prejudices.''  When  he  was  afterwards 
President  of  the  Council  for  many  years,  he  never  gaxe  me  the 
least  intimation  of  his  being  disposed  to  assist  in  promoting  a 
measure  which  he  had  so  much  approved. 

i  X)n  the  29(li  of  the  same  month  I  dined  with  Lbrd  Shelbui^ie. 
li  a  conversation  after  dinner  he  requested  me  not  to  publish  the 
letter  to  the  Archbi^op.  I  asked  him  why  ?  He  replied,  it  was 
not  the  time !  Tliat,  I  rejoined,  was  always  the  answer  of  a  states- 
man when  he  disliked  a  proposition,  and  that  I  wished  he  would 
plainly  say,  that  he  disliked  it  He  observed,  that  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  he  wished  it  to  be  put  off  a  year  or  two.  Having 
had  reason  to  suspect  tluit  he  had  a  disposition  to  be  nibbling  at 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  being  certain  that  they  only 
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wanted,  to  be  generallj  underotood  in  order  to  their  being^  secured^ 
I  boldly  told  him,  that  I  would  not  put  off  the  pubHcatimi.  if  there 
was  any  intention  of  taking  any  thing  ^  from  the ,  Church,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State.  He  assured  me.  that  hp  bad  no  juob  in- 
tention,, and  thAt  the  Universities,  too,  should  remain  untouched, 
I  then  said  to  him,  that  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  :aQ8W6r  to:  my 
consdaice  deferring  the  publication  of  the  plan  whidi  appeared 
to  me  so  very  usefuL  He  repli&l,  that  he  would  answer  it^tofine 
with  his  existence,  that  the  business  should  at  another  time  be 
done  much  naore  effectually.  I  was  unwillmg  that  tiib  solemn 
asseveration  should  be  rigtracted  or  explained  away.  I  did  bot 
therefore  open  my  lips  in  reply,  but  bowing  took  my  feavie.~* 
Thus  did  I,  before  I  had  been  six  months  on  the  bench,  attempt 
in  the  most  prudent  way  I  could  think  of,  to  make  a  beginning,  of 
that  reform  in  the  Church,  which  I  sincerely  thought  would  be 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  stability  of  the  Church  establish- 
ment, «id  the  advancement  of  genuine  Christianity ;  a  review  of 
the  doctrine  and  of  the  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  a  complete 
purgation  of  it  from  the  dregs  of  Popery,  and  the  impiety  of 
Calvinism,  would  have  properly  followed  a  wise  distribution  of  its 
revenue;  and  the  liberation  of  its  Bishops  from  ministerial  in*- 
fluence  would  have  destroyed  that  secularity,  to  tiie  attacks  d 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  rendered  them  more  Christian.  I 
have  never  lost  sight  of  this  object,  and  when  in  tiie  yew  1800, 
aJcind  of  opening  was  given  me  to  be  of  service  in  this  matter,  it 
will  appear  that  I  did  not  neglect  it  >'    '■ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  following  Febmary  (1788)  Lord  SheU 
bume  resigned  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in 
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April. foUowmg  a  new  ministry,  usually  called  the  Coalition  Mi- 
tiistry,  was  fonned ;  a  great  cry  was  every  where  raised  against 
Lord  Shelburne,  whether  justly  or  not  may  be  doubted ;  I  will 
mention,  however,  one  anecdote  to  his  honour  as  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity j  his  ability  was  never  questioned :  — ^  On  the  day  in  which 
the  peace  was  to  be  debated  in  the.  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  I 
happened  to  stand  next  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  asked 
him,  whether  he  was  to  be  turned  out  by  the  disapprobation  of 
the  Commons ;  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  certainly  tell  what 
would  be  the  temper  of  that  House,  but  he  could  say  that  he 
had  not  expended  a  shilling  of  the  public  money  to  procure  its 
approbation,  though  he  well  knew  *that  above  sixty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expended  in  procuring  an  approbation  of  the 
peace  in  1763. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  the  King  had  appointed 
Lord  Shelbume  to  the  Treasury,  without  the  knowledge,  at  least 
without  waiting  for  the  recommendation  of  the  Cabinet  This 
exertion  of  the  prerogative  being  contrary  to  the  manner  in  which 
gov^nment  had  been  carried  on  during  the  reigns  of  Greorge  the 
First  and  Second  by  the  great  Whig  families  of  the  country, 
and  differences  also  having  happened  between  Lord  Shelbume 
and  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet,  even,  during 
the  life-time  of  Lord  Rockingham^  many  of  them  resigned,  their 
situations  on  his  being  made  Prime  Minister,  and  united  with 
Lord  North  and  his  friends  to  force  him  from  his  office.  From 
the  moment  this  coalition  was  formed  between  Lord  North  and 
the  men  who  had  for  ^nany,  years  reprobated,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  his  political  principles,  I  lost  all  confidence  in  public  men. 
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I  had,  through  life,  been  »  strenuous  supporter  of  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  and  had  attached  myself,  in  some  degree,  to 
that  paitj  which  professed  to  act  upon  them :  but  in  their  co* 
•alescing  with  the  Tories  to  turn  out  Lord  Shelbume,  they  de- 
stroyed my  opinion  of  their  disinterestedness  and  integrity.     I 
clearly  saw  that  they  sacrificed  their  public  principles  to  pri- 
vate pique,  and  their  honour  to  their  ambition.     The. badness 
of  the  peace,  and  the  supposed  danger  of  trusting  power  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Shelbume,  were  the  reasons  publicly  given  for  the 
necessity  of  forming  the  coalition :  personal  dislike  of  him,  and  a 
desire  to  be  in  power  themselvesy^  were,  in  my  judgment,  the 
real  ones.     This  dissension  of  the  Whigs  has  done  more  injury 
to  the  constitution,  than  all  the  violent  attacks  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  which*  were  subsequently  made  during  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration.     The  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
long-continued  suspension  of  the  habem  corpus  act,  the  sedition- 
i)ills,  and  other  infringements  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were,  from  the 
turbulent  circumstances  of  the  times,  esteemed  by  many  quite 
salutary  and  necessary  measures :    but  the  apostasy  from  prin- 
ciple in  the    coalition-ministiry   ruined  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  lefl  it  without  hope  of  soon  seeing  another  respectable 
opposition  on  constitutional  grounds ;   and  it  stamped  on  the 
hearts  of  millions  an  impression  which  will  never  be  effaced,  that 
PatriotUm  is  a  stanckUotis  game  played  by  public  men  for  private 
ends^  and  frequently  little  better  than  a  selfish  struggle  for  powerl 
This  unfortunate,  may  it  not  be  called  unprincipled,  junction 
with  Lord  North,  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  wannest 
friends  of  the  late  Lord  Rockingham,  and,  amongst  others,  to 
myself;  and  L made  .no  scruple  of  expressing  iiriy  ophfiion  of  it; 
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Ti^as  I  expected,  was  taken  very  ill  by  ray  fonner  firitodi  R 
is  a  piinciple  with  all  parties,  to  require  froan  their  adherents  aa 
implicit  approbaticm  of  all  their  measures ;  my  spirit  \vras  ever 
too  high  to  submit  to  such  a  disgraceful  bond  of  political  coib- 
nection^  I  thought  it,  moreover,  a  duty  which  every  man^ 
capable  c^  forming  a  judgment,  owed  to  himself  and  to  his 
country,  to  divest  himself  of  all  party  attachment  in  public  trans^ 
acticms:  the  best  partisans  are  men  of. great  talents,  without 
principle ;  or  men  of  no  talents,  with  a  principle  of  implicit  at- 
tachment to  particular  men.  To  forget  all  benefits^  and  to  conceal 
the  remembrance  of  all  injwrie9j  ire  maxims  by  which  political 
mep  lose  their  honour,  but  make  their  fortunes. 

Hie  Whig  paift  of  the  coalition  liiinistry  Which  was  formed  in 
Aprils  1783,  forced  themselves  into  the  King's  service*  His 
Majedty  had  shown  the  greatest  reluctance  to  treating  with  themL 
Tlieir  enanies  said,  and  their  adherents  suspected,  that  if  povertj^ 
had  not  pressed  hard  upon  some  of  them/Uiey  would  not,  for  the 
good  of  their  country,  have  overlooked  the  indi^ities  which  had 
b6en  shown  them  by  the  court  ;^  they  would  have  declined  ac- 
cepting places,  when  they  perfectly  knew  that  their  services  wert 
unaceeptaUe  to  the  King. 

They  did,  however,  accept;  and  on  the  day  they  kissed  hands  I 
told  Lord  John  Cavendish  (who  had  reluctantly  joined  the  co- 
alition) that  they  had  two  things  against  them,  the  C/o»e^  and  the 
CcfmUry;  that  the  King  hated  them,  and  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  turning  them  out ;  and  that  the  coalition  would 
make  thetxmntry  hate  thein*     Lord  John  was  awar^  of  the  op* 
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jidsitioniliey  would  have  from  the  doset,  but  he  entertamed.no 
suspicion  of  the  country  h^ing  disgusted  at  the  coalition.  The 
event,  however,  of  the  general  election^  invwhich  the  Whig  in- 
terest* was  almost  every  where  imsuceessftil,  ondi  Lord  John  him- 
self turned  out  at  York;  proved  thati  my  foresight  was  well 
ibundecL  It  is  a  great  happiness  in  oiur  cbnstitntion,  that  when 
th6  aristocratic  parties  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  flaj^antly 
deviate  frotn  principles  c^  honour,  in  orde^  to  support  their  re- 
spective interests,  there  is  integrity  enough  strll  remaining  in  the 
mass  of  the  people,  to  counteract  the  mischief  of  sudi  selfishness 
or  ambition. 

During  the  interval  between  Lord  Shelburae's  resignation  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  I  published  my  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. I  sent  a  copy  to  every  Bishop,  and  of  them  all  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  done  (Porteus)  had  the  good  manners  so  miieh  as  to 
Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it  1  had  foreseen  this  timidity  of 
the  bench,  and  I  had  foreseen  also  that  he  must  be  a  great- 
minded  minister  indeed,  who  would  bring  forward  a  measure  de- 
priving him  of  his  parliamentary  influence' over  the  spiritual 
lords :  but  I  believed  thtft  what  wi^  right  would  take  place  at  last, 
and  I  thought  that  by  publishing  the  plan  it  would  s|:and  a 
chance  of  being  thoroughly  discussed.  Men's  prejudices,  I  Was 
sensible,  could  only  be  lessened  by  degrees;  and  I  was  firmly 
of  opinion  that  no  change  ought  ever  to  be  made  in  quiet  timesi 
till  the  utility  of  the  change  wm  generally  acknowleidged. 

Mr.  Cumberland  published  a.  pamphlet  agamst  me  on  this 
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occasion ;  btit  he  kneW  nothhig  of  the  subject,  and  misrepresented 
my  design.  He  laid  himself  so  open  in  every  page  of  his  per- 
formance, that,  could  1  have  condescended  to  answer  him,  I 
should  have  made  him  sick  of  writing  pamphlets  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Some  other  things  were  published  by  silly  people,  who 
would  needs  suppose  that  I  was  in  heart  a  republican,  and  meant 
harm  to  the  Church  establishment  Dr.  Cooke,  Provost  of  King's 
CoUege,  was  one  of  those  few  who  saw  the  business  in  its  proper 
light ;  he  thanked  me  for  having  strengthened  the  Church  for  at 
least,  he  said,  an  hundred  years  by  my  proposal. 

I  received  many  complimentary  letters ;  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  long  dead,  but  it  does  %uch  honour  to  his  me- 
mory that  his  surviving  friends  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  a 
sight  of  it. 

*^  My  Lord, 
"  I  HAVE  been  content  hitherto  to  observe  your  progress  in 
reputation  and  honours  with  a  silent  satisfaction.  I  was  pleased 
with  your  answer  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  entertained  by  yottr  Che- 
mical Essays,  which  brought  an  abstract  subject  nearer  to  the 
level  of  such  understandings  as  mine ;  and  I  sincerely  rejoiced  to 
bear  of  your  advancement  to  the  purple.  Yet  on  these  occasioi^ 
I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to  break  in  upon  you,  either 
with  my  acknowledgments  or  felicitations.  You  owe  the  present 
trouble  I  give  you  to  the  recent  publication  of  your  Letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which  I 
feel  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  this  letter,  especially  for  your 
defence  of  the  isecond  consequ^ce  (the  independence  of  the 
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Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords)  of  your  plan,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  entitles  you  to  the  thanks  of  every  honest  man  in 
England.  It  is  the  privilege  of  your  situation,  my  Lord,  to 
speak  words  that  will  be  heard  in  high  places,  and  it  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  the  community  whether  they  be  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  or  of  self-interest  and  adulation.  I  have  my  fears, 
indeed,  —  my  fears  not  for  you,  my  Lord,  but  for  my  country,  — 
that  you  will  reap  no  other  fruit  from  your  proposal  than  the 
applause  of  the  public  and  the  approbation  of  your  own  heart 
A  contrary  doctrine  prevails,  and  is  disseminated,  with  some 
caution  indeed,  but  with  much  industry,'  even  among  the  loweir 
^  ranks  of  courtly  politicians,  so  far  as  to  reaching  my  ears,  —  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  corruption  to  our  welfare.  I  remember 
two  or  three  years  ago  to  have  seen  a  well-written  Letter  to 
Dr.  Watson,  under  the  character  of  a  Country  Curate,  (it  pro- 
ceeded from  thie  pensioned  pen  of  Cumberland,)  in  which  the 
writer  pleasantly  enough  contends  for  some  influence  of  the 
crown  to  counteract  the  effect  of  republican  principles,  pride, 
envy,  disappointment,  and  revenge.  Unluckily,  in  a  postscript  to 
this  letter,  the  cloven  foot  peeps  out  from  imder  the  cassock, 
and  the  writer  has  added  to  his  opponents  two  others,  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Suppose,  says  he,  fof  i  moment,  (some,  perhaps, 
may  think  it  a  violent  supposition,)  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  all  honest,  intelligent,  and  uncorrupt ;  that  no 
minister  could  prevail  upon  them  by  places  pension,  or  artifice ; 
What  is  the  consequence?  Why  the  constitution  is  overturned; 
that  constitution  which  the  wisdom  and  blood  of  our  ancestors 
was  exhausted  in  establishing ;  that  is,  which  wisely  established 
a  balance  to  counterpoise  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  honestyi  and 
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provkfed  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  virtne.  The  writer 
may  quibble,  but  I  defy  him  to  get  fairly  off  from  this  ccmsequelice 
^his  own  wordsl  ... 

*  ^*  A  true  diescription  of  the  present  system  might,  perhaps^  be 
given  in  the  words  of  ari  old  Briton,  which,  thou^  immediatdy 
applied  to  Roman  tyranny,  might  in  a  secondary  sense  be  con- 
sidered as  pr^hetie  of  a  modem  British  House  of  Commons  :  — 
Natn  servituH  ifiandpia  kernel  veneunty  atque  vitro  cc  domtnis 
ahmtur  Britannia  servitatem  mam  qtwtidie  emit 9  qtwtidie  pasciti 
Gaigaeus  in  Tacit;  But  I  have  rambled  too  far,  and  must  only 
add,  that  r  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 

-    "  Your  Lordship's  much  obliged 

'    .  ^*  and  most  obedient  servant, 
Ipswich,»  Apra  «tb,  1783.  «  S.  Darby.'^ 

'  IVfr*  Darby  was  a  most  respectable  charactei^,  highly  esteemed 
by  all  %ho  knew  him  for  his  int^rity  and  ability,  and  had  for- 
merly been  an  eminent  tutor  in  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  I 
sent  him-  immediately  the  following  answer : 

,.  "Dear  Sir, 
'  ^M  RETURN  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  The  «p» 
probation  of  one  good  and  liberal-minded  man,  is  dearer  to  me  than 
the  highfest  honours  of  the  church ;  the  puff  of  lawn  was  never  any 
object  of  my  ambition  ;  but  I  ever  have  been  ambitious  of  being 
thought  weH  of 'by  men  of  virtue  and  understanding,  and  you  must 
alknv  me  to  say  that  in  that  light  I  am  proud  of  your  letter.  I 
liave  great  hopes  that  my  plan  will  be  effectuated,  but  I  mean  not 
^o^briiig  it  forward  tiH  men*s  minds,  the  mijids  especially  of  the 
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ctinrch  dignitaries,  are:  recovered  £:om  theo^idle  flppreh^iBioiiB  <^ 
danger  from  innovation. 

•  «Iam>&c. 

♦«  B.  Landaff." 

On  the  30th  of  May,  ITSS,  I  made  tiie  following  (my  first) 
speeeh  in  parliament  The  case  was  het\^een  the  Bishc^  of  Lon^ 
don  and  Disney  Fytdie,  Esq.,  on  a  writ  of  error  from  His  JM^jesty's 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  brought  by  the  bish^  as  plaintiff,  who  had 
refiised  to  institute  a  clerk  presented  by  the  said  Fytche,  on 
account  of  the  clerk  having  given  a  general  bond  of  resignation^ 
My  speaking  was  Unexpected  by  the  bench,  as  I  had  not  signified 
my  intention  either  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  any  other 
person:—  ' 

"My  Lords,  : 

^*  Though  I  am  extremely  sensible,  howniuch  it  would  become 
me  to  endeavour  to  bespeak  your  indu^ence  for  the  liberty  which 
I  am  now  taking,  of  delivering  my  sentiments  on  a  subject  tfaaft 
has  already  received  so  able  and  so  ample  a  discussion  fix>m  the 
learned  judges,  yet  I  hold  Your  Lordships'  time  to  be  much  too 
precious  to  be  consumed  in  listening  to  any  preface  or  apdb^ 
which  I  could  make.  I  am  the  more  imboldened  to  deliver  niy 
opinion  on  this  subject,  from  observing  that  the  learned  judges 
are  not  unanimous  in  theirs.  Had  they  been  perfectly  united 
in  sentiment,  I  should  have  had  miich  greater  scruple  ahd  hesi»- 
tation  in  speaking  than  I  now  feel;  yet,  even  in/ that  case^  I 
cotdd  not  have  suffered  myself  to  remain  altogether  silent  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  when  a  question  of  great  importances  both 
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situation  of  the  lower  clergy,  and  thoroughly  :sensihle  of  the 
advantages  wl^ch  would  result  to  society  and  die  public  £rom 
making  it  more  comfortable  and  more  respectable  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  presents  itsel£  I  have  not  time  to  tell 
Your  Lcordship  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject  by  letter. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  on  the  26th,  and  to  have  frequent  op- 
portunities o£  conversing  with  Your  Lordship  on  these  and  otl^ 
loatters.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  might  take  the  liberty,  1  would 
earnestly  dissuade  any  immediate  publication.  ; 

"  I  wn,  &c 

"  Shelburne." 

To  this  letter  of  Lord  Shelburne's  I  sent  the  following  answer, 
thou^  I  was  sensible  that  non-acquiescence  in  a  minister's  opi- 
nions, was  not  the  way  to  conciliate  his  regard 

«  My  Lord,  Cambridge,  Nov.  15. 1782. 

^^  The  impossibility  of  effecting  either  of  the  propositions  in  the 
present  moment  (supposing  it  in  d^erence  to  Your  Lordship's 
judgment,  rather  than  admitting  it  to  exist)  is  certainly  a  good 
reason  for  not  bringing  the  matter  at  the  present  moment  before 
Parliament ;  but  it  is  no  reason,  I  humbly  think,  against  doing  all 
that  was  intended  by  the  letter,  submitting  it  to  public  discus- 
sion. I  have  this  business  so  much  at  heart,  that  in  order  to 
effect  it  I  will  readily  abandon  the  great  prospects  which  my  time 
of  Mfe,  connections,  and  situation  open  to  me,  in  as  probable  a 
manner  as  they  are  opened  to  most  other  bishops  on  the  bench, 
lanxiousfy  wish  for  Your  Lordship's  concurrence.*  It  is  a  good 
work,  it  will  give  all  those  who  forward  it  outward  credit  and  in- 
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ward  cont^it     I  pray  you  think  of  it  at  your  leisure.     I  wil 
oertamly  postpone  the  publication  till  I  have  seen  Your  Lord-> 


^lam,  &c 

^  R.  Landapp/' 

In  my  letter  to  Lord  John  Cavendish,  who  was  then  in  c^po* 
sition,  (and  whom  I  did  not  acquaint  with  my  correspondence 
with  Lord  Shelbume,  hoping  by  that  means  to  have  secured  the 
concurrence  of  both  parties,)  I  requested  him  simply  to  tell  me, 
whether  he  thought  that  the  intaided  publication  would  do  me 
any  discredit,  or  the  public  any  service,  I  had  a  good  opinion  of 
Lord  John's  ability  and  int^rity,  and  weight  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  shall  neither  hurt  the  cause  nor  his  character  by 
publishing  the  answer  which  he  sent  me. 

"  My  Lord,  Billing,  Nov.  21. 1782. 

^^  I  WAS  absent  from  home  all  last  week,  so  that  I  did  not  g^ 
your  letter  till  my  return.  You  do  me  too  much  honour  in  think- 
ing my  opinion  on  such  a  subject  worthy  any  notice.  I  have  read 
the  letter  to  the  Archbishop  with  my  best  att^tion,  and  am  per- 
fectly isatisfied  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of  discredit  to 
any  man,  but  on  the  contrary  do  him  the  highest  honour.  The 
objects  of  it  are  not  only  raticmal,  but  such  as  seem  to  me  a  great 
improvement  both  in  a  religious  and  political  light ;  and  are 
stated  with  great  clearness  and  temper.  As  to  the  chance  of  doing 
good  I  cannot  be  so  sanguine,  as  I  should  think  it  had  not  at 
present  much  chance  of  success.  Corrections  of  this  sort  aoe  not 
oft^  brought  to  bear  at  the  first  trial     You  ar^  a  much  better 
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judge  than  I  am  how  &r  sudi  a  proposal  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
cautious  cHsposition  of  your  brethren.  >  ' 

«  I  am,  &a 

"  J.  Cavendish.*' 

Upon  my  going  to  London  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  I  saw 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  my  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
approved  of  the  plans,  and  ^expressed  his  i^probation  of  them  in 
the  most  opeq  and  sincere  manner,  but  told  me  that  Lord  Shel- 
bume  was  against  the  immediate  publication  of  the  letter,  for 
reasons  whidi  did  not  at  all  satisfy  him.  The  Duke  informed  me 
that  he  had  cbinitiunicated  the  matter  to  Lord  Camden.  I  soon 
aft»  saw  Lord  Caitiden,  when  he  was  pleased  to  say,  «^  that  every 
line  in  the  letter  was  right,  but  that  it  would  take  me  twenty 
years  to  overcome  men's  prejudices."  When  he  was  afterwards 
President  of  the  Council  for  many  years,  he  never  gaive  me  the 
least  intimation  of  his  being  disposed  to  assist  in  promoting  a 
measure  which  he  had  so  much  approved. 

Qn  the  29th  of  the  same  month  I  dined  with  Lbrd  Shelbume. 
Ih  A' conversation  after  dinner  he  requested  me  not  to  publish  the 
leiter  to  the  Archbishop.  I  asked  him  why  ?  He  replied,  it  w'as 
not  the  time!  That,  I  rejoined,  was  always  the  answer  of  a  states- 
man when  he  disliked  a  proposition,  and  that  I  wished  he  woidd 
plidnly  say,  that  he  disliked  it  He  observed,  that  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  he  wished  it  to  be  put  off  a  year  or  two.  Having 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  a  disposition  to  be  nibbling  at 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  being  certain  that  they  only 
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wanted,  to  be  generally  undeiBtood  in  order  to  their  being  secured^ 
I  boldly  told  him,  that  I  would  not  put  off  the  pubticatirai,  if  there 
was  any  intention  of  taking  any  thing  \  from  the ,  Church  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State.  He  assured  me.  that  he  bad  oo  ^ucb  in^ 
tendon,,  and  that  the  Universities,  too,  should  remain  untouched, 
I  then  said  to  him,  that  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  avswear  to  my 
consd^ice  dderring  the  publication  of  the  plan  which  appeared 
to  me  so  very  useful.  He  repliol,  that  he  would  answer  it  to  ^me 
with  his  existence,  that  the  business  should  at  another  time  be 
ddne  much  niore  effectually.  I  was  unwilling  that  thb  solemn 
asseveration  should  be  rc^tracted  or  explained  away.  I  did  net 
therefore  open  my  lips  in  reply,  but  bowing  took  my  leave.  ~> 
Thus  did  I,  before  I  had  been  six  months  on  the  bench,  attempt 
in  the  most  prudent  way  I  could  think  of,  to  make  a  beginning  of 
that  reform  in  the  Church,  which  I  sincerely  thought  would  be 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  stability  of  the  Church  establish- 
ment, and  the  advancement  of  genuine  Christianity ;  a  review  df 
the  doctrine  and  of  the  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  a  complete 
purgaticm  of  it  from  the  dregs  o£  Popery,  and  the  impiety  of 
Calvinism,  would  have  properly  followed  a  wise  distribution  of  its 
revenue;  and  the  liberation  of  its  Bishops  from  ministerial  in- 
fluence would  have  destroyed  that  secularity,  to  the  attacks  cf 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  rendered  them  more  Christian.  I 
have  never  lost  sight  of  this  object,  and  when  in  the  year  I'SOO, 
a^nd  of  evening  was  given  me  to  be  of  service  in  this  matter,  it 
will  appear  that  I  did  not  neglect  it  r      >.    » • 

Towards  the  end  of  the  following  Febmary  (1788)  Lord  Shel- 
bume  resigned  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  IVeftsury,  and  in 
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particular  family,  but  it  is  not  good  for  the  commimitj  at  laige ; 
and  it  ia  better  that  6,  particular  family  should  sustun  a  little 
m^y  ^l^^<^  ^^^  ^^  community  should  suffer  a  great  inccHi-? 
venience.  My  Liords,  I  must  correct  this  expressioja;  I  am 
incorrect,  I  think,  in  saying  that  private  &milies  would  sustain  an 
injury  in  having  even  special  bonds  of  resignation  adjudged  tabe 
iUegaL  There  might  according  to  our  present  notions  of  these 
things  be  some  hardship,  but  there  would  be  no  injustice  i^  the 
case ;  for  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  jus  patronatus  is  a 
jE^iritual  trust,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  source  of  .tem- 
poral benefit  When  it  was  first  granted  to  lords  of  manow 
and  other  laymen  who  at  their  own  expense  built  churches,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  th^  they  presented  their  clerks  to  the  bishc^ 
not  conditionally  but  absolutdy,'  not  for  a  term  of  years,  or  Uk 
l^esign  at  the  request  of  the  patron,  but  for  life. 
:  ^^  But  with  respect  to  general  bonds  of  resignation,  the  case 
now  before  the  House,  the  matter,  it  is  argued,  is  not  now  a  res 
integra}  since  there  have  been  in  the  course  of  two  hundfed 
years  many  adjudged  cases,  and  we  must,  it  is  contended,  of 
necessity  adhere  to  the  precedents. 

^  f^  My  Lords,  the  st(xre  decisis^  the  ^are  mpet  anHquas  viasj  are 
maxims  of  law  sanctioned  by  such  length  of  usage,  and  such  an 
accumulation  of  authority,  and  so  pressed  upon  our  consideration 
at  thi^  time,  that  I  dare  not  produce  any  of  the  arguments  in 
opposition  to  them,  which  now  suggest  theniselves  to  my  mind, 
though  some  of  them  would  go  to  question  the  utility,  and  some 
of  them  the  justice  of  such  maxims ;  they  are  maxims  which 
my  hitherto  course  of  studies  have  not  brought  me  much  ac- 
quainted with.    We  do  not  admit  them  in  philosophy,  we  do  not 
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admit  them  in  theology^  for  we  do  not  allow  diat  there  are  atiy 
iniallible  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  which  is  our  statute-bocli: 
on  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  &thers,  churches,  and  council$ 
have  erred  itf  their  interpretation  of  this  book,  in  their  decisions 
concerning  particular  points  of  faith.  This  we  must  as  Protes- 
tants ever  maintain,  or  we  cannot  justify  our  having  emancip&ted 
ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  the  church  of  Rome.  -     ^ 

^  But,  be  it  so  —  let  these  maxims  as  applied  to  the  laW  b^ 
admitted  in  their  full  extent,  what  follows?  Nothing,  My  Lords, 
in  this  case ;  for  the  plaintiff  asserts,  and  one  of  the  judges  has 
this  day  been  pointed  in  proving,  .that  the  present  case  is  not 
similar  to  any  of  the  cases  which  have  been  adjudged  in  the 
courts  below.  Now  a  slight  variation  of  circumstance  vitiates  the 
validity  of  a  precedent,  and  it  vitiates  it  upon  good  ground.' 
The  ground  is  this' — that  we  cannot  tell  whether  this  variatiotf 
of  circumstance,  had  it  been  contemplated  by  the  judge  or  the 
court  which  first  established  the  precedent,  woidd  not  have  s<^ 
operated  as  to  have  produced  a  different  judgment  We  are  all 
sensible,  when  the  mind  is  isuspended  as  it  were  in  equiUirio  by 
an  equal  prevalence  of  opposite  reasons,  what  a  little  matter 
win  cause  it  to  preponderate;  and  this  little  matter,  by  which  any 
ease  differs  from  an  adjudged  case,  lessens,  if  it  does  hot  over- 
throw the  weight  of  a  precedent  .  ^ 

f^  But  let  us  suppose,  though  we  do  not  grant  it,  that  the  cause 
of  the  plaintiff  is  similar  in  all  its  circumstances  to  some  one  or 
Htoce  of  the  cases,  which  have  been  adjudged  in  the  courts  below, 
still  it  will  not  follow,  that  we  are  to  be  bound  by  these  courts  j  it 
we  are,  the  right  of  f^peal  is  a  nugatory  business.  Precedentsr 
may  be  obligatory  in  the  courts  in  which  they  are  established^ 
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^  tfeey  may  there  be  useftil  in  expediting  pwcesaes,  .«id  in  isk 
lij^yiiKg  the  rfioulders  of  the  subject  from  that  great  but  uuayoid^ 
able  burthen,  the .  uncertainty  of  the '  law  5  but  thenr  -operition 
should  not  be  exti^ded  beyond  the  walla  of  those  ceuarta,  it 
ought  not  at  lea3t  to  be  extended  to  thia  JJouae. 

<^  If  there  were  any  preeedenta  of  Your  Lionkhipa  haWi^ 
ever  given  judgment  on  the  legality  or  iU^lity  of  general,  boada 
of  resignationj  they  would  hava  greo^  and  proper  wdght  in  the 
caise  before  U9 ;  but  there  are  »o  sw^  precedents.  WhMev^ 
n;^  be  thought  as  totha  noyolty  a[  the  ouie  in  the  courts  bielow^ 
it  is  undoubtedly  new  hera^Jhae  and  mnshackled  by  precedent;' 
Y4)^r^XjGfrdshipa'  decision  this  day  will  estabUsh  a  precedent  wSik^ 
y^^r  posterity  will  revc^re. and  foUow ;  I  ani.pecsuaded,  therafeffB» 
t^hAt  you  will  give  judgmeoJt  nn  the  legal  merits  of  the  questton^ 
^  if  it  had  never  been  a^tated  aiod  decided  in -die  couirta  below. 

^  And  hej^e,.  My  hoi^  J.  ^m  conadous  of  my  iitahiUty,  and 
apkuQwledge  it  with  humility ;  I  dm  not  equal  to  the  fuU  legal 
#ye9tigation  c^  the  merits  of  this  question*  But  as  il  is  some^ 
tinier  of  use  to  know  how  the  perusal  of  a  statute  strikes  a  plain 
unprofessional  man,  I  willJbfiefty  staike  how  the  statute  in  ques^ 
timy  I  mean  that  passed  in  the  tw«l|lh  of  Qiie«b  Amie^  aadt&ail; 
in  the  thirty-£rst  of  Eliaabeth^  to  p]:event'  corrupt  presentatkiis 
to  benefices,  have  struck  me. 

^'  I  ain  sensible  that  the  words  general  bonds  of  resi^iatibn  are 
not  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  statutes  ^  and  if  every  thing  that 
ifit  not  totidem  verbis  prohibited  in  an  act  c^paidiament^is  to  be  oon? 
i|i^i/ered  as  allowed  in  that  aet,  then  unquestionably  generisilf  bonds 
of  resignation  must  be  l^al;.  but  let  us  ctmsid^  the  subjed  mesne 
gtoesaUy^  r     ;: 


^  **  Sm^  '^d^ls&d  tkatei  Mf  Lotd^  ^at  I  hsv«  bad  the'  honoi» 
^a  seat  iff' tlifs  ildase^  i'4l&ve  beard  many  diffiise  and  d^mt  ora^ 
tJons^OR  di£fer6nt  m6tt»o{lh6  same  question,  which  have  so  hernia 
dcfipeijimy  unde»itai)ding,«Mid  j^rplexed  my  judgment^  that  I  hiaVe 
fMt' been' abte  to  cttnie'toany  dASd[Ui^ibn,tiU  I  ditesTtcfd  the  whole 
debate  df-  afi  itt(  •Ornament,  titid '  e^min^  the  mattbr  faiy  the  dry 
filler  <jf  6<^0lastie  reasohiflg.'  Will  Youf  Lordships  aHowm^ 
imnf^ad^  &#  dilating  onl  th«^  kitfKdtd^  to  sum  up  what  I  wiould 
dbuesfve  up<»i  them^  in  this  dry  way?' 

*^A'»i/ilogitM,  I(^nt^h(<not^a<figar&'^f  rhetoHc  madi  used<in 
dkit^  Hovute,  nor  mudx  icai«cilirted:  to  (conciliate  yoiir  Loid^faips* 
altiM^(ffif }  but  it  is-  a  «pea^  'of  reaMning,  wMch'  serveff'to-coitt-^ 
pyietM^muoh  taftattet  into  ailitddcwiaptiflsj  and  he:^s  to  inve»t%aee 
truth  with  c^taintyi 

«'Tbe  £^Ilagiftm^wlfi«h>l<«rdnld'pi^<^uiid!tb  tlie  seriona*  doilsi- 
iiattAimik  ihe  Htttmeia^i^Bgi'^That  practice  cannot  be  con- 
formal^ «»  the'spiiti&'andfmitttffling  of  an  actof  patrtiamtot^  whiob 
etAk^  frcutreC^s'th^tviery  i^d«  afld  ]^ulfpode>fe»~th^  attainment  of 
whid^  tho^aet  wad:«n;^A«%  mad^.  ■'  i 

**'Bitt  general  boE(d»o#  i«signfliao»  en^el^  fimstrate  dife  very 
end?«nd  purpose' .fornbeafitamm^t  of' wMch  boeh  the  a^  in 
qfiestion  wei^'  Mcgindly  madti.  'nierefot^,  geatkii  bonds  o( 
reiiigriaCkttc  eanno/t  be  cOnfonnable  to  the  spirk  and  meaning  of 
^Hes«  8tiitti£ei9i  •     j    !-•■=■'■. 

«  How  the  ipractice  of  general  bonds  of  r^ignatiofei  e^tkdj 
ftnstrtitto  the  lendk  ofthfeteaees,  Will  kpp^ar  by  a  single  in^tiaiifce. 
9t^)(>ose  a  livkig*  to  -bfe'  now  Vlacant  j  the' Vahie  of  thie  nisxt  pM» 
^tatNni  to  be  5000/. ;  the  patrOtty  by  the  thiil^fim  of  £lizabedn 
cannot  sd$  this  living;  the  clerky  by  ^  tm^Mi  of  Qxteeti  Anpe, 
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cannot  buy  it ;  but  by  the  magic  of  a  general  bobd  of  resignation^ 
both  the  patron  and  the  clerk  are  freed  from  restraint.  The 
derk,  in  consequence  of  his  bond,  gets  possession  of  the  living 
which  he  could  not  purchase ;  and  the  patron,  by  suing  the 
bond,  gets  possession  of  his  money.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  vacant 
benefice  is  virtually  sold  by  the  patron,  and.  purchased  by  the 
derk^  and  the  legal  end  and  purpose  of  both  statutes  is  legallyi  if 
general  bonds  be  legal,  eluded  and  defeated  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  matter  strikes  me  j  yet  I  have  some  doubt,  whether 
I :  am  not  out  of  my  depth ;  sometimes  I  think  that  I  touch  the 
ground,  at  other  times  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  afloat  The  reason 
of  myvuncertainty  is  simply  this  ; — I  do  not  know  in  what  d^;ree 
we  are  in  this  House  to  be  guided  by  the  letter,  and  in  what  by 
the  meaning  and  spirit  of  an  act  of  parliament 

^^  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  legal  latitude  of  the  interpretation  of  statutes :  leaving  thirt: 
pcHnt  to  be  discussed  by  more  able  judges,  I  wiU  proceed  to 
trokible  Your  Lordships  with  an  observation  or  two  on  the  oath 
against  simony,  and  on  the  form  of  resignation  of  benefices,  I 
mean  not,  in  what  I  shall  say  on  these  heads,  to  cast  the  slightest 
imputation  on  the  chairacter  of  the  clerk  in  question^  I  know 
nothing  of  him,  frirther  than  this  transaction  teaches  ;  and  I  can 
conceive,  that  it  was  very  possible  for  him  to  have  thought,  and 
I  question  not  that  he  did  think,  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  m 
improper  transaction. 

^<  In  the  first  place.  My  Lords,  every  derk^  before  institutions 
gwears  that  he  has  not  made  any  simoniacal  contract  for  or  con-* 
ceming  the  procuring  his  benefice.  The  force  of  this  ofidi 
dq[>ends  on  the  construction  of  the  two  terms,  pimoniacal  contract 


The  term  simony  is  a  very  domplexterm:  ii  extends  to  iodre 
cases  than  have  been  enumerated  in  any  law  book ;  but  thus 
much,  I  think,  wiR  be  allawed  oh  all  h^nds,  to  be  included  iit 
the  idea  of  simony :  Every  pecuniai*y  contract  entered  inta  by 
a  clerk,  by  ncieans  of  which  he  procures  presentation  to  a  vacant 
benefice,  and  without  which  he  would  not  have  procured  pre»- 
sentation  to  it  at  all,  is  a  simoniacal  contract.    >A  general  bonds 
of  resignation  is  a  pecuniary  contract,  by  means  of 'Whidi  the 
derk  procures  presentation   to  a  vacant  benefice;  and > without 
which^  he  would  not   have  procured  presentation  to  it  at  alL 
Therefore,  a  general  bond  of  resignation  is  a  simoniacal  contract     . 
I  protest  I  have  not  acuteness  enough  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this     | 
conclusion.  ,     - 

,  "Here  it  may  be  remarked,  with  great  apparent  subtilty,  that 
a  bond  to  resign  a  benefice,  is  not  a  bond  to  procure  a  benefice } 
and  the  idea  may  afibrd  matter  of  ridicule  to  those  who  are  dii^ 
posed  t^  perplex  the  argument  But  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of 
truth ;  it  is  a  mere  cobweb  spread  to  entangle  weak  understand- 
kigs ;  and  I  now  do  maintain,  that  though  a  bond  to  procure  a 
benefice,  and  a  bond  to  resign  a  benefice,  be  not  in  words  the 
same,  they  are  the  same  in  purpose  and  effect  The  cause  of  any 
effect  is  that,  which  being  taken  away,  the  effect  itself  WQuld  not 
take  place.  But  the  general  bond  of  resignation  is  the  causa  sine 
qud  noHj  the  very  efficient  cause  of  the  presentatioa;  for  take 
away  the  bond,  and  there  will  be  no  presentation  ;  there&re,  the 
bond  is  a  contract  for  procuring  the  benefice ;  it  is  the  essential 
mean  of  procuring  it,  for  the  benefice  could  not  have  been  pro- 
cured without  it  . 
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<^  In  the  secMid  place,  I  would  beg  for  a  momfflit  Your  Lord^ 
abips'  attention  to  the  form  of  r^ignation  of  a  benefice.  In  the 
okl  Latin  form^  ((and  the  modem  £nglish  is,«6r  ought  to  be,  a 
tfandlation  of  it,)  the  derk  who  tenders  his  resignation  to  the 
bishop,  uses  these  words;**— iVipn  vei  fnetu  coactusy  vel  smistra 
mliqud  machinfiUkn^  moiusy  i^  i8x  spontanea  voltmtate  pur^  ac  mn- 
pHcUerAreiigno  jet  remmttOk  Now,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in 
kiiiguage,  a  deiik^o  has  given  a  general  bond  of  resignation 
caniioi  uie  this  form.  How  is  it  possible  that  he  can  say,  he  is 
not  m^  coactwy  when  he  is  compiled  by  the  terms  of  his  bond  j 
that  he  is  not  mdstra^  aliqua  maehinatione  motusy  when  he  is 
impelled  to  the  resignation  by  all  the  cogent  machinery  of  the 
law ;  that  he  does  it  ex  spontanea  voluntate  puri  ac  simpUdten 
My  Lords,  there  is  no  purity,  no  siii^plicity,  no  spontaneity  in 
the  case;  or,  if  any,  it  is  that  kind  of  spontaneity. which  a  man 
feels  wh^i  he  delivers  hj3  piu*se  to  a  fiobber.  No,  tiie  resignation 
does  not  proceed  from  the  s^ntaneous,  intrinsic  movement  of  his 
mind,  but  from  the  compulsory  extrinsic  energy  of  his  bond»       ) 

^  I  have  detained  Your  Lordships  too  long.  I  have  risen 
thus  early  in  the  debate,  not  firbm  any  expectation  of  my  opinion 
having  weight  with  any  person  but  myself,  but  from  a  wish  to  form 
a  right  judgment ;  for  I  hope  that  some  noble  Lord  will  condescend 
to  inform  me  of  the  mistakes  I  may  have  committed  in  my  rear- 
soiling,  for  on  so  novdi  a  subject,  it  is  but  too  probable  that 
I  have  cominitted  many." 

Qn  my  sittmg  down.  Lord  Sandwich  said  to  me,  you  w31 
carry  your  point.  The  judgment  was  reversed.  '  JVo,-  Canter* 
bury,  York,  Winchester,  Chicheiter,  ftith  and  Wdls,  Salisbury, 
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Fetteborou^VBochestex,  Wdrqetter,  BangcoT)  Iineoln,^loueesl^ 
Llanda£F,  SandMicb,  Radnor^  Hill^rough,  Thmrlow^  JSttyoft^ 
Howe>-^in  all  nineteen.  Coih:  Portland)  Yitxvn^dmy  M$>o»fi^jdj 
Loughbormigh,  Stonnont^  B^ursf,  King,  Sandy flb :  Abfereorps^ 
Sydney,  BrowxJoWr  Buckitigb&iiuihire,  Fenhen^  ;WaIMnglM)K4 
Richmond,  Chedworth,  Rawden,  Derby, — in  all  eighteen.  Present 
in  the  House,  but  did  not  vot^,  Cl^eodon,  Qxfocrd,  WiUougbfoy, 
Harrowby.  j:.i 

If  the  legislature  diould  eyer  think  fit  to  pass  an  act  ofrpa^rlia- 
ment  making  upecicd  bonds  of  r'esignation  legal,  which  might 
perhaps  be  done  with  propriety,  the  oath  of  simony  $nd  tljNB 
form  of  resignation  must  be  alteoed 

I  purposely  alluded  in  this  speech  to  \irhat  I  had  wiij:t^  re* 
specting  a  better  distribiition  of  the  Chikrch  revenue,  to*  show  the 
House  that  I  persevered  in  my  opinion^  not^ithstaiidiog  wMt 
had  been  published  against /it;  and  in  the  ensuing  Novasab^ 
I  sent  a  note  to  Lord  John  Cavendish,  to  the  following  purport :  — 

^  I  SHALL  come  to  town  at  the  nieeting  of  parliament,  aipd  will 
take  my  cha.nce  some  morning  of  obtaining  an  audience  of  tm 
minutes  from  Your  Lordiship,  on  the  subject  of  the  EcclesiaBtieal 
Reform.  I  am  convinced  of  its  utility,  but  I  know  how  to  t^ 
contented  with  having  fidrly  stated  my  sentiments,  if  the  mf^tet 
cannot  be  brought  forward  to  advantage." 

I  called  at  Lord  John's  house  several  tunes,  bat  never  got  admits 
iance,  nor  did  I  evar  receive  a  messi^  from  him,  signifying  his 
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wish  to  see  me  <mi  the  subject;  he  wm  probably  of  Lord 
Shelbume's  mind^  that  the  time  was  not  then,  for  he  was  theriy 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  always 
entertained  a  gfeat  respect  for  the  honour  and  integrity  of  Lord 
John,  and  indeed  for  every  branch  of  his  illustrious  house. 

On  the  4th  of  November  (1783)  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
minister  (Duke  of  Portland),  desiring  me  to  come  up  to  town 
and  to  support  Mr.  JFox's  East  India  Bill,  which  vested  the 
patronage,  &c  of  that  country  in  seven  directors,  to  be  nominated " 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  Though  this  measure  was  brought 
forward  by  a  party  which  considered  me  as  attached  to  them,  and 
though  I  was  a  sincere  enemy  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
Crown,  yet,  thinking  that  it  was  a  great  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution to  transfer  influence  from  the  Crown  to  the  friends  of  a 
mihister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  immediately  sent  the  fol- 
lowing answer ;  an  answer,  I  knew,  but  ill  calculated  to  promote 
iny  interest  with  the  then  administration :  — 

**  My  Lord  Duke,  Cambridge,  Nov.  4.  1783. 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  who  have,  on  all  occasions,  opposed 
the  comipting  influence  of  the  Crown,  to  support  the  measure 
which  is  pregnant  with  more  seeds  of  corruption  than  any  one 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  revolution.  This  at  least  is  the 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  me;  I  may  have  formed  an  erroneous 
judgment,  but  I  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  it  I  had  intended 
to  have  come  to  town  and  spoken  against  the  bill,  but  I  will  not 
do  thSot  J  I  will  for  once  so  far  distrust  the  solidity  of  my  own 
reasoning  on  the  subject  as  not  to  oppose  a  measure  which  has 
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the  approbatidn  of  Your  Grace,  and  of  that  part  of  the  admhiis-; 
tration  of  whose  regard  for  the  public  good  I  can  entertain  no 
doubt  . 

•^lam,  &C. 

*•  R- Landafp.*' 

Mr.  Fox  had  such  enlarged  views  of  constitutional  politics,  that 
at  the  time  I  sent  this  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  I  hesitated 
on  its  propriety.  But  the  preservation  of  the  King's  prerogative 
frojn  the  encroachment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  even  under  a 
Whig  minister,  determined  me. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  I  received  an  express  from  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  stating  to  me  the  King's  opposition  to  the 
India  Bill,  the  great  probability  of  a  char^  of  administration^ 
and  many  other  motives  for  my  going  to  town;  and  ending  with 
an  earnest  entreaty  to  see  me  next  day  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  instantly  returned  the  following  answer :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 
"  The  inclosed  will  show  you  that  you  have  not  been  mistaken 
in  your  opinion  of  my  principles ;  it  is  an  answer  to  a  pressing 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  I  send  it  to  you  in  confidence; 
you  will  perceive  from  it  that  my  word  is  gone  to  take  ho  part  in 
this  business.  I  am  sick  of  party.  You  are  a  young  man  and 
zeal  may  become  you,  but  I  have  lost  my  political  zeal  for  ever; 
the  coalition  has  destroy^ed  it.  If  a  new  administration  is  formed, 
it  will  be  but  a  new  coalition.  Your  political  character  is  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  unsullied ;  you  are  said,  indeed,  to  be  a  deserter,  but 
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)«t  it  be  fcntiiMnlmrqd  dmi  the  Whigs  first  desertckl  their  own 
h<toi»r  wbwa  l4fi^  jofaied  Lotd  N 

''  I  am,  &c 

^^  R.  Landapf/' 

•  •  -./i  .M  '* 
Mr.  Fox's  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was 
goon  after  njattte  First  Lord,  of  the  Treasury.  The  King's  inter- 
ference in  tUrowfing  out  the'bUl  could  not  be  excused  on  consti- 
tutional principles,  except  by  the  attapk  which  the  Commons  had 
made  on  4l]te  prerc^stive  by  passing  the  bilL  If  you  will  not 
admit  the  true  principle  of  the  constitution,  which  is  the  exer- 
cise of  the  King's  negative,  you  in  a  manner  compel  him  to  the 
use  of  his  influence  over  parhament,  when  he  conceives  either 
his  pper<^atiire  to  be  attacked;  or  the  safety  of  the  country  en- 
dai^ted^  or  even  his  caprices  restrained  by  their  proceedings. 
This  mode  of  governing  by  influence,  is  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
gracefhl  node;  disgraceful  to  those  over  whom  it  is  exerted,  and 
dangerous  tp  the  common  weal ;  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  all 
responsibility.  When  a  minister  can  sanction  every  obnoxious 
measure  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  screens  himself 
from  flU  future  censure,  by  making  those  who  ought  to  be  his 
accuser^  partakers  of  his  misdemeanors. 

'  Soon  after  this  I  went  to  XiOndon,  and  on  calling  on  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  I  thou^t  there  was  an  unusual  distance  in  his  man- 
ner, not  great  enough  to  found  a  direct  quarrel  on,  and  yet  too 
great  ft>r  me  to  submit  to,  without  assuming  an  equal  distance  oa 
my  part ;  this  soon  brought  him  to  a  little  better  tempet.  Lord 
Shelbume  told  nie  at  the  time,  that  he  was  a&dd  somebody  had 
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been  endeavouring  to  make  mischief,  between  the  Duke  of  Hut- 
land  and  myaelf^  on  account  of  my  not;coming  to  oppose  the 
India  BilL  He  did  not  tell  me  who  tbie  pemon.  wab  rwho  had 
done  me  this  injury,  nor  did  my  suspicion,  till  several  years^^fteiw 
wards,  fall  on  Mr. Pitt;  nor  do  I  know  whether  it  has  fallen 
rightly  at  last  I  hope  it  has  not ;  for  though  I  must  ever  con- 
sider it  as  a  bad  trait  in  Mr.  Pitt's  chanu^r  that  I  n^r  eKpe- 
rienced  from  him  the  slightest  return  ofgratUude  fbr  the  Services 
which  I  had  rendered  him,  when  he  stood  most  in  need  q£  them 
at  Cambridge;  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  think  of  htm  as  having 
possetoed  a  little  and  revengeful  mind,  stoopii^  to  icguxe  those, 
who  would  not  become  the  blind  instmments  of  his  ambition.  I 
gave  Lord  Shelbume  to  understand,  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
might  digest  his  displeasure  as  he  could,  for  I  would  never  uttec 
a  syllable  in  explanation  or  in  excuse  for  my  conduct  on  die  oo 
casiod;  that  His  Grace  had  experienced  from  me  jpm^  and 
important  instances  of  my  regard,  and  that  I  was  ready  to  give 
him  more  with  respect  to  hiis  private  concerns.;  but  as  to  my 
public  conduct,  I  would  ever  assert  to  myself  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  independent  of  all  parties*  This  doctrine  I  c^uld  per- 
ceive was  quite  new  to  Lord  l^elbume,  and,  in  trudv  &w  gr^ 
men  can  relish  it ;  they  want  adherents,  and  they  Esteem  no  man 
who  will  not  be  their  instrument.  '  This  plain  dealing  with  wa&i 
in  power  made  miihy  persons,  say  thai  I  knew  not  the  world) 
they  were  mistaken ;  I  knew  it^  but  I  despised  it;  I  knew:w«l 
enough  that  it  was  not  the  way  tof  procure  preferment  j  I  remem<^ 
bered  what  I  had  learnt  as  a  hoy,  the  difier^it  effecto  <£ob$&jtd^ 
ownen  nnd  of  truih ; 

^  Obeeqahnn  amlcos,  Veritas  odium  piurit;^ 
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and  I  preferred,  as  a  man,  the  lisUter.  My  friend  the  Bishop  oi 
Peterborough  once  said  to  me,  ^^  You  are  the  most  straightrfor- 
wafd  man  I  ever  met  with.*'  I  was  not  displeased  at  his  remark, 
for  the  rule  of  rectitude  is  but  oile,  whilst  the  deviations  from  it 
may  be  infinite. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  25th  of  March,  1784. 
Mr.Pitt  had,  for  several  weeks  previous  to  its  dissolution,  conti- 
nued in  office  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  looked  upon  this  proceeding  as  establishing  a  d^- 
gax>us  precedent ;  for  though  the  House  could  not  be  justified  in 
censuring  a  minister  who  had  done  no  act  that  was  censurable, 
yet  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  the  precedent  thus  set,  of  continuing 
a  minister  in  his  place  in  opposition  to  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  may  hereafter  be  resorted  to  by  the  crown  on  occa- 
sions less  justifiable.  The  numberless  addresses,  however,  which 
were  presented  to  the  King  against  the  coalition  ministry,  suffi-^ 
ciently  showed  the  sense  of  the  nation  to  be  with  Mr.  Pitt 

Now  I  consider  the  dear  and  decided  voice  of  the  people  to  be 
Superior,  not  cmly  to  the  Housie  of  Commons,  but  to  the  whole 
legislature ;  I  hope,  therefore,  that  no  mischief  will  come  to  the 
constitution  from  this  example.  It  was  not  so  much  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  which  kept  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  place,  and  set.  the 
House  of  Commons  at  defiance,  as  it  was  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was  at  that  time  very  well'  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  took  the  liberty  to  make  known  to 
him  my  sentiments  in  the  following  letter :  —       , 
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''  Dear  Sir,  Cambridge,  12th  May,  1784- 

^*  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  think  you  cannot  continue 
minister  with  that  high  sense  of  honour  which  I  wish  you  to  do, 
whilst  the  resolutions  of  the  last  House  of  Commons  respecting 
you  stand  unblotted  from  the  Journals.  You  have  now  an  op- 
portunity of  healing  the  wound  which  many  think  you  inflicted^ 
on  the  constitution  by  remaining  in  power  in  opposition  to 
the  sense  of  the  Commons,  if  you  profess  your  readiness  to 
retire,  provided  the  new  House  of  Representatives,  which  (from 
its  being  so  recently  elected)  must  be  supposed  to  speak  the 
voice  of  the  people,  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  relative  to 
you  that  the  last  was.  For  it  is  a  part  of  my  political  creed,  that 
the"  voice  of  the  people,  whenever  it  can  be  clearly  known,  and  I 
think  it  is  clearly  known  to  be  with  you,  is  and  ought  to  be  su- 
prieme  in  the  state.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  freedom  with  which 
I  deliver  my  sentiments  ;  you  are .  indebted  to  the  regard  I  have, 
for  your  disinterestedness  and  integrity,  and  to  the  hope  I  have 
that  you  may  do  real  service  to  the  country,  that  I  trouble  you 
with  any  opinion  at  alL 

"  lam,  &C. 

"  R.  Landaff.'' 

I  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Pitt,  a  little  time  before,  when  he 
called  upon  me  at  Cambridge,  on  account  of  the  election,  this 
rescinding  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
first  business  which  ought  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  new 
pariiament ;  and  he  seemed  at  that  time  wholly  to  agree  with  me 
in  the  propriety  of  the  measure ;  but  he  changed  his  piind,  or 
was  over-ruled  by  men  more  inclined  to  exalt  the  prerc^ative  of 
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the  Crown,  than  tp  ;li$teti  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  £m  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  ever  Bti^itianed'in  the  House  of  CommonB. 

In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  July,  1784,  amongst 
other  political  cdi^iderations  was  the  following  observation :  — ^^  I 
tremble  for  Irelaiad;  it  will  be  lost  to  this  country,  unless  you  give 
way  to  the  popular  disposition;  it  was  what  is  called ^rmness 
which:  despoiled  us  of  America:  it  would  immortalise  your  namcj 
and. the  name  of  our  friend,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  if  you  could  ac^ 
eampJish  on  a/n  equal  and  liberai footing,  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Thexi  would  Britain  and  Ireland  have  but  one  interest ;  and  it  is 
rank  absurdity  in  politics  to  expect  any  cordiality  between  them, 
whilst  their  interests  are  separate.''  Sixteen  years  after  this,  Mr. 
Pitt  accomplished  the  union  h»e  recommended  to  his  attention ; 
but  it  was  not  attempted  till  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  supported  by 
a  French  invasion,  had  weU  nigh  realised  the  fears  I  had  enter- 
tauned,  oS  its  being  lost  to  this  country :  nor  was  it  at  last  accom- 
plished  in  the  liberal  way  it  ought  to  have  been  done. 

Much  about  the.  same  time  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
who  was  thea  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  the  following  extract 
from  the  letter  I  then  sent  him  will  show  how  strongly  the 
necessity  of  an  union  had  ocupied  my  mind^.  and  how  much  I 
wished  to  see  it  effected: — ** Ireland,  and  every  other  distant  part  of 
our  empire,  has  for  many  years  been  impoliticly  considered,  and 
oppressively  treated,  merely  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  this  country. 
My  very  heart  is  grieved  at  the  idea  of  one  nation  being  oppressed 
that  another  may  be  rendered  rich  and  luxurious.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  the  interests  of  all  its  com- 
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ponent  parts^  and  whetheir  the  lands  and  manu&ctutes  of  Grabt 
Britain  or  Ireland  are  likely  to  be  in  tiie  most  flourishing  comfition, 
should  never  be  a  question^  but  how  we  may  render  them  in  l)oth 
coimtries  as  flourishing  as  possible;-  I  told  Mr.  Pitt,  som^  time  ago, 
that  both  your  name  and  his  would  be  immortalised^  if  an  unibn 
between  the  twd  kingdoms  on  an  equal  and  liberal  footing  could- be 
established.  Scotland  has  felt  the  advantages  of  an  union ;  Ireland 
would  feel  the  same  in  her  turn,  and  instead  of  grinding  ihe  &o^ 
of  the  poor  Asiatics,  to  make  them  pay  the  debts  of  Great  Britain, 
we  should  become  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  by  relying 
on  nothing  but  the  free  commerce  and  the  full  cultivation  of  the 
lands  of  the  two'  islands." 

Had  the  measure,  recommended  in  my  above  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  been  at  that  time  adopted,  the  state  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  would  either  not  have  been  what  it  now  is^  or  we  should 
have  been  better  able  to  resist  the  storm  which  threatens  us,  than 
we  now  are.  In  twenty-two  years  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
have  become  solidly  united,  and  been  so  mutually  strengthened  by 
their  cordial  coalescence,  that  France,  and  all  her  tributary  kings, 
might  have  excited  our  surprise,  but  not  our  apprehension. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  another  letter  to  the  Duke,  in 
November,  1784,  in  answer  to  one  of  his,  respecting  the  stttte  of 
Irieland :  —  "  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  any  part  of  your  reason^ 
ing  respecting  Ireland ;  it  is  all  judicious  and  convincing;  and  I 
particularly  ^gree  with  you,  with  relation  to  the  Catholics*  .  No 
man  upon  earth,  I  trust,  can  have  more  enlarged  sentiments  of 
toleration  than  I  have,  but  the  Qturch  o(  Rome  is  Si  pbrseinding 
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church,  and  it  is  our  interest  and  our  du€y,  on  every  principle  of 
religion  and  common  sense,  to  guard  ourselves  agidnst  her 
machinations*  There  is  far  less  danger  to  be  apprehended  by 
Protestants,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  Europe,  from  the 
effects  of  Popery  in  those  countries  where  it  is  the  established 
religion,  titan  in  those  where  it  is  simply  tolerated.  The  cabinets 
of  Paris  and  Madrid  would  execrate  the  enormities  which  an  in- 
ftttuisited  populace  in  Ireland  would  perpetuate  on  the  score  of 
religion  without  remorse.  Every  indulgence,  and  even  a  partici- 
pation of  all  civil,  rights  might  be  granted  with  safety  to  the 
Catholics  in  England,  because  they  are  so  far  from  being  the  ma- 
jority, that  they  do  not  constitute  one-seventieth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. But  in  Ireland,  the  proportion  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  being  widely  diflerent,  the  whole  conduct  of  govem- 
ineBt  should  be  different  also.  It  is  for  want  of  seeing  distinctions 
of  this  kind  that  the  patriots,  some  of  whom  are  certainly  well- 
meaning  men,  give  you  so  much  trouble.  With  respect  to  the 
commerce  of  Ireland,  it  ought  to  be  as  much  encouraged  as  our 
own  i  and  Ireland,  in  return,  ou^t  to  contribute  her  full  quota 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  fleets  and  annies,  and  the  exp^ises 
of  the  civil  list,  by  which  government  is  supported,  and  the  freedom 
and  trade  of  both  countries  is  protected.  This  is  the  only  liberal 
maxim  of  government,  by  which  a  cordiality  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  can  be  secured  on  a  permanent  foundation.''  Though 
the  union,  and  other  circumstances,  have  somewhat  changed  the 
situation  and  the  disposition  of  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  Catholics^ 
yet,  till  they  are  more  emancipated  from  the  power  of  their 
priests,  or  till  the  priests  themselves  have  more  enlarged  notions  of 
Qnistian  charity,  government  must  not  be  inattentive  to  them. 
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Mr.  Wakefidd  published^  in  1784,  an  octavo  volume, .  entitled. 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Writers  of  the  three 
first  Centuries,  concerning  the  Person  of  Christy  and  thou^t 
fit  to  inscribe,  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  the  publication  to  me. 
On  the  25th  of  July,  1784,  I  sent  him  the  subjoined  reply :  — 

.  :    ''  Sir, 

^  A  VARIETY  of  business  has  prevented  me  for  some  time  firom 
reading  your  book,  or  I  would  sooner  have  thanked  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  by  inscribing  your  Enquiry  to  me 
I  admire  and  approve  the  spirit  and  erudition  with  which  it  is 
written  ;  and  though  I  think  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  I  am  far  firom  wishing  the  / 
contrary  opinion  to  be  stifled,  or  the  supporters  of  it  to  be 
branded  as  enemies  to  the  Christian  system. 

"  Whoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  question,  civil  or  religious, 
to  the  test  of  free  discussion,  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  love 
with  his  own  opinion,  than  with  truth.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  either  in  Cambridge  or  in  London,  that  I  may  become  per- 
sonally known  to  you.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  may  guide  you  iij 
all- your  researches,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

"  Your  much  obliged  servant, 

''  R.  Landafp.'' 

.  In  BecCTiber,  1784,  I  received  a  letter  fixim  Mr.  Wyvil,  (to 
whom.  I  was  not  pen^onally  known,)  informing  me  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  promised  him  to  exert  his  whole  power  as  a  man  and  a 
ministi^,  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people,  and  requesting  me  to  use  my  influence  in  Cambridgeshire 
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fi>r  the  same  end     I  aent  him  by  the  .return  of  post  the  following 
neply: 

^  Sir, 

**  I  THINK 'myself  indebted  to  you  for  the  honour  of  your  letter 
yesterday,  and  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you 
without  reserve,  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  it.  Mr.  Pitt's 
agreeing  to  support  the  measure  of  a  parliamentary  reform  as  a 
man  pleases  me  very  wdl,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  honourable 
and  sincere  in  the  declaration  which  he  has  made.  But  I  am  not 
pleased  with  his  design  of  supporting  it  as  a  minister,  for  I  am  so 
great  an  enemy  to  influence  over  parliament,  that  I  detest  its 
exertion  even  in  a  cause  which  I  approve ;  and  in  a  cause  of  this 
consequence,  if  its  success  be  not  derived  from  the  full  conviction 
of  those  who  are  to  decide  on  its  merits,  I  think  it  ought  not  to 
be^carried  at  alL  . 

^  The  general  question  of  parliamentary  reform  has  my  warmest 
wishes  for  a  i&vourable  issue  to  its  discussion ;  btU  I  am  not  mip- 
guine  in  mj^  hopes  of  seeing  mack  good  resulting  to  the  amstitutian 
from,  my  mode  of  representation  which  I  have  yet  heard  of:  nor 
am  I  able  J  though  I  have  often  speculated  upon  the  sulffect^  to  devise 
anypldm  which  I  myself  durst  venture  to  propose^  as  likely  to  answer 
the  end  in  view. 

**  Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  parliament  in  which  every  individual 
would  decide  in  the  House  of  G)mmons,  on  the  concerns  of  the 
nation,  with  the  same  impartiality  that  a  juror  decides  in  a  court 
of' justice  on  the  concerns  of  his  fellow-citizens.  But  this  impar- 
tiiality  can  never  be  expected  to  take  places  whilst  there  are  sudb 
powerful  weights  as  avarice  and  ambition  to  draw  men's  judge- 
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ments  to  one  side.  The  mode  of  corruptiojiL  niay  be  changed,  but 
corruption  itself  will  rem^ain,  as  long  as  ther^  is  so  much  public 
wealth  to  be  distributed,  and  so  many  public  honours  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
their  connections. 

<<  The  manner  of  electing  the  members' of  the  Hqusc  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  time  for  whidi  they  are  to  bie  dbctedy  are  subjects 
on  which  men's  minds  are  much ,  divided }  I  consider  them  as 
matters  of  importance,  cmly'so  far  as  they  contribute  to  theintro*^ 
duction  of  honest  and  independent  members  ifitp  the  House,  and 
to  the  keeping  them  so  whilst  they  sit  thete^  And  hente  I  am 
not  one  di  those  who  stickle  for  thp  abstract  right, erf  every  indi- 
vidual having  a  vote  in  the  election^  nor  for  .the  ancient  practice 
of  having  a  new  parliament  elected  every  year,  provided  the  in*^ 
tegrity  of  parliament  could  be  obtained  b^  other  means.  I  freely 
own  to  you,  that  I  fear  this  end  will  never  be  obtained  ito  any 
salutary  extent  by  any  means.  Other  means  however  of  doing 
flU  that  is  possible,  may  perhaps  be  thought  of,  less  obnoxious  to 
cavil  and  misconstruction,  than  either  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting  to  every  individual,  or  the  restriction  of  the  duration  of 
parliament  to  a  single  year. 

<*  With  respect  to  any  influence,  which  I  may  be  supposed  to 
have,  either  in  the  university  or  county,  it  is  too  small  to  be  men- 
tioned, even  if  my  situation  would  allow  me  .to  exert  it  with  pro- 
priety, in  the  manner  I  did  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  cala^* 
mity  of  the  American  war  gave  it  an  energy  which  it  could  ncA 
have  now.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  backward  in  embracing  any 
opportunity  of  signifying  my  intention  to  concur  with  those  who, 
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in  a  l^al  and  peaceable  way,  shall  on  this  or  any  other  Aiture 
occasion  attempt  to  procure  a  reform  of  parliament 

"  I  am,  &c 

''  K  Landapf;* 

Since  the  writing  of  this  letter,  some  misuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  procuring  a  better 
representation  of  the  people,  and  there  are  many  wise  men  who 
ardently  wish  for  it,  being  fuUy  aware,  that  without  some  effectual 
stop  being  put  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  executive  ov« 
the  legislative  part  of  the  constitution,  the  liberty  of  Britain  must 
expire  as  that  of  Rome  did ;  the  forms  of  the  constitution  will 
remain,  its  substance  will  exist  no  more..  And  what  hope  can 
we  have  that  a  public  body  wiU  reform  itself?  Since  the 
miserable  event  of  the  French  revolution,  it  may  be  said  to  every 
man  in  England  and  in  Europe  who  attempts  to  reform  abuses 
either  in  Church  or  State  -—Demie,  jam  conclamaivm  est. 

In  March,  1785,  I  published  a  collection  of  Theological  Tracts, 
in  six  volumes,  closely  printed  on  a  large  paper,  principally 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  had  not  money  to 
purchase  books  in  divinity.  This  book  was  very  well  received 
by  the  world,  near  a  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  in  less 
than  three  months ;  and  very  ill  received  by  the  bishops,  on 
accoimt  of  my  having  printed  some  tracts  originally  written  by 
Dissenters.  Till  I  was  told  of  it,  I  did  not  conceive  that  sudi 
bigotry  could  have  been  then  found  on  the  bench,  and  I  trust  it 
can  be  found  there  no  longer.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
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whom  I  sent  n  set,  had  never  the  good  manners  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  present,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  objected 
to  the  collection  being  given  by  the  associates  of  Dean  Bray  t<j 
a  young  divine  who  was  going  out  as  chaplain  to  a  nobleman  in 
Canada.  I  was  not  at  all  mortified  by  this  conduct  of  the  two 
Ardhbishc^s,  for  I  had  but  a.  poor  opinion  of  the  theological 
knowledge  of  either  of  Their  Graces.  I  lived  on  good  terms 
with  them  both;  for  I  did  not :xx>nsider  diversity  of  opinion,  as 
any  ground  for  disrespect  towards  men  in  their  stations,  which 
they  filled  not  eminently  but. inculpably.  , 

But  though  this,  collection  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the 
taste  of  the  Archbishops,  yet  it  went  speedily  through  two  large 
editions,  and  was  held  in  such  estimation,  that  Doctor  Kippis,  in 
his.Life.of  Lardner  (p. 44.)  says,  "For  the  noble,  manly,  and 
truly  evangelical  pre&ce  by  which  it  is  preceded,  its  author  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  world."  It  is.  with 
peculiar  pleasure  that  I  mention  the  following  anecdote :  — 
Mr.  Lambe  was  an  eminent  attorney  in  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  when  I  knew  him,  of  a  serious  tunu  His 
Successor  in  March,  1801,  sent  me  the  following  account : --^ 
"Perhaps  Your  Lordship  may  not  have,  heard  that  the  late 
Mr.  Lambe  bequeathed  a  great  part  of  his  property  to  a  grandson 
of  the  author  of  "  A  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,"  which  Your 
Lordship  thought  worthy  of  the  first  place  in  your  coUectiqli  of 
theological  tracts." 

The  impartiality  .which  I  had  used  in  putting  into,  the  catalogue 
of  books  in  divinity,  printed  at  the   end  of  the  collection,  of 
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fcract8,  the  worksof  dissenters  as  well  a».,oi  dbmrchmen,  procured 
me  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Harwood»  to  whom  I  was  not 
personally  known : 

^'  My  Lord, 
^<  Yesterday  I  happened  to  take  up  m  a  gentleman's  house 
Your  Lordship's  collection  of  Theological  Tracts*  Your  selection 
does  Your  Lordship's  candour  apd  judgment  great  honour.  I, 
who  am  an  old  man  trembling  on  the.  brink  of  the  grave  with 
the  palsy,  could  not  but  rgoice  inmy  melancholy  condition  With 
Your  Lordship's  recommendation  of  my  introduction  to  the  study 
and  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  which  I  hope  will  be  useful 
to  young  students  in  sacred  literature  when  I  am  no  more. 

^Vlt  pours  the  greatest  distinction  on  the  moderation  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge^  that  this  illustrious  seminary  hath 
deigned  to  recommend  the  reading  of  a  book  written  by  a  poor 
dissenter,  which  had  nothing  for  its  object  but  displaying  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  our  common  religion.  But  I  was  asto- 
nished to  see  in  that  useful  catalogue  of  books  which  Your  Lord- 
ship hath  annexed  to  the  last  volume,  my  five  dissertationSf 
which  completed  my  downfal  among  the  bigots  at  Bristol.  TIm 
second  dissertation  indeed  of  the  Sociman  scheme  has  some  merit, 
which  I  r^ublished,  after  it  had  pleased  God  in  some  measure  to 
recover  me  firbm  a  dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  with  which  he 
was  pleased  to  afflict  me.  Formerly  Your  Lordshq)'s  answer  to 
Gibbon,  and  one  of  your  sermons,  gave  me  the  highest  idea  erf 
your  abilities  and  judgment,  and  this  collection  of  useful  tracts 
hath  confirmed  it  The  inferior  clergy  will  peculiarly  havie  great 
reason  to  bless  Your  Lordship,  for  whose  use  and  improvement 
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this  publication  is  extramely  w#ll  calculated.  Permit  me^  M^ 
Lord,  tO'  thabk  you  for  tiiie  honourable  and  friendly  miention  you 
have  made  of  ti^  boc^s.  .   ■ 

^^  Your  X^rdship  b  conrect  in  attributiBg^  Plain  iReasont^ 
being  ^Chrifi^ian''M  originally  io  my  late  &iher4n*law.  It  was 
written  in  conjunction  with  Dr»  Hunt,  who  jtmong  the  dissenters, 
on  account  of  his  akill  in  Hebrew,  went  by  the  name  of  RabM 
Hunt 

^^  I  am^  &C. 

"  Edward  Harwood. 
''  Hyde^treet,  Bloomsbury,  March  27.  1785.'' 

Doctor  Harwood  was  a  learned  and  a  respectable  man  ;  he  died 
in  1794,  and  about  a  year  before  his  death  he  published  a  letter 
in  a  valuable  miscellany  (Gentleman's  Magafitine,  Nov«  179% 
p.  994.)  which  he  concludes  in  the  following  very  remarkable 
manner :  —  ^^  After  expending  a  great  deal  of  thne  in  discussing 
I  am  neither  an  Athanasian,  Arian,  or  a  Socinian,  but  die  fully 
confirmed  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  a  resnr* 
rectipn,  and  a  future  atate  of  eternal  blessedness  to  all  sincere 
penitents  and  good  Chnstiaias.*^ 

The  most  ui»ledyded  mq^  on  donbtftil  points  are  those  often 
who  have'  bestowed  most  time  in  the  investigation  <^  theni, 
whether  the  poix^  respect  divinity,  jurisprudence^  or  policy. 
He  who  examines  «ily  one  side  of  a  question,  and  gives  his 
judgment,  gives  it  improperly,  thou^  he  may  be  on  the  right 
side.  But  he  who  ATftminAa  both  sides,  and  after  examination 
gives  his  aasent  to  neither,  may  surely  be  pardoned  this  suspe»- 
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sioh  of  judgment,  for  it  is  safer  to'  continue  m  doubt  than  to 
decide  amiiss.  To  such  men  may  well  be  applied  what  that  most 
learned  man  Peter  Daniel  Huett  says  of  himself,  in  his  Philo- 
sophical Treatise  concerning  the  Weakness  of  Human  Under- 
standing :  — "  If  any  man  ask  me  what  I  am,  since  I  will  be 
f^  neither  academic,  nor  sceptic,  nor  eclectic,- nor  of  any  other 
^^  sect;  I  answer  that  I  am  of  my  own  opinion,  that  is  to  say 
"  Jree,  neither  submitting  my  mind  to  any  authority,  nor  approv- 
"  ing  of  any  thing  but  what  seems  to  me  to  come  nearest  the 
*^  truth  J  and  if  any  man  should,  either  ironically  or  flatteringly, 
"  call  us  ihctyvcafjLovaq ;  that  is,  men  who  stick  only  to  their  own 
"  sentiments,  we  shall  never  go  about  to  hinder  it" 

'  In  the  following  July,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Butland,  in  which  he  said,  that  though  party  in  England  had  ably 
enough  contrived  to  engender  jealousies  on  constitutional  points 
which  were  never  intended  to  be  affected,  yet  he  was  sure  of 
carrying  the  commercial  propositions  which  .were  then  in  agita- 
tion,  I  immediately  .wrote  to  him  to  the  following  purport :  —  I 
admire  the  liberal  commercial  system  which  you  have  adopted 
relative  to  Ireland,  but  unless  the  Irish  think  it  beneficial  to  them 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  carried  into  execution.  I  speak 
Bot  of  the  sentiments  of  a  few  interesj:ed  men,  or  of  a  few  dis- 
interested but  well-meaning  onen  (for  opposition  of  sentiments 
must  ever  be  expected  in  great  and  complicated  transactions),  but 
,of  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation.  If  they  are  clearly,  however  lin- 
jadvisedly,  against  the  measure,  it  would  be  bad  and  expressive 
^policy  to  force  them,  by  your  influence  over  parliament,  to  Sub- 
.mit  to  it    My  own  opinion  is,  that  thi?  commercial  imion  will  be 
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^eady  fuivantageous  to  both  countries,  inasmudi  as  it  will  haVe, 
in  some  degree,  the  effect  of  a  legidative  unions  and  tend  to  do 
^way  the  impolitic  principle  of  considering  their  interests  ^as 
diverse  and  incompatible.  The  language  of  some  men  in  Ireland 
is  proud  and  unwise.  They  contend  for  an  absolute  independ- 
ence on  Great  Britain;  let  them  have  itj  but  let  them  not 
expect  that  the  lands  of  Great  Britain  should  be  mortgaged  to 
maintain  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts  and  commerce  x>f 
Ireland ;  let  them  not  expect,  when  they  shall  refuse  to  take  our 
goods,  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  into  Germany  and  Russia, 
should  still  continue  shackled  in  compliment  to  the  linen-manu- 
factory of  Ireland.''  .  ^ 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1785,  the  Irish  government  carried  the 
question  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  conformable  to  the  propo- 
sitions which  had  been  sent  from  England  by  a  majority  of  nine^ 
teen,  and  three  days  afterwards  they  wisely  abandoned  the  bill, 
.declaring  in  the  House,  by  Secretary  Orde,  that  they  would  never 
again  agitate  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  imless  it  was 
.  called  for  by  the  people  and  parliament  of  Ireland.  .  Whilst  this 
.business  was  going  forward  in  Ireland,  I  was  at  Harrowgate, 
making  experiment  on  the  sulphur-wells ;  I  returned  to  Cam«* 
bridge  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  the  day  afler  wrote  to  Mr. 
Pitt ;  the  following  is  an  extract  of  my  letter :  —  "  If  I  durst  pre- 
sume to  hint  an  opinion  in  the  present  circumstances,  I  would 
say  with  respect  to  Ireland,  Do  nothing.  It  was  necessary  a  year 
agp  that  something  should  be  attempted,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
now  that  any  thing  more  should  be  attempted  at  present  .  What 
has  been  done  will  convince  a  large  party  in  Ireland  of  the  good 
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intentions  of  our  ^verhmait  towardg  th^m,  and  on  any  emerge 
«ncy  hostile  to  the  connecdoaidiich  ought  to  subsist  between  the 
two.kingdomsy  this  party  will  show  itself  and  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  strength. 

^  Ireland  may,  perhaps,  proceed  to  advance  hei^  consequence 
by  r^ulations  in  trade.  These  must  be  watdied ;  and  every  one 
which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  injure  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
must  be  opposed;  not  directly  by  endeavouring  to  stem  the 
popular  current  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  but  by  counts 
regulations  of  our  own  trade,  by  our  own  Parliament 

^  Ireland  has  reused  to^become  a  great  people  in  conjunction 
with  us;  let  her  try  to  rise  superior  to  her  present  difficulties  ;  I 
do  not  say  without  our  good  wishes,  but  without  our  rendering  her 
any  assistance  which  may  interf^e  with  our  own  security.  It  is 
but  common*  sense  in  us,  to' use  this  precaution*  If  the  Irish  will 
not  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  same  empire  with  ourselves  ; 
(for  the  having  the  same  King  does  not  put  them  in  that  predi- 
cament,) if  they  will  not  have  the  same*  enemies,  the  same  friends, 
the  same  commercial  arrangements,  and  a  common  purse  for  the 
support  of  a  common  government,  it  is  our  business  not  to  aban-. 
^n,  in  any  one  circumstance,  for  their  emolument,  the  advan- 
tages which  we  are  in  possession  of — from  our  ci^ital,  as  a 
trading,  and  from  our  industry  and  ingenuity,  as  a  manufacturing 
nation. 

^  Let  us  bear  the  Irish  no  iU  will ;  but  let  us  take  care  of  our- 
selves, till  they  show  a  disposition  more  favourable  to  a  legislative^ 
at'  least  to  a^commercial  union  with  us,  than  they  have  done  in 
the  hau^tiness  aiftd  suspicion  of  their  preset  politics. 
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^<  I  wish  there  was  justice  and  mode&ration  enou^  among  the 
leading  powers  of  Eurc^^  to  let  Ireland  lift  up  her  h^ad  as  an 
absolutely  independent  state ;  but  she  will  soon  find,  that  she  is 
more  indebted  for  her  liberty  to  the  jealousies  of  other  states, 
than  to  the  vigour  of  her  own  exertions* 

«  Were  I  an  Irishman  of  the  greatest  property  in  the  coutitty, 
I  should  think  that  property  to  be  better  secured,  and  more  likely 
to  be  augmented,  by  a  real  and  solid  union  with  Great  Britain, 
than  by  any  other  mean  whatever;  and  the  time  will  come, 
{would  to  God  it  may  cbme  without  previous  conjftuion  and  caiamity!) 
when  Ireland  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.'* 

The  prediction  here  expressed,  has  been  verified,  but  not 
without  previous  calamity. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1786,  I  was  sent  for  by  express  to 
my  firiend  Mr.  Luther,  in  Essex.  I  found  him^  as  was  thought  by 
Sir  Richard  Jebb  and  his  other  physician,  so  much  out  of  danger, 
that  they  both  left  him  the  next  morning.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  after  they  were  gone,  a  stoppage  of  urine  came  on;  I 
immediately  sent  to  town  for  Mr.  Pott ;  who  not  being  at  home, 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Earle,  came  down  to  MyWs,  and  on  using 
the  catheter,  he  found  that  a  mortification  had  taken  place  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  that  there  were  no  hopes :  my  poor 
friend  died  on  the  13th,  in  thie  morning.  On  opening  the  will, 
I  was  found  to  be  sole  executor.  His  Essex  estate  was  left  to  his 
younger  nephew,  Francis  Fane,  Esq.,  in  strict  entail  to  some 
other  of  his  relations,  with  the  remainder  to  me.  His  Sussex 
estate  was  left  to  me  and   my  heirs^    charged  with  a    legacy 
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of  three  thousand  pounds.  I  sold  this  estate  in  the  foUowtng 
July,  to  Lord  Egremont,  for  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds. 

The  expense  and  manner  of  the  funeral  was  ordered  by  the 
will  to  be  at  my  discretion ;  his  two  nephews,  Lord  Howard,  and 
some  of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  country,  with  his  tenantry, 
attended  the  funeral,  and  I  read  the  service  as  well  as  I  could 
myself — as  well  as  I  could,,  for  I  was  more  than  once  obliged  to 
stop:  we  had  lived  as  brothers  for  thirty' years.  I  had  ever  a 
strong  affection  for  him  ;  and  his  for  me  was  fully  manifested  by 
his  will,  which  was  made  many  years  before  he  died.  When  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  my  heart  was  overpowered.  I  knelt 
down  in  a  comer  of  his  bedchamber,  and  with  as  much  humility 
and  as  much  sincerity  as  I  ever  used  in  prayer  for  myself,  I  inter- 
ceded with  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  pardon  of  my  friend's  trans- 
gressions. I  knew  perfectly  well  all  the  philosophical  argumentsr 
which  could  be  used  against  the  efficacy  of  all  human  interces- 
sion ;  and  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my  own  unworthiness  and 
unfitness,  with  so.  many  sins  of  my  own  to  answer  for,  to  inters 
cede  for  others ;  but  the  most  distant  hope  of  being  of  use  to  my 
expiring  friend  overcame  all  my  scruples.  If  we  meet  in  another 
world,  he  will  thank  nae  for  this  instance  of  my  love  for  him,, 
when  he  was  insensible  to  every  earthly  concern,  and  when  I  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  his  will 

;  I  have  managed  as  I  ought  to  have  done  this  legacy.  It  has 
enabled  me  to. preserve  my  independence,  and  to  provide  for  my 
family.     I  have  a  thousand  times  thought,  that  had  I  been  a 
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mean  spiriied,  timeHserving  bbhop,  I  might  perhaps  have  escaped 
that  tnarked  and  unmerited  neglect  of  the  Court,  whidi  I  have 
for  so  many  years  experienced,  but  that  I  should  certainly  have 
forfeited  the  affection  of  my  friend ;.  his  upright  and  honourable 
principles,  would  never  have  suffered  him  to  distinguish  such  a. 
diaracter  with  that  eminent  token  of  his  regard  which  he. 
bequeathed  to  me. 

On  the.  1st  of  July,  1804,  I  was  surprised  by  the  receipt  of 
the.  fbllQwing  letter  from  a  gentleman  I  had  no  acquaintance 
with. 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Presuming  from  Your  Lordship's  attachment  to  chemistry 
that.  the.  enquiry  contained  in  the  accompanying  volume,  may 
obtain  a  cursory  ^Lamination  from  Your  Lordship,  I  have  pre^/ 
sumed  to.  present  it  as  a  tribute  due  to.  the  author  of  those 
essays  which  first  attracted  my  attention  earnestly  to  diemiatry. 
"I  am.  My  Lord,  with  sincere  respect, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

*^  J.  Pabkinson.'* 
^  Hoxton  Square,  July  Ist,  1804. 

On  the  ;28th  of  July,  1 804, 1  sent  the  subjoined  aiiswer .: 

«  Sir, 
^  I  EECEivED  the. day  before  yesterday  your  most  acceptable 
present  of  youc  interesting  work  on  the  organic  remains,  of  a. 
former  world. 

u 
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<^  J  imve  read  with  peculiar  s^is&ctipn  one  half  o£  \%  having 
never  met  with  so  large  an  assemblage  of  facts^  nor  such  probable 
eosifectures  on  such  a  (krk  subject  Acceft  my  best  thanks  for 
this  instance  of  your  attention  to  me ;  but  I  must  not  permit  you, 
as  you  proceed  in  your  work^  to  make  me  any  future  present,  as 
I  shall  eagerly  purchase  the  future  volumes. 

^^  I  hope,  before  I  get  to  the  end  of  your  work,  to  mieet 
with  some  animadversions  on  a  position  of  Linnaeus  which,  if 
established,  subverts  your  whole  system.  It  occurs  in  Syzteme 
Nuturely  torn,  iii  p.  5.  OataclymU  unwenalU  eertck  rudera  ego 
nondum  attigi  qtumsque  penetravi. 

**  I  am,  &c 

^  R  Landapp.'* 

.      .  .  -  '         •        ■  . ' 

I  had  pubUsli^ed  a  third  vcdume  of  Chemical  Essays  in  178S^ 
and  in  February,  1186,  I  published  a  fourth,  ^ad  then  bunied  a 
great  many  chemical  manuscripts  which  I  had  written  at  sundfy 
times  whilst  I  was  Professor  of  Chemistry.  They  consisted  o£ 
many  interest^g  dissertations,  which  only  wanted  a  carefid 
revision  to  have  be^fi  produced  with  credit  to  the  world,  such 
as  those  concerning  Blood,  Milk,  Urine,  Fermentation,  Wine,  Ale, 
Vinegar,  Putrefaction,  Sugar,  Balsams,  Resins,  Grlass,  precious 
Stones,  Metallic  substances,  &c,  in  all  of  which  I  had  united 
the  natural  and  conml^Fcial  history  with  the  chemical  anafysis^  of 
the  substances,  and  had  introduced  what  the  ancients  knew  on 
these  subjects.  I  cultivated  chemistry  from  1764  to  17W,  with 
laboriQus  ttidmceasiDg  assiduity,  and  derived  more*  pleasure  and 
knowledge  from  the.pursut  ^  that,  than  o£  any  other  branch  of. 
philosophy  in  which  I  was  ever  engaged. 
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.WMl^  I  wa«  Brofessor  of  Ch^miutry,  I  directed  a  subject 
which  I  llad  pvoeitfed  (from  Lotadcmt  in  ord&t  to  peiieot  myself 
in  Andtomy ;  (my  -laboratory  WW  i  my  theeiti^^  and  Professor 
Waring,  kno^n/to  to  Europe  [by  his  msAhematical  publications,  aild 
my  old  friend  Prestois  («fterwardi»  Bishop  of  Fems)  w^e  my 
tosistants.  Wheta  we*  had  'finished  ihe  business  We  pdt  what  re>- 
mained^f  the  body  into  iibox,>tod  commissioned  an  old  soldi^  to 
biiry  it  in  the  fields^  The  man  thought  the  box  wasr  wbrth  some^ 
things  ^aad  instead  of  bulging'  it  he.  ojfiened  it  aild  poured  the 
cxmtents  into  the  CJam,  and  as  (here  happened  then  to  be  a  grefit 
flood,  oome>  of  them  were  drifteid'on  shore  and  eiicited  a  gre^ 
suspicion  of  mutder  having  been  committied}  but  ds  no  person 
wias  ^either  taken  up*  or  suspected  of  it^  we  carefully  kept  our 
secret^  and  thub  probably  escaped*  v  being  ston^,  like  anatomists 
of^old^'by  a  sup^^titidus  populace. 

.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1786,  an  insane  woman,  named  Margaret 
Nidbolsony  attempted  to  stai>  the'Kiiig  as  he  alighted  from  his 
carriage^  Upon  an  intimation  from  this  Archbishop  of  Canter-^ 
bmy,  addiressea  were  presented  from  the  several  Diocese^  I  drew 
up  the  following  for  mine. 

;^^  Most  Gracious  Sovesreign^ 
><iWx,  the  iffishop,  the  Archdeacon,  and  Qiaptw^  aod  tlsw 
deigy  of  tfae'dioceseof  jLamlafl^' Your  Mi^esiy's loyisd  and^dutlr* 
fill  subjects^  humbly  entreat  Your  M^esty  graciously  to  accept 
our  fitithful  e<>ngratiilatiW  f  oi  the  prtiteetion  whidi  thcf  g6od 
pFovidtece^  God  has  Iktdy  vouchsafed  to  Your  Ma)ei9tyy  from 
the^ittadt  of  ap  liisiEiift  astassin. 

u  2 
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"  The  mUdness  of  Your  Majesty's  government,  united  with 
the  exemplary  probity  and  condescension  of  your  private  lifei 
have  left  Your  Majesty  no  deliberate  enemies,  no  apprehension 
of  any  danger  from  the  malice  of  any  of  your  subjects.  In  the 
late  calamitous  event,  Your  Majesty  will  feel  a  comfort  which  is 
ftdly  felt  by  all  your  people,  from  knowing  that  the  hand  of 
violence  was  not  aimed  agidnst  Your  Majesty's  life  by  the  spirit 
of  public  faction,  or  private  discontent  The  worst  of  kings,  in 
every  age  and  country,  have  been  encouraged  by  adulatory  ad* 
^Iresses  of  flagitious  men,  to  persevere  in  modes  of  government 
destructive  of  the  freedom  and  felicity  of  mankind.  Sincerity,  and 
truth  have  beai  in  this  way  so  often  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
private  interest,  as  almost  to  render  suspicious  the  professions  of 
honest  men,  on  the  fairest  occasions ;  yet  on  this  occasion  we 
fear  not  the  being  accused  of  flattery  and  insincerity,  wheii  we 
avow  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  we  believe  there  is  not  a 
single  person  in  Your  Majesty's  dominions,  who  wiU  riot  join 
with  us  in  thanking  God  for  this  instance  of  his  goodness  towards 
you,  and  in  praying  that  he  will  long  continue  to  us  the  happiness^ 
and  the  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which  we  enjoy  under  Youf 
Majesty's  government." 

I  saw  Lord  Lansdown  soon  afler  the  jpresenttng  this  address, 
and  he  thanked  rnie  for  it,  saying  that  it  had  done  him  credit; 
but  that  Bishop  Shipley's  address  had  done  him  disservice  in  a 
certain  place.  His  Lordship  looked  upon  hiniself  as  connected 
with  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  and  myself,  and  indeed  he  had  a 
right  to  do  so  ;  for  he  had  made  me  a  bishop,  and  he  had  asked 
for  the  Archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  for  Shipley,'  on  the  death 
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erf  ConiwaLUs ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  either  of  us  thbught 
of  him  when  we  drew  up  our  respective  addresses. 

About  Uiis  time  application  was  made  to  me  by  government, 
to  know  whether  I  could  give  any  advice  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  strength  of  gunpowder ;  and  I  suggested  to  them  the 
making  charcoal  by  distilling  the  wood  in  close  vessels.  The 
suggestion  was  put  in  execution  at  Hytlie,  in  1787,  and  the  im- 
provement has  exceeded  my  utmost  expectation.  M^or-General 
Congreve  delivered  to  me  a  paper,  containing  an  account  of  the 
experiments  which  had  been  made  with  the  cylinder  powder,  (so 
cdQed  from  the  wood  being  distilled  in  iron  cylinders,)  in  all  of 
which  its  superiority  over  every  other  species  of  powder  was  suf- 
ficiently established.  In  particular,  a  given  quantity  of  gunpowder^ 
made  with  this  kind  of  charcoal,  threw  a  ball  of  sixty-eight  pounds 
wei^t  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet;  whilst  the  ^^me 
mortar,  at  an  equal  elevation,  and  charged  with  an  equal  weight 
of  gunpowder  made  with  charcoal  prepared  in  the  best  of  the 
ordinary  ways,  threw  an  equal  ball  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  ieet  In  this  experiment,  the  strength  of  the  cylinder,  esti- 
mated by  the  horizontal  range,  is  to  that  of  the  best  sort  of  other 
powder,  as  100  to  63.  By  experiments  with  the  Eprouvett^e,  the 
proportion  of  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  to  other  powder  was 
that  of  100  :  54.  In  round  numbers,  it  may  perhaps  be  near 
enough  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  pow- 
der is  to  that  of  other  powder,  as  100  :  60,  or  5  :  3.  One  of  the 
clefkd  in  the  laboratory  at  Woolwich  desired  a  gentleman,  in 
1803,  to'  inform  mie,  (as  he  suspected  I  did  not  know  it,)  that  I 
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had  for  several  3rear8  saved  to  the  govermniettt  one  hondred  thotk 
sand  pounds  a  year.  I  have  never  inquired  whether  this  infoip* 
mation  is  correct ;  nor  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be*  so,  have  I  any 
intention  of  applying  for  a  reward.  '  My  country"  is  welcome  to 
my  serviced  in  every  way;  but  if  in  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  all 
ftmSieii,  my  posterity  sh6u)d  be  by  misfortune,  not  occasioned  l^ 
vice  or  indiscretion,  rediiced  to  beggary,'  I  would  advise  them  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  fot  a  remmieration;^  they  may  do 
it  "^ith  a  just  confidence'  of  being  listened  ta  At  a  levee,  socm 
After  the  experiments  on  gunpowder  had  been  made,  I  happened 
to  be  standing  next  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Master 
€reneral  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  duke  informed  His  Majesty, 
that  they  were  indebted  to  me  for  a  great  improvement  in  its 
fiskbrication.  On  my  saying  that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself 
inasmuch  Us  it  was  a  scimdal  iii  a  Christian  Bishop  to  instmet 
me^  in  the  mode  of  destroying  mafikind,  the  King  answered,  ^  Let 
not  that  afflict  your  cionsciencei  for  the  quicker  the  conflict, 
the  less  the  slaughter,'"  or  in  >  words  to  that  effbct  I  m^ition 
this  to  do  justice  to  the  King,  whose  understanding  it  was  the 
fashion  to  decry.  In  all  the  conversations  I  had  with  him,  he 
appeared  to  me  not  to  be  at  all  deficient  in  quicknesa  or  inEfedU- 
gence. 

In  September,  1786,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  the 
following  effect :         •  '  j 

"  The  White  Boys,  I  understand,  give  you  trouble  about  tithes. 
I  know  nothing  concerning  the  nature  of  their  daims,  but  I  will 
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siUibeto  you  my  ^Jbatme^  notion  of  tbe  subject  It  is  of  me  to 
bear  bi  nlind  the  true'  {Principles  of  legislation^  though  it  lA^ 
not  be  always  expedient  ta  ^practise  them.  The  clei^gy  are  hired 
bythestat^,  and  th^  are*  paid  ^  by  tithes^  When  these  tithes 
were  fifst  'granted,  Aere  was  i  but  onef  Sect  of  Ghristiansy  thfr* 
Gatholios;  Whedier  f^e  Tnode  of  paying*  the  clergy  which  was 
then'estaUished  w»3  the  best  which  could  have  been  thought  of, 
h89  been  dotibted  by  m^ny.  I  think  there  was  none  preferable 
to  it  at  that  time;  wheti  'aU  men  "Were  of  the  same  religion^  and 
when  that  refigion  had  some  hcdd  on  men's  mindk  >  The  case  is 
hoMr  much  changed  in  both  thdse  points ;  ia  variety  of  sects  have 
sprung  np  in  En^and  and  Ireland,  and  religkm^  itself  is  not  So 
h%hly  esteemed  as  it  was  formerly.  Most  men  of-  fortune  care 
Iftdfe  about  religion,  aiid  they  grudg6^*he  cleigywhat  is  due  to 
tibem,  by  laws  which  were  made  leog^  before  they  or  any  of  their 
ancestors  possessed  the  estates^  which  are  now  saddled  with  tbe 
incuinbratnce  of  tidies. "  ; 

^  R  does  not  become  any  legi^ature  to  give  way,  on  prineiplea 
of  equity,  to  the  demands  of* these* men:  they  areas  evidently 
funded  on  avarice  mad  injustice  as  if  all  the  cc^yholders^  in  ijbe 
kii^6m  were  to  demand  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
lords*^  rents^  to  which  their  estates  have  for  many  centuries  been 
sirilgect  But,  *on 'principles  of  utility,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
soodie  their  pirejudices,  if  their 'combination  is  A  powerftd  one,  by 
listening  to  any  change  which  they  Bday  proposed  m  the  mode  oK 
pi^ng  the  clergy ;  providfed  th^  change  be  grounded  on  a  prla^ 
ciple,  which  they  wfll  not  readily  lidmit,  that  the  clergy  be  not 
plundered,  and  that  the  gentlemen  who  |»rop08e' the  dttngebe 
not  beni^ted  by  the  plwider« 
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. "  The  Qth^T  poinU  which  respects  the  payment  tirade  by  sectaries^ 
has  more  difficulty  in  it;    and  it  becomes   perplexed,   inde^ 
when  a  great  majority  of  a  country  is  not  of  that  sect  \5rhich  is 
est^,blished  by  government     The  just  principle  is  this :   every 
man  should  qontribute  his  due  proportion  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  niinisters  of  religion,  {fot  no  state  can  subsist  without  some 
religion,)  and  a  Christian  state  should  allow  a  corestablishment  of 
the  different  sects  of  Christians ;  that  each  individual  might  have 
a,n  opportunity  of  frequenting  his  own  place  of  worship,  widiput 
being  burdened  by  any  additional  payment  to  his  own  minister, 
exclusive  of  what  he  paid  to  the  minister  established  by  the  state. 
,   "This  co-establishment  cannot,  prdbably,  take  place  in  coun* 
tries  which  have  been  long  accustomed  to  patronise  one  particular 
mode  of  worship,  with  a  simple  toleration  of  others ;  nor  is  there, 
any  injustice  in  its  not  taking  place,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  pei;-^ 
sons  of  property  in  the  country  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  for  the, 
interests  of  the  state  to  support  one  sect  exclusively,  than  to  sup-, 
port  all  sects  promiscuously.     The  dissenters  in  England  consti- 
tute, it  has  been  said,  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  community,  but 
they  do  not  possess,  I  think,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  property  of  the 
whole  kingdom.     Whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  state 
that  their  niinisters  should  be  paid  by  the  state,  is  a  question  on 
which  I  have  had  no  occasion  to,  form  an  opinion;  but  I  am^ 
dear  in  this,  that  they  suffer  no  injustice  in  paying  tithes,  because, 
the  lands,  out  of  which  the  tithes  issue,  were  subject  to  that  pay- 
ment ages  before  the  name  of  a  dissenter  was  heard  of     They 
uaay  as  justly  be  compelled  (^not  to  frequent  a  place  of  worship 
which. they  dislike,  that  is  quite. another  thing)  to  pay  towards  a 
religious  establishment  which  they  dislike,  as  Your  Grace;  and  I9 
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and  many  other  good  Whigs,  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  .Ajnerican  war,  which  we  reprobated  from  the 
first  as  impolitic  and  unjust  The  minority  in  all  such  cases  is 
rightly  concluded  by  the  majority. 

«  I  do  not  believe  that  the  next  session  of  Parliament  will  pass 
as  easily  as  the  last  has  done.  The  country  gentlemen  think  that 
they  are  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect,  and  I  wish  there  be  no 
mischief  brewing  from  other  quarters.  I  neither  am  nor  desfare  to 
be  in  the  secret,  but  I  can  see  a  little  into  futurity  as  well  as  other 
men ;  and,  without  looking  into  futurity,  I  see  some  things  which 
I  do  not  like.  I  told  you  when  I  would  not  come  up  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  out  of  regard  to  a  part  of  the  then 
administration,  thai  a  new  minidry  would  be  hut  a  new  coaiitum* 
I  think  I  then  said  nothing  amiss,  for  Charles  Jenkinson  is  become 
Lord  Hawkesbury ! ! !  —  In  my  attachment  to  yourself, 

"I  am  your  unalterably  afiectionate  friend, 

"  R.  Landaff." 

I  will  put  down  the  Duke's  answer  to  this  letter;  not  because 
it  contains  a  compliment  to  myself,  but  because  it  shows  hoW 
earnest  he  was  in  whatever  he  thought  respected  the  public  good, 
and  how  forcibly  he  both  thought  and  wrote,  far  beyond  the  con- 
cations  of  those  who  knew  him  not 

"  My  dear  Lord,  Phcenix  Park,  Oct  7.  1786. 

"  I  "HAVE  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  -  for  the  trouble  ybu 

have  given  yourself  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  disturbances 

which  have  for  some  time. agitated  the  province  of  Munster,  but 

which  appear  now  to  be  nearly,  if  not  m  to/o,  happily  subsided. 

X 
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I  do  notf  however/  diitik  jou  place  the  subjiect  in  dispute  on  the 
precise  point  of  ground  on  which  it  should  stiand,  because  you 
hare  not  die  exact  premises  io  argue  upon*    But  as,  witluiiit 
flattery,  no  man's  opinions  on  all  subject  is  more  weighty  with 
me  than  yours,  and  especially  m  a  matter  of  this  nature,  I  will 
hare  the  whole  cause  of  dispute  accurately  drawn  up  for  your 
Cdnsideration,  where  you  will  see  the  grievances  complained  c^ 
whicli,  in  a  d^ee,  are  foiinded,^but  which  it  is  difficult  to  redrera 
without  endangering  what  must  be  supported;  and  ^  tkse  same 
time  it  is  impossible  to  siiflfer  the  country  from  time  to  time  to 
be  involvied  in  a  state  little  short  of  war.     I  have  this  other  con- 
ihideration  in  sending  you  the  papers  I  allude  to;  it  will  afhtd 
matter  for  our  future  correspondence.     I  have  no  apprehension 
about  thie  strength  of  government  in  either  country;  and  I  trust 
you  will  find  the  daily  increase  of  the  funds,  which  I  yerHy  be- 
lieve to  be  peiilhanent,  and  without  art,  together  with  a  solid 
extension  of  commerce,  and  the  opening  new  channels  for  our 
manufactures,  to  be  weapons  in  the  hand  of  thte  minister  by  which 
he  will  beat  down  all  before  him.     As  for  the  accession  of  Jen- 
kinson,  I  do  not  consider  it  in  the  odious  light  of  a  coalition ;  he 
is  brought  fprward  into  a  particular  line  of  office,  to,  preside  over 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  for  which  he  is  the  best  qualified 
of  any  man  in  the  kingdom.     His  price  was  a  peerage,  and,  »  I 
said  on  the  India  Bill,  when  he  gave  salaries  to  Lord  FitzwiUiam', 
&C.,  "  Men  will  serve  better  if  they  be  paid  according,  to  their 
wishes ;"  so  whether  his  object  be  honour,  emolument,  or  both, 
it  matters  hut  little,  if  you  obtain  the  best  man  f<^  the  particular 
line  in  which  you  wish  to  employ  him.     I  am  persuaded  you  will 
never  find  Tory  principles  pervading  the  system  pursued  by  the 
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present  adrnwistxado^  At  all  events  the  coalition,,  if  such  it  be, 
is  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  was  the  caput  homm  el 
causa  mahrvm. 

"Believe  tne  to  be  ever 

"  Your  aflPectionate  friend^ 

"RuTLAihx'' 

I  did  not  receive  aay  further  information  itcnn  His  Grface 
relative  to  the  disturbances  in  Ireland,  till  the  month  of  Jamiarjr, 
1787,  and  th^i  he  sent  me  two  pamphlets,  and  I  immediately 
wrote  to  him  the  following  letter  in  reply. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

**  I  THANK  Your  Grace  for  the  two  Pamphlets.  I  have  tesiA 
diem  twice  over;  and  the  main  thing  I  have  learned  fix>m  them  is^ 
that  your  disturbances  are  occasioned  by  the  Catholic  Fanners. 
The  only  matter  which  excites  my  surprise  is  the  shbrtHsighled* 
ness  of  the  Protestant  possessors  of  land.  They  are  in&tuated 
by  avaricious  expectations,  or  they  would  to  a  man  have  insisted 
cm  their  tenants  paying  punctually  the  fair  amount  of  their 
tidi^  to  the  dergy.*  Hiey  are  desirous  to  pay  no^  tithed  for 
their  lands;  the  event  may  be,  that  they  will  have  no  lands  to 
pay  for. 

*^  That  the  CatkoUcs  should  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  tithe  of 
their  labour,  or  other  property,  for  the  maintenance  o£  sl  Pnh 
testant  clergy  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  expected;  and,  a^ 
Popery  is  the.  religion-  of  a  grealt  majority  of  the  state,  id  litrict 
jOstice  it  ought  to  be  the  established  religion  of  the  country.'  bi 
t^^et  words,  the  revenue  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  state 
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from  all  its  subjects,  for  the  express  purpose  of  iostoucfcing  all  in 
religion,  is  unjustly  expended  in  the  instruction  of  a  small  part 
of  the  whole. 

^^  This  observation  cannot  be  obviated  by  saying  that  every 
man  ought  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  for  every  man 
ought  to  obey,  not  government,  but  his  conscience  in  his  mode 
of  worshipping  (xod.  This  would  be  the  plain  truth  of  the  case, 
and  government  would  be  guilty  of  evident  injustice  towards  the 
Catholics,  provided  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Catholics  were 
unmixed  with  political  principles  adverse  to  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  state.  But  as  there  have  been  since  the  Reformation 
m^ny  proofs,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  a  contrary  dispo* 
sition  in  the  Catholics,  it  may  be  thought  proper  that  the  abstract 
right  of  the  Catholics  should,  in  this  instance,  give  way  in 
Ireland  to  the  public  safety.  And  yet  I  own  I  do  not  like  the 
doctrine  of  any  government  compelling  its  members  to  submit  to 
injustice ;  for  this  is  the  very  doctrine  which  lost  us  America. 

^^  But  on  the  supposition,  that  no  relief  can  be  safelj/  granted 
to  the  Catholics,  the  hand  of  government  should  be  extended 
with  decided  force  to  the  protection  of  the  Protestants  in  all  their 
rights ;  the  insurgents  should  be  speedily  and  effectually  subdued* 
No  man  will  suspect  me  of  a  want  of  toleration  in  religious 
matters ;  yet  I  own  I  have  looked  upon  the  concessions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Catholics,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  with  a 
jealous  eye ;  and  I  shall  ever  continue  to  think  that  Protestant 
government  is  unwise  which  trusts  power  to  the  Catholics,  till  it 
shall  be  clearly  proved,  that  if  they  had  the  opportunity  they 
would  not  use  it  to  the  oppression  of  the  Protestants.  There 
sxe  some  enlightened  gentlemen  among  the  Catholics ;  but  the 
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persecuting  spirit  of  the  Roman  Church  remains  in  the  hearts  c^ 
the  generality  of  its  members,  and  whilst  it  does  remain,  Popery 
must  be  watched,  intimidated,  restrained.  Is  it  an  impossible 
stroke  of  policy  to  attach  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Pajlists  to 
the  state,  by  making  it  their  interest  to  be  faithful  and  peaceable 
subjeqts?  A  Regium  Dorum  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  a  year 
would  have  a  great  efiect 

^^  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this  hint,  because  at  this  distance  I 
cannot  judge  of  its  practicability. 

^  I  am  told  that  in  many  parts  of  b^eland  there  are  no  Par- 
sonage houses :  (this  is  true  also  of  England,  and  the  same  remedy 
might  be  applied :]  in  such  places  the  livings,  when  they  become 
vacant,  should  be  sequestered  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
monies  thence  arising  should  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  houses 
in  which  the  ministers  might  reside;  or  some  other  plan  should 
be  thought  of  for  building  them  fit  habitations,  and  residence 
should  then  he  enforced;  for  nothing  tends  more  to  civilise  a 
country  than  a  resident  clergy. 

*^  You  have  a  difficult  part  to  act.  The  Catholics,  were  they 
faithful  subjects,  would  have  a  clear  right  to  complain  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  they  will  not  admit  that  they  are  not  faithful  subjects ; 
nor  will  it  be  the  interest  of  government  to  irritate  them,  by 
showing  a  suspicion  of  their  fidelity.  Th^  best  mode  of  conduct 
is,  in  my  judgment,  to  punish  with  rigour  all  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and,  if  the  civil  power  is  insufficient  for  the  execution  of 
the  civil  laws,  to  use  the  military  ;  for  there  is  an  end  of  govern- 
ment when  the  law^  cannot  be  executed.  I  abhor  the  use  of  the 
military  in  all  cases  where  a  due  deference  is  paid  to  the  laws ; 
but  when  numbers  of  men  obstruct  the  regidar  course  of  law. 
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iftid  bvetpoweor^tfae  ordinary  officers  of  Justice^  it  is  right  to  introi- 
dil60  and  to  tfflef,  (as  long  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  it, 
«jctf  aoBdinary  <»ies* 

^  AJl  this  however  goes  on  the  siippositic»,  that  no  redrete 
ciin  Jt>6  granted  to  the  ^Catholics,  consistently  with  the  safety  of 
thestat& 

^M  am,  8rc. 
-  **  R-Landaff.'* 

A  day  or  two  after  I  had  sent  to  him  the  preceding  letter,  t 
tntyte  to 'him  the  following,  which  finished  the  political  advice  I 
gave  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  whilst  he  was  in  Ireland ; '  at  least, 
if  there  were  any  other  letters,  I  kept  no  copies  of  them :  — > 

'  ^1n  my  last,  I  said  nothing  to  Your  iSrace  on  the  confimutation 
of  tithes^  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  subject  may  be  agitated 
in  your  Parliament ;  I  will  therefore,  in  as  few  words  as  I  caui 
^tute  what  I  think  just,  and  perhaps. expedient,  on  that  head 

"^*  J/am  a  friend  to  a  commutation,  because  I  am  a  friend  to 
charity  and  good  neighbourhood ;  I  wish  the  commutation  to  be 
Ui'  knd,^  because  I  would  have  the  means  of  the  cler^  certain, 
and  not  d^>endent  on  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  c^  mon^« 
Tlite  cry  agmnst  tithes  has  not  arisen  firom  any  extortion  of  the 
clergy,  either  in  this  kingdom  or  in  Ireland;  but  it  does  now 
sobdist  in  both  countries,  and  it  obstructs  in  bodi  ibe  Christian 
utility  of  the  ministry,  and  on  that  account  I  wish  to'  see  the 
ocicadion  of  sudi  obstruction  removed. 
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.  The  quantity  of  land  wfakb  ^otddbe^rgivmi^mi^scchangva  I 
pcetfiod  mAto  ascertain*  Hie  al&gf  nu^t  hd  iKmte&ted,  in  the 
pcefiont  tempec  of  the  Iiiah,  ^dth  <what  theyjoua  g^t ;  .yetiit  od^ 
to  Jbe.so  liberal  a  commutattcm^  a3  will*  enable  >6irefy/pdrBoh' to  live 
creditably  and  hospitably  in  the  ^  midst  <£  his ;  parishi0nei&-  .  A 
pfopeir  provisicm  being  niade  for  every  mlni^r^  hiSi  residence 
should  be  made  an  nbmlnie  condition  of  his  receiving  lU        . 

i^  Pluralities  and  non-reaidenoe  are  scandals  win  the,  Christian 
churchy  as  a  church,  and  injurious  to  thoseiiboiterests  of  the  state, 
for.  the  promotion  of  wfaidi  .it  is  i^  the  e^enfie  of  maintaining  a 


"  One  thing  I  beg  to  recommend  to  you,  and  it  is  an  act  of 
only  pure  justice  —  that  none  of  the  present  clergy  be  compelled 
to  accept  the  commutation^  If  an  act  is  pa^ed,let  it  take  place, 
either  in  such  cases  as  the  present  incumfo^ita:  sh&ll^  of  tiiem- 
selves  desire,  or  as  they  shall  .severally  (Ue.  Thei^  is  ira  injustice 
in  altering  either  thd  value. dT  the  benefice^  idr  the  4node  of 
raising  thftt  value,  when  the  prop^y  of  the  benefice  reverts  as  it 
were  to,  the  state  on  the  death  of  an  incumbent ;  but  there  ^ would 
be  injustice  in  compelling  the  present  incumbent  of  any  church 
to  accede  to  a^rhangeof  property  whidi  he  dislUced;  '  '^ 

.    .  *^.I  am,j&;a 

.  "R.  Landapf.'' 

The  disorder  whidi  had  attacked  ine  in  .1781,  still  continued 
with  great  violence,  and  rendered  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  as 
Pro&ssor  of  Divinity,  to  the  last  degree  irksome  to  my  feelings^ 
a&d  dangerous  to  my  existence.  Three  years  before  this  time,  I 
had  intimated  to  Mr.  Pitt  my  wishes  for  any  piece  of  preferment 
which  would  enable  me  to  resign  my  professorship;  for  even 
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with  it  I  was  worse  provided  for  than  any  of  my  brethren^  and 
without  it  I  should  have  had  a  church  income  of  only  about 
twelve  hundred  a-year.  It  went  very  much  against  me  to  renew 
my  application  to  Mr.  Pitt  j  but  I  was  coQcemed  not  only  for  my  self^ 
but  for  the  honour  of  the  University,  which  ou^t  never  to  have 
a  deputy  in  the  theological  chair,  and  I  foresaw  that  I  could  not 
long  continue  to  do  the  duty  of  it.  On  the  death,  th^efore,  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  not  for  that  bishopric, 
but  merely  expressing  a  general  hope,  that  some  management 
might  take^place  which  would  permit  me,  without  ruining  my 
family,  to  resign  my  professqrship.  In  a  few  days  Mr.  Pitt  sent 
the  following  answer  to  my  application. 

"  My  dear  Lord,  Downing-street,  Jan.  23. 1787. 

"  I  WAS  honoured  with  Your  Lordship's  letter,  which  the 
engagements  of  the  time  prevented  me  from  being  sooner  able 
to  answer*  I  should  on  many  accounts  have  been  happy  if  I 
could  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  Your  Lordship's 
wishes,  but  various  circumstances  on  the  present  occasion-  put  it 
out  of  my  power. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

^*  W.  Pitt.*" 

I  sent  an  answer  to  this  letter  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir,  Great  Geoige-Street,  Jan.  24. 1787. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  enquire  what  circumstances  prevented 

you  from  promoting  my  wishes  j  I  am  desirous  of  believing  that 
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ibey  were  of  a  weighty  nature,  for  I  am  more  hurt  at  my  not 
having  an  occasion  of  considering  Mr.Pitt  as  my  private  friend, 
than  I  am  at  his  neglect  of  me  as  a  minister.  I  must  call  it,  in 
my. present  ignorance  of  circumstances,  neglect;  for  there  were 
various  ways  in  which  my  wishes  might  have  been  gratified. 
They  were  not  founded  in  avarice;  they  extended  not  so  much  to 
an  increase  of  income  as  to  a  change. of  situation;  and  that  I 
consider  as  a  favour,  which  a  life  spent,  and  a  constitution  im- 
paired, in  the  discharge  of  the  most  difficult  offices  of  an  Univer- 
sity, entitled  me  to  expect  from  any  minister. 

"  I  am,  &c 

I  knew  that  this  letter  would  offend  the  high  spirit  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  mine  was  as  high  as  his  own ;  and  I  disdained  conceal- 
ing my  chagrin  at  being  passed  by  without  notice,  when  extreme 
bad  health,  which  I  had  long  laboured  under,  joined  to  the  con-' 
sideration  of  my  having,  on  many  occasions,  been  serviceable  to 
Mr.  Pitt;  of  niy  having  been  fifleen  years  Professor  of  Divinity, 
seven  years  Professor  of  Chemistry,  four  years  Moderator  in  the 
University,  and  I  know  hot  how  many  years  Private  Tutor,  As- 
sistant Tutor,  Head  Tutor,  in  Trinity  College,  gave  me  a  reason- 
able confidence,  that  the  wishes  whidi  I  had  so  long  before' 
expressed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  would,  on  this  occasion,  have  been  attended 
to.  Whether  they  ought  to  have, been  attended  to  or  not,  let 
posterity  judge. 

On  the  10th  of  February  following,  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops 
was   convened  at  the  Bounty-Office,  on  a  sunuhons' from  the 
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Archbishi^  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the  instance,  as  we  were  given 
tounders]l;and,  of  Mr«  Pitt,  who  wanted  to  know  the  sentiments 
of  the  Benich  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Carporaiion 
Act»  The  question  proposed  at  the  meeting  was  put  tlius :  — r 
*f  Ought  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  to  be  maintained?''  I 
was. the  junior  bishc^,  and  as  such,  was  called  upon  to  deliver 
mj  opinion  first,  which  I  did  in  the  n^ativa  The  only  bishop 
who  voted  with  me  was  Bishop  Shipley.  The  then  Archbishops 
erf  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  Lincoln, 
Ely,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  Exeter,  Bangor,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Rochester,  and  Lichfield,  voted  that  the  Acts  ought  to  be  main- 
tained* When-  the  question  was  thus  decided,  that  my  brethren 
might  see  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  known  to  have  voted  as  I  had 
done,  I  moved,  tliat  not  only  the  result  of  the  meeting,  but  that 
the  names  of  those  who  had  voted  for  and  against  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Acts,  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and*  the  motion 
waa  passed  unanimously. 

The  question  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Acts  was  then  lost  in  the 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  78  -r  178 :  lOd  It  was  again  brought 
forward  in  1789,  and  was  again  lost  by  a  majority  of  20  — 
10^>1O2.  This  smaB  majority  encouraged  the  Dissenters  to 
bring  it  forward  again  in  1790 ;  but  the  cry  of  the  Churches  danger 
fo^an  to  be  raised,  and  me^ngs  were  held  by  some  alarmed 
ckargymen,  principadly  ;in  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Chestet*,  and 
the  question  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  194  —  299:105.  In  a 
conversation  I  then  had  with  Lord  Camden^  President  of  the 
Council,  I  plainly  asked  him  if  he  foresaw  any  danger  likely  to 
lesldt  to  the  church  establishmait,  firomthe  repeal  of  the  Test 
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Act':  ^  answered  At  lonce^  none  whoterer.  On  my  urging  the 
policy  of  cQncUlPting  tbe  /Dissentecs  by.  grantii^  their  pcftition^ 
his  answei:  inade  accent  impression  on.  ray  mind,  as  let  showed 
the principleon jrhich gceat. statesmen  somatimes condescend  to 
act.  It  was  this ;  — •  Pitt  was  wrong  m  refusing  tha  former  applica^ 
tion  of  the  Dissenters^  but.  he  must  J^e.now  supported. 

The  cause  of  the  Dissenters  was  much  injured,  by  some  indick 
creet  expressions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  relative  to  the  approaching 
&U  of  all  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  ^establishments ;  though,  justly 
speaking,  Jh.  Hartley^  I  think,  was  more  answerable  for  such 
ah  opinion  than  Dr.  Priestley,,  who  had    probably   adopted   it 
fix)ra  the  writings  of  the  former.     Dt.  Hartley's   famous  book^ 
entitled^  ^^  Observations,  o^.  Man,  his  Frame^  his  Duty,  and  his 
Expectations/'  was  first  published  in  1749.     The  ei^ty-first  pro- 
position of  that  book,   says,   ^^  It  is  probable,  that  «dl  the  dvil 
governments  will  be  overturned;''  and  the  ei^ty-second  says^ 
^^  It  is  probable,  that  the  present  forms  of  church  govemm^it  will 
•  be  dissolved-*'     Both  these  propositions  are  groxmded  'on  the 
interpretation  of  certain  prophecies  $   but  these  prc^pbecies^  are 
neither  so  distinctly  set  forth,  nor.  so  ^  indubitably  explained  by 
Dr.  Hartley,,  as  to   induce^  a  cool-headed    man   implicitly  to 
adopt  them ;  though  the  &1\  of  the  French  monarchy  and  chutdh 
drew  some  men's  attention  towards  them  about  diat  time.     I  have 
an  anecdote  concerning  these  two  propositions  worth  ment^ning; 
it  was  told  me  by  Lady  Charlotte  Wentworth.     She  happened  to 
be  attending  her  father  at  Bath  when  this  book  was  first  pub^ 
lished,  and  being  much  alanned  at  what  ^he  had  read  in  it^'  rda- 
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tive  to  the  fall  of  governments  and  of  churches,  she  asked  Dr. 
Hartley,  on  his  next  visit  to  her  father,  whom  lie  attended  as  his 
physician,  when  these  terrible  things  would  happen.  He  an- 
swered, ^^  I  am  an  old  man,  and  shall  not  live  to  see  them ;  but 
you  are  a  young  woman,  and  probably  will  see  them:"  and 
more  persons  than  Her  Ladyship  thought,  that  the  French  revo- 
lution was  the  beginning  of  the  completion  of  Dr.  Hartley's 
prediction. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  f^dlure  of  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  in  1787,  Mr.  Pitt's  Commercial  Treaty  with  France 
was  brought  forward.  I  had  expressed  my  disapprobation  of  it 
publicly,  for  several  months  before,  to  all  my  friends ;  but  the 
part  I  took  against  it  was  attributed,  by  the  ministerial  writers,  to 
the  resentment  I  had  conceived  against  the  minister,  for  his 
neglect  of  me.  That  would  not  have  been  (in  the  present  state 
of  public  principle  amongst  us]  an  improbable  reason ;  but  the 
real  fact  was,  that  long  before  it  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  had  expressed  my  dislike  of  the  treaty,  principally  • 
from  an  apprehension,  that  a  free  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations  would  give  the  French  an  opportunity  of  adopt- 
ing all  our  machinery,  and  of  discovering  our  manufacturing 
secrets,  on  which  I  knew  that  much  of  our  success  in  trade 
depended.  To  give  a  single  instance  of  this :  hundreds  of  waggon 
loads  of  Birmingham  goods  have  been  sold  in  Germany,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  from  stirring  a  pot  of  melted  brass 
with  an  hedge-stake,  which  would  not  have  been  saleable  at  all  . 
had  the  pot  beeii  stirred  with  an  iron  instrument     I  spoke  twice 
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against  the  treaty  ;  one  of  the  speeches  is  reported  in  Debrett- s 
Parliamentary  Register,  but  I  have  no  memorial  of  the  otiber, 
except  a  general  kind  of  recollection,  that  it  was  employed  in 
proving,  that  in  our  trade  with  all  the  world,  there  had  been,  on 
an  average  of  the  last  fifty  years,  a  balance  in  our  favour  of  two 
millions  a  year,  and  that  I  thought  it  impolitic  to  risk  the  per- 
manence of  such  prosperity,  by  entering  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  which  might  aggrandise  our  enemy,  and  ruin  our 
ally  in  Holland.  I  then  added,  as  a  kind  of  prophecy.  If  France 
shall  ever  J  by  force  or  by  frauds  unite  the  marine  of  Holland  to  her 
own  J  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  history  as  a,  great  people  !  Falsus 
sim  vates ! 

The  opposition,  on  this  occasion,  paid  me  great  attention,  till 
I  told  them  that  they  must  not  consider  me  as  joining  their 
party ;  that  I  approved  of  and  should  support  Mr.  Pitt,  but  that 
on  questions  of  great  Importance,  I  never  would  be  attached  to 
any  party.  • 

I  saw  the  Chancellor,  (Thurlow,)  a  day  or  two  after  I  had 
spoken ;  he  told  me  that  he  liked  very  much  all  I  had  said, 
though  he  could  not  agree  with  me  in  my  conclusion  against 
entering  into  the  treaty.  I  said  there  was  one  point  which  I  had 
but  just  touched,  for  fear  of  saying  too  much  upon  it,  which,  if  it 
were  likely  to  take  place,  would  reconcile  me  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  treaty,  and  that  I  hoped  it  had  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  cabinet  He  asked  what  it  was ;  I  answered  it  was  the 
chance  of  our  becoming,  in  a  great  degree,  the  carriers  of  the  pro- 
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duce  and  mabufactures  of  both  Firante  and  Great  Britain,'  by 
which  our  tnarine  would  be  greatly  increased.  He  replied,  that 
he  expected  what  I  alluded  to  would  take  place,  and  that  I  had 
conducted  myself  as  at  rqal  iStatesiAan,  hi  not  dwelling  on  thf^ 
subject     So  much  for  the  Chancellor's  flattery. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff^s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords^  against 
entering  into  a  comfnercial  treaty  with  France^  as  reported  in 
Dehretfs  Parliamentary'  Register. 

^^  The  Bishop  of  Landaff  said,  he  had  yesterday  expatiated  a 
little  beyond  the  immediate  subject  of  the  thei\  debate ;  he  had 
done  it  with  design,  and  his  design  was,  that  he  might  on  that 
day,  (<>ne  of  the  most  impoartant  that  the  nation  had  ever  seen,) 
take  up  Jess  of  that  timfe  which  Their  Lordships  cOuld  employ  so 
much  more  to  their  satis&ction,  in  listening  to  others  than  to 
him:  with  the  same  view  he  would  not  recur  to  what  he  had 
yesterday  advanced,  though  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  diflFering 
from  the  noble  Marquis,  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  our 
trade  with  Frcmce,  in  ironf  and  ofjier  articles  in  the  time  of 
Charlto  the  Second;  and  he  thought  it  by  no  means  proved,  that 
Frteice  had  made  so  httle  improvement  in  her  manufacture 
whilst  we  bad  tnade  so  mudi  in  ours,  as  to  render  the  trade  now 
decidedly  safe^which  ww  thei;i  clearly  dangerous  ;  but  he  would 
not  dwell  oft  tibispQint;  though  it  would  achnit  an  ample  discus- 
sion, he  would  take  new  ground ;  he  tvoulij  proceed  to  ^xiunine 
the  motives  which  had  induced  His  Majesty'?;  ministers  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  with  France^  and  to  abandon  the  policy  of  their 
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ancestors.  But  when  he  i^ke  of  examming  the  mptivess  he 
must  be  understood  to  mean  only  the  open  afid  avowed  motives ; 
there  might  be.  secret  ones  of  more  weight  and  authority  than  any 
which  he  had  heard  spoken  of;  and  when  he  considered  the  en* 
larged  views,  the  profound  policy,  the  retrospective  wisdom^  and 
the  prospective  sagacity  which  always  ought,  and  usually  did  per- 
vade the  conduct  of  princes,  and  which,  he  trusted,  had  on  this 
occasion  actuated  the  cabinet  of  His  Majesty,  he  was  persuaded 
that  there  were  such  ;  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  framers 
of  this  treaty  had  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  French  in  consider- 
ation of  it  would  never  more,  either  directly  or  indirectly^  disturb 
us  in.  our  possessions  in  Asia ;  that  they  would  not  by  underhand 
n^otiation,  attempt  to  rob.  us  of  every  commercial  advantage, 
every  political  alliance  we  had  in  Europe ;  that  they  would  not, 
either  secretly  or  openly,  foment  diss^isions  in  Ireland.  He 
trusted  that  His  Majesty's  ministers  had  a  clear  foresight,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  treaty  our  navy  would  not  only  not  be  dimi- 
nished, that  was  not  enough,  but  that  it  would  be  increased ;  nor 
was  that  enough,  but  that  it  would  be  increased  in  an  higher  pro- 
portion thaft  the  navy  of  France  would  be  increased  by  our 
becoming  the  carriers,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  produce  and 
manvifactures  of  both  countries ;  could  this  point  be  proved  to  his 
satisfaction,  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards  lessening  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  treaty.  He  trusted  that  the  persons  concerned 
in,  forming  the  treaty^  had  the  strongest  expectations,  that  the 
introduction  of  our  manufactures  into  France  at  this  critical 
period,  would  be  so  far  from  becoming  an  incentive  ta  French 
industry,  that  it  would  immediatdy  check,  and  in  »  i^ert  time 
annihilate  their  rising  manufactures  of  cotton^  cutlery,  hardware^ 
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and  pottery,  in  which  they  were  so  ambitious  to  rival  us.  These, 
and  motives  such  as  these,  may  have  been  amongst  the  primary 
ones,  which  incited  His  Majesty's  ministers  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  France ;  but  as  to  the  ostensible  ones,  he  could  see  but  two 
of  any  consequence ;  one  was,  a  prospect  of  continuing  the  peace 
by  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms'; 
another  was,  a  prospect  of  augmenting  our  revenue  by  extending 
our  trade. 

"  Would  to  God,  My  Lords,  he  said,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion  would  exert  its  influence  over  the  hearts  of 
individuals  in  their  public  capacity,  as  much  as,  we  trust,  it  does 
over  their  conduct  in  [private  life;  then  would  revenge,  avarice^ 
and  ambition,  which  have  fattened  the  earth  with  the  blood  of 
her  children,  be  banished  from  the  councils  of  princes,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  War.  The  time  will  coliie,  the  prophet  hath 
said  ity  and  I  believe  it,  the  time  will  assuredly  come,  when  nation, 
literally  speaking,  shall  no  longer  lift  up  hand  against  nation.  No 
man  will  rejoice, 'My  L«Qrds,  more  than  I  shall,  to  see  the  time 
when  peace  shall  depend  on  an  obedience  to  the  benevolent 
principles  of  the  Gospel ;  but  whilst  it  is  simply  made  to  depend 
on  the  selfish  prospects  of  commercial  policy,  I  can  have  ho  con- 
fidence in  its  continuance ;  it  will  not  last  a  moment  longer  than 
till  it  is  the  interest,  real  or  apparent,  of  France  to  break  it 

"  Had  we  forgotten ;  no  length  of  time  would  ever  obliterate 
the  circumstance  froiji  his  memory,  it  even  yet  rankled  in  his 
recollection;  had  we  not  heard  during  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  every  annual  Speech  from  the  Throne,  every  nvonthly 
dispatch  from  our  Minister  at  Paris,  (of  whose  ability  to  detect 
hypocrisy,  had  it  been  possible  to  detect  it,  nd  one  could  doubt,) 
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announced  to  this  honest ;  unsuspecting  nation^  the  peaceable  dis- 
position of  the  cabinet  at  Versailles ;.  and  yet,  whe»  the  long 
wished  for  auspicious  moment  arrived,  in  which  she  could  most 
distress  us,  most  benefit  herself,  with  what  bold  and  barefaced 
perfidy  did  she  break  the  peace  ?  And  shall  we  even  now,  whilst 
we  are  yet  smarting  from  the  consequences  of  her  treachery,  be- 
come a  second  time  the  good  easy  dupes  of  her  duplicity  ;  it  was 
not  a  trifling  lustration  that  would  in  his  mind  expiate  the  perfidy 
of  French  councils.  He  admired  the  French  as  an  intelligent 
and  an  ingenious  people;. he  loved  them  as. an  agreeable  and 
polite  people  ;  but  he  dreaded  them'as  a  great,  he  suspected  them 
as  a  negotiating,  and  he  detested  them  as  an  ambitious  people* 
Let  no  man,  he  said,  talk  to  me  of  exchanging  ancient  prejudices 
for  liberal  sentiments.  He  hoped  he  did  not  want  more  than 
others  did,  liberality  of  sentiment  in  private  life ;  but  liberality 
of  sentiment  was  a  complex  idea,  the  component  parts  of  which, 
when  applied  to  great  nations,  he  could  not  unfold ;  before  he 
could  begin  to  think  liberally  of  France,  he  must  learrf  to  forget 
America.  He  would  not  part  with  his  prejudices  against  France ; 
they  were  prejudices  which  had  for  ages  preserved  the  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  of  his  country,  and  he  would  carry  them  to  his 
grave  with  him;  he  did  not  say  that  France  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  Great  Britain;  but  he  said  more,  he  believed  her  to  be 
the  political  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  every  state  in  Europe ;  in  a 
word,  he  could  not  trust  her.  He  was  sorry  to  have  occa§ion  to 
use  such  plain  language ;  but  not  to  suspect  where  you  had  been 
deceived,  was  to  act  with  the  credulity  of  a  child ;  not  to  take 
warning  from  experience,  was  to  act  with  an  audacious  temserity, 
which  no  prospect  of  advantage  could  justify.     He  meant  to  say 
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on  this  point,  thdt  how  zealously  soever  he  wished,  as  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  with  France  did  not  operate  oh  his  mind 
with  any  force  whatever  as  a  reason  for  approving  the  commerdal 
treaty.  There  might,  or  there  might  not  be  other  reasons  for  ap* 
proving  it,  but  this  was  none.  We  are  at  peace;  both  nations  are 
sick  of  war ;  there  wants  not  a  commercial  treaty  to  preserve  the 
peace,  or  if  there  did,  it  would  be  inefficacious  to  the  end ;  since 
every  interest  of  France,  her  landed,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial interest  would  be  made  to  stoop  to  her  ambition.  This 
commercial  regulation  was  an  opiate  by  which  she  wished  to  lull 
this  nation  into  a  torpid  state  of  confidential  security  until  she 
acquired  strength  by  cajoling  some,  by  intimidating  other  powers 
in  Europe,  to  strike  the  blow  she  had  never  ceased  aiming  at  this 
country. 

*^  He  came,  he  said,  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  osten- 
sible motive  for  this  treaty ;  the  prospect  of  increasing  the 
revenue,  by  extending  the  trade  of  the  country  There  was  an 
argument  in  favour  of  this  point,  which  in  the  opinion  o£  many 
would  be  conclusive ;  it  was  the  approbation  of  the  manufactiu*- 
ing  interest  of  this  country ;  he  said  approbation,  for  when  the 
manufacturers  were  silent,  we  might  be  sure  they  were  pleased  — 
tacent^t^is  laudant ;  this  argument  he  doubted  not,  would  be  used 
with  great  force  by  the  favourers  of  this  treaty ;  the  silence  of 
the  manufacturers  would  on  this  occasion  have  a  more  prevail^ 
ing  eloquence  than  attended  their  speech  on  a  former  occasion. 
It  had  been  remarked,  that  in  theological  controversy,  the  opi^ 
nfions  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  were  treated  with 
respect  or  contempt,  according  as  they  happened  to  make  ibr  or 
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against  the  party  ;  and  the  opinions  of  manufacturers  on  political 
subjects,  seemed  to  meet  with  a  similar  fete ;  for  when  they  made 
for  us,  they  were  highly  extolled ;  when  they  made  against  us, 
they  were  treated  with  ridicule  and  neglect 

•'  No  man  could  have  a  greater  respect  for  our  manufactiurers, 
many  of  whom  he  had  long  personally  known,  than  he  had ;  he 
made  no  question,  they  were  able  to  explain  the  consistency  of 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  compared  with  the  line  they  fol- 
lowed when  the  Irish  propositions  were  before  Parliament;  but 
to  his  apprehension  there  was  scarcely  ^  single  objection  to  the 
Irish  propositions  which  did  not  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force 
to  this  treaty.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  detail,  but  he  had  read 
the  evidence  with  great  attention  which  the  manufacturers  deli- 
vered at  their  Lordships'  bar,  and  he  was  convinced,  that  all  that 
was  said  concerning  cheapness  of  labour,  price  of  raw  materials, 
lightness  of  taxation,  exemption  from  duties,  inefficacy  of  counter- 
vailing duties,  facility  of  smuggling,  and  other  points,  was  as 
applicable  to  the  commercial  treaty  as  it  was  to  the  Irish  propo^ 
ftitions ;  and  every  one  must  acknowledge,  that  the  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  capital  of  France  was  more  dangerous  to  the 
m^iufactures  of  this  country,  than  the  ingenuity,  industry,  and 
coital  of  Ireland  could  have  been.  There  was  one  difference, 
he  owned,  between  the  two  countries ;  our  manufacturei^  were  in' 
possession  of  the  Irish  market ;  they  could  derive  no  benefit  from; 
the  Irish  propositions,  and  that  was  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  run  no  risk ;  they  are  not  in  possession  of  the  French 
market,  and  that  is  a  reason  why  they  should  run  a  risk  to  obtain 
it  The  speculation  of  pouring  at  first  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
into  France,  was  a  bewitching  speculation  of  profit ;  but  it  did  in 
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no  d^ree  whatever  invalidate  the  danger  of  future,  competition, 
as  established  by  their  own  evidence.  ; 

^*  But  leaving  the  consistency  of  the  manufactiurers  to  be  ex- 
plained by  themselves,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  explain 
his  own.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  Irish  propositions,  and  he  was 
an  enemy  to  the  commercial  treaty.  Where  was  the  consistency 
of  conduct  ?  clearly  in  this,  that  France  and  Ireland  stand  in 
very  different  relations  to  this  country.  He  was  a  friend  to  the 
Irish  propositions,  not  from  a  full  persuasion  that  the  arrange- 
ment9  which  they  held  out  would  not  in  many  instances  have 
interfered  with  the  manufacturing  interest  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
from  a  conviction  that  the  wealth,  strength,  dignity,  and  conse- 
quence of  Ireland  would  primarily  or  ultimately  be  the  wealth, 
strength,  dignity,  and  consequence  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  this  treaty,  from  a  fuU  persuasion  that  it  would  in 
many  instances  interfere  with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  from  a  conviction  that  the  wealth  of  France  was  the 
poverty  of  Britain,  its  strength  our.  weakness,  its  dignity  oiu:  disr 
grace.  Aggrandize  Ireland  even  at  your  own  risk,  still  it  is  the 
empire  which  is  made  rich  and  powerful ;  aggrandize  France  at 
the  risk  of  your  disadvantage,  and  you  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the 
empire. 

"  The  most  favourable  argument  for  the  treaty  (though  it  was 
an  argument  of  little  force  when  compared  with  the  unfavoiur- 
able  political  tendency  of  the  treaty)  was  the  probability  of  our 
trade  being  greatly  extended,  and  this  probability  was  thought  to 
be  converted  into  a  certainty  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  manu- 
&cturers.  He  did  not  mean  to  question  the  judgment  of  the. 
manufacturers ;  it  was  far  superior  to  his  own.    He  did  not  mean 
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to  say  that  they  were  actuated  by  present  prospects  of  gain,  and 
were  unsolicitous  about  future  contmgent  dangers  to  the  state/ 
though,  if  that  was  the  principle  of  their  conduct,  he  thought,' 
as  manufacturers,  they  would  be  justified  ;  for  it  was  out  of  their 
province  to  become  guardians  of  the  nation's  welfare ;  but,  waving 
all  this,  he  would  submit  one  argument  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  considered  as  an  argument  of 
great  weight,  inasmuch  as  it  was  derived  from  the  information  of 
the  manufacturers  themselves. 

"  One  of  the  most  intelligent,  and  every  way  most  respectable, 
manufacturers  in  this  kingdom,  delivered  it  as  his  decided  opinion 
at  their  Lordships'  bar,  that  it  was  by  our  machines,  presses, 
dies,  and  tools,  that  the  British  manufacturers^  were  enabled  to 
baffle  all  competition  with  foreign  markets,  notwithstanding  every 
disadvantage  of  high  price  of  labour,  high  taxes,  and  the  other 
contingent  burdens,  under  which  our  manufactures  laboured ;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  these  tools  were  exported  or  copied  into 
foreign  countries,  our  exports  of  manufactures  to  those  countries 
would  decrease.  The  legislature,  in  conformity  to  this  opinion, 
enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tools :  now  he  had 
it  on  the  very  best  authority,  that,  notwithstanding  this  law,  every 
tool  used  at  Sheffield,  at  Birmingham,  and  at  Manchester,  might 
be  seen  in  a  public  building  at  Paris,  where  they  were  d^osited 
for  the  inspection  of  their  workmen,  r  The  person  from  whom  he 
had  this  intelligence  was  one  of  the  most  expert  manu&cturers  at 
Birmingham,  and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  tools  in  the  jvorld; 
and  he  acknowledged  with  regret,  that  the  intention  of  the  act 
he  had  mentioned  was  wholly  frustrated.  Thus  then  stands  the 
argument,  in  proportion  as  our  tools  are  copied  into  foreign 
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countries^  our  exports  to  those  countries  must  decrease.  France 
had  our  tools ;  the  conclusion  is,  she  will  not  take  our  manufac- 
tures. The  premises  were  derived  from  undoubted  testimony, 
and  the  conclusion  was  not  illogical. 

^  The  value  of  our  iron  exports  was,  according  to  one  calcu- 
lation, a  tenth,  according  to  another,  a  ninth  part  of  the  value  of 
all  the  other  exports  of  the  country;  and,  it  was  with  concern  he 
mentioned  it,  in  this  manufactory  of  iron  the  French  were  at  that 
moment  making  the  greatest  exertions.  They  cast  pig-iron  in 
Burgundy;  and  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  was  related  to 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  iron  masters  in  England,  was  said  to 
be  associated  with  the  French  in  that  business.  They  know  how 
to  cast  cylinders,  and  to  bore  them  for  steam-engines,  to  the  full 
as  well  as  we  did.  Their  cutlery  at  Mouslins  was  brought  to  so 
great  perfection,  that  it  equalled  the  Sheffield  cutlery  in  neatness 
and  taste,  and  excelled  it  in  cheapness ;  they  had  large  cutlery 
manufactories,  in  which  they  had  several  patterns  not  knowQ  at 
Birmingham,  and  some  of  tliem  more  elegant  than  any  there. 
The  importation  of  our  hardware  into  France,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  favourite  features  of  the  treaty,  would 
not,  he  apprehended,  be  at  present  to  any  great  extent ;  it  would 
soon  be  nothing ;  and  ere  long  France,  it  was  to  be  feared,  would 
import  more  into  this  country. 

"  But,^  it  may  be  thought,  (he  had  heard  it  observed,)  that  our 
great  plenty  of  pit-coal  is  of  itself  a  circumstance  so  much  in  our 
favour,  that  though  the  French  might  have  our  tools,  and  be  de- 
siroiis  of  emulating  us  in  all  our  manufactures,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  stand  a  competition  with  us,  notwithstanding  the  cheapo 
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ness  of  their  labour.  This,  he  said,  was  an  unsafe  ibiindation:  to 
build  on.  No  nation  ever  began  to  look  for  fuel  under  ground 
till  their  woods  were  gone ;  and  whoever  had  compared  the  strata 
of  earth  in  France  with  those  where  coal  was  found  in  England, 
(for  it  was  not  found  every  where  with  us ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  had  ever  been  found  under  chalk,)  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  coal  existing  as  plentifully  in  France  as  in  England.  But 
if  this  should  be  thought  the  mere  reverie  of  a  philosopher,  he 
would  substantiate  the  conjecture  by  an  authority  which  none  of 
their  Lordships,  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Mr.  Hellot,  would  think  fit  to  deny.  This  gentleman  published, 
in  the  year  1750,  two  volumes  in  4to.  on  mining;  and  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  he  had  this  observation,  which  he  would 
give  their  Lordships  in  English,  for  he  had  not  kept  commerce 
enough  with  France  to  speak  their  language  as  a  Parisian. — ^"  We 
"  find,  in  almost  all  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  mines  of  pit- 
^^  coal,  the  coal  of  which  is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  England 
**  and  Scotland,  in  favour  of  which  men  were  so  much  pre- 
**  possessed.'' — Here  is  a  testimony  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
kind,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  fact ;  the  French  use  coal  in  the 
various  fabrics  which  are  established  in  Normandy,  in  Burgundy, 
in  Languedoc,  and  in  other  places ;  he  believed  they  had  lately 
begun  to  char  it,  and  to  use  it  in  that  state  in  the  fabrics  at  Paris. 
He  had  been  told,  that  their  coal  was  pjnritous  and  slaty ;  it  was 
not  all  so,  and  that  was  a  fault  which  would  probably  mend  as 
they  dug  deeper.  They  imported  from  this  coimtry  about  12,000 
chaldrons  a  year,  and  the  importation  would  increase  till  their 
coal-pits  got  established 
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**  He  had  touched  upon  the  exertions  of  the  French  m  the  iron- 
manufactory,  and  as  to  the  glass-manufactory,  that,  it  was  allowed 
on  all  hands,  must  be  given  up,  or  the  excise  taken  off.  Germany, 
France,  and  Ireland,  already  undersold  us  in  glass  at  foreign 
markets.  He  did  ixot  agree  with  the  noble  Marquis  in  thinking, 
that  our  plate^glass  would  alone  be  in  danger.  They  would  im- 
port common  glass.  He  would  give  their  Lordships  an  instance 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  of  the  great  activity  of  the 
French,  in  the  niost  difficult  part  of  this  manufacture,  in  cutting 
glass.  They  had  but  very  lately,  within  these  two  or  three  years, 
made  any  serious  attempts  in  this  business;  and  he  had  seen  a 
ciit-gliass  cup,  bought  at  a  retail  shop  in  Paris,  last  summer,  for 
Sk  lid.,  in  which  the  workmanship  was  exceedingly  good.  One 
of  our  best  London  workmen  was  ordered,  by  one  of  the  first  cut- 
glass  manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  to  cut  a  similar  cup ;  he  did 
so ;  and  he  charged  five  shillings  for  the  workmanship  alone. 
What  the  low  price  of  labour  will  do  in  other  instances,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  it  has  done  in  this.  It  was  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  French  either  wanted  ingenuity  or  industry.  It 
was  not  many  years  ago  since  the  Swiss  printed  linens  became  so 
fashionable  in  Paris,  that  no  duties  or  prohibition  could  keep  them 
out  of  that  city ;  the  manufacturers  of  printed  linens  in  Paris 
foresaw  the  ruin  of  their  fabric,  imless  they  exerted  themselves  j 
they  did  exert  themselves,  and  they  now  employ  the  poor  people 
in  that  branch,  and  make  as  beautiful  printed  linens  as  any  in  *he 
world.  He  could  give  many  other  instances  of  French  enterprise 
and  activity;  but  it  would  be  needless;  no  one  considered 
liberally  and  intelligently,  how  manufacturing  skill  is  transferred 
by  various  accidents  firom  one  country  to  another,  but  must  be 
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tlarmed  with  a  serious  apprehension  even  for  our  home-market. 
Our  coarse  woollens  would  be  secure,  till  the  French  learnt  how 
to  manage  their  sheep  properly ;  but  our  superfines  would  be  beat 
^out  of  our  home-market,  or  our  manufacturers,  instead  of  a  mixture 
of  Spanish  and  English  wool,  would  be  obliged  to  use  nothing  but 
Spanish.  He  had  seen  Spanish  wool  manufactured  in  England  to 
the  amount  of  four  guineas  a  yard,  but  when  our  cloths  should  be 
made  as  fine  as  the  French  cloths  are,  they  would  be  sold  dearer; 
He  thought  not  much  of  their  dyes ;  he  had  seen  as  good  black 
apd  as  good  scarlet  dyed  in  England  as  were  ever  dyed  in  France; 
but  it  was  the  hardness  of  our  cloths,  compared  with  the  French 
cloths,  which  hindered  them  firom  taking  so  good  a  dye.  Great 
quantities  of  woollens  were  smuggled  into  both  countries  at  14/. 
per  cent. :  the  duty  of  12/.  per  cent,  would  prevent  smuggling ; 
but  he  had  no  great  expectation  that  France  would  be  a  much 
greater  market  than  it  was  at  present  for  our  woollens.  At  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  our  woollens  were  prohibited:  the  French 
woollen  manufactory  was  then  in  its  infancy ;  since  the  year  1760, 
it  has  been  in  very  high  perfection ;  it  feared  not  now  a  competi- 
tion with  the  English  manufactory ;  and  if  there  had  been  the 
least  apprehension  for  its  safety,  the  French  ministry  would  never 
have  suffered  the  importation  of  our  woollens  upon  such  an  easy 
duty ;  they  would  sedulously  have  protected  a  manufactory  which 
had  been  raised  at  an  immense  expense,  by  government,  for  above 
a  century^  We  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  extension  of  our 
woollen  trade ;  they  might  take  a  few  more  coarse  goods  from  us, 
in  order  to  mix  them  with  thieir  own  for  the  American  market, 
and  this,  he  thought,  would  be  a  practice  they  would  follow,  and 
much  to  our  detriment  in  other  articles  besides  our  woollens. 
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*'  But  it  would  be  endless,  he  said,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all 
the  probable  disadvantage's  of  this  treatiy,  and  he  rather  wished  to 
avoid  it,  from  knowing  that  we  could  come  to  no  certainty  on  the 
subject ;  for  though  it  was  a  fair  mode  of  arguing  to  oppose  con- 
jiecture  to  conjecture,  speculative  disadvantages  to  speculative  ad- 
vantages; though  it  might  be  the  most  satisfttctory  mode  that  the 
subject  would  admit,  yet  it  was  not  a  mode  he  was  fond  of.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  this  treaty  that  we  could  know  nothing  of 
it  but  from  experiment,  and  in  making  the.  experiment  we  may 
be  undone. 

"  But  there  was  a  disadvantage  in  it  which  he  wished  he  could 
call  speculative ;  the  loss  which  the  rievenue  would  sustain  by  a 
diminution  of  the  duties  on  wines,  &c.  He  would  not  enter  into 
any  calculation  on  the  subject ;  it  had,  however,  been  calculated, 
he  thought  properly,  to  amount  to  300,000/.  a  year.  There  was 
but  one  article  in  which,  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  this  sum 
could  be  made  up,  and,  as  he  had  not  heard  it  insisted  on.  His 
Majesty's  ministers  were  welcome  to  the  observation,  for  he  had 
nothing  in  view  but  truth.  The  calculation  had  proceeded  on  the 
supofiition  that  no  more  wine  would  be  drunk  when  the  duties 
were  lowered,  than  was  drunk  at  present.  This  supposition  he 
thought  erroneous.  He  was  convinced  that  for  eVery  two  pipes 
of  Port  which  should  not  be  imported,  three  pipes  at  least  of 
Claret  would  be  imported,  and  the  additional  duty  on  that  ad- 
ditional pipe  would  compensate  the  loss  arising  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  duty  on  the  quantity  now  imported.  This  was  proved  by 
wat  had  happened  within  these  few  years  in  Ireland.  When  the 
Irish  drank  little  wine  except  Claret,  they  consumed  near  a  third 
more  wine  than  when  their  Portugal  importation  was  equal  to 
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theu*  French  one*  He  thought  thb  country  ooaBumed  nearer 
thirty  than  twenty  thousand  tons  of  wine  in  a  year»  home^br^^red 
and  foiMgn^brewed ;  and  if  but  half  of  what  was  consumed  should 
be  brought  from  France,  half  a  million  of  our  money,  or  of  our 
manufactures,  must  be  sent  to  pay  for  that  article ;  and  he  thought 
they  were  more  likely  to  take  our  money  than  our  manufactures ; 
and  he  had  ratlier  our  mcmey  was  Iwt  to  any  nation  in  Europe 
than  to  France. 

^  JBefore  he  sat  dowa  he  would  take  notice  of  two  argum^its 
wfaidi  were  generally  adduced  in  favour  of  th^  treaty. 

"  It  was  said  tiien,  that  as  France  is  supposed  to  contain  twenty- 
four  millions  of  people,  and  Britain  uot  above  eight  millions,  we 
shall  open  to  ourselves  a  market  three  times  as  great  as  the  Fr^xeh 
will  open  to  themselves ;  and  that  this  was  a  solid  advantage  in 
ci^r  &vour.  He  had  been  UiAd  that  this  was  the  v«ry  argiimi^ 
by  which  the  French  ministry  endeavoured  to  provie  to  us,  simple 
Englishmen,  the  great  favour  that  France  was  about  to  do  us,  and 
Their  Lordships  had  just  heard  it  adopted  by  a  noble  Marquis ; 
but  let  it  be  adc^ted  by  whom  it  might,  he  could  not  adopt  it ;  it 
had  a  specious  appearance,  but  no  foundatiovi ;  to  give  it  any 
w£!Jight,  it  should  be  aliown,  which  had  niBver  yet  been  done»  th^ 
these  twenty-four  millions  of  people  had  as  much  occasion  for  4mf 
commodities  as  we  had  for  theirs,  and  as  much  .money  to  lay  o»t 
m  purchasing  them  as  we  had  to  lay  out  in  purchasing  theirs.  It 
should  be  ^hown  that  they  would  as  certainly  dotbe  thepiselves 
with  our  woollens  and  cottons  as  we  should  drink  th^  wines  and 
brandies ;  it  was  not  the  number  of  people,  but  the  number,  of 
purchasers  that  ocMaatituted  a  good  market 
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"  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  treaty  was  built  on  a  found- 
ation still  more  unsafe. 

**  It  was  said  that  our  resources  will  be  increased  by  an  extension 
of  our  commerce  in  so  high  a  degree,  that,  in  case  of  a  future 
rupture,  we  shall  be  more  able  than  ever  we  were  to  contend  with 
France. 

"  This  argument  was  of  no  possible  importance,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  resources  of  France  will  not  be  increased  in  so 
high  a  rate  as  ours  will  be ;  and  this  has  not,  and  perhaps  cannot, 
be  shown  ;  but  without  enquiring  how,  from  the  operation  of  the 
treaty,  the  300,000/.,  which  he  before  mentioned  as  a  defalcation 
in  the  customs,  could  be  restored,  without  examining  whether, 
after  this  sum  was  made  up,  the  additional  increase  of  our  customs 
would  be  greater  than  the  additional  increase  of  the  French 
customs,  without  discussing  the  probability  of  the  balance  of 
our  trade  with  France  being  in  our  favour  now,  which  the  last 
time  it  was  open  between  the  two  countries  was  so  prodigiously 
against  us. 

**  Waving  all  the  minutise  of  speculative  calculation,  which  no- 
thing but  the  event  could  justify  on  either  side,  he  thought  there 
was  an  argument,  by  which  it  might  be  shown,  that  this  treaty 
would  contribute  to  increase  the  resources  of  France  in  a  far  higher 
ratio  than  it  would  increase  our  own  ;  and  the  argument  was  this : 
— England,  out  of  her  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  employs  five 
millions  in  her  manufactures  (it  was  of  no  consequence  to  his 
conclusion  whether  it  was  four  or  five  millions).  By  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  these  manufacturers,  she  had  not  only  supplied 
her  own  markets,  but  had  constantly  drawn  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  those  sums  by  which  she  had  acquired  her  present 
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wealth  and  strength.  When  France  became  a  manufactturing 
country,  of  her  twenty-foiu:  niillions  of  inhabitants  she  would 
employ  fifteen  millions  in  manufactures,  and  thus,  by  applying  the 
same  means  to  acquire  weialth  and  strength  that  we  had  done, 
she  would  acquire  three  times  as  much ;  and,  therefore,  he  looked 
upon  this  treaty  which  incited  the  French  nation  to  become  a 
manufacturing  nation,  as  contributing  to  increase  her  resoiu^ces  in 
a  far  higher  proportion  than  it  would  increase  bur  own,  and  on  tliat 
account  he  thought  it  was  founded  on  a  very  short-sighted  policy. 
But,  it  might  be  urged,  how  does  the  present  treaty  second  the 
commercial  intention  of  France  ?  Many  ways ;  it  seconded  the  in- 
tentions of  France  in  opening  to  her  our  home-market,  which  was 
the  richest  market  in  Europe ;  it  seconded  her  intentions  in  ex- 
citing her  own  people  to  a  degree  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  in 
order  to  support  their  present  fabrics ;  andthus.was  she  spurred  to 
her  purpose,  both  by  the  fear  of  loss,  and  the  prospect  of  advan-* 
tage ;  but,  above  all,  it  seconded  her  intentions,  by  giving  l^er 
every  opportunity  she  could  wish  for,  of  acquiring  that  manufac- 
turing skill,  by  which  we  at  present  surpassed  her  and  all  the 
world. 

"  This,  he  said,  was  an  injury  which  we  should  certainly  sustain ; 
and  it  was  an  injury  of  such  an  immense  magnitude,  that  it  was 
not  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  it  was  not  half  a 
million,  or  a  whole  'million,  or  any  sum  which  the  most  sanguine 
financier  could  expect  from  the  treaty,  in  addition  to  our  customs, 
which  could  in  any  degree  compensate  it  If  France  shall  ever 
cultivate  manu&ctures  and  conmierce  in  the  same  .degree  that,  we 
have  done,  and  that  we  do,  our  ruin  will  be  inevitable.  There 
was  no  policy  so  good  as  that  which  would  prevent  her  from  doing 
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80)  iKHae  so  pernicious  as  that  which  fecilitated  her  endeavours, 
and  stimulated  her  exertions  in  that  way;  and  this  treaty  did  both 
in  a  very  alarming  degree. 

V  He  had  fiitigued,  he  said,  the  patience  of  the  House;  he  would 
trespass  no  farther  than  to  say,  that  he  was  not  ccmscious  of  having 
endeavoured  to  give  an  undue  weight  to  any  thing  he  had  ad- 
vanced ;  many,  many  topics  he  had,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  ^itirely 
omitted ;  he  had  spoken  his  real  opinion  as  an  honest  man.  HU 
qnrit  had  ever  been  too  high  to  enMst  himself  under  the  banners 
of  administration^  or  of  any  opposiiUm ;  he  waidd  ahvays  foUow 
the  dictates  of  his  own  Judgment^  andj  in  cases  where  his  obi-- 
Hties  would  not  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment,  he  would  not  vote. 
Any  other  conduct,  he  thought,  would  be  a  profanation  of  the  holy 
habit  which  he  then  wore.  On  die  present  occasion,  his  judgment 
was  foil,  clear,  deckled,  positive,  against  the  treaty.  If  the  event 
of  things  should  prove  this  judgment  to  have  been  erroneous,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  at  his  mistake ;  the  first  to  ridicule, 
in  the  foture  prosperity  of  his  country,  the  present  imbecillity  of 
his  reasoning.'' 

Soon  after  this  I  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  dysen- 
tery. The  doctors  were  in  d^air,  but  my  spirits  were  uniformly 
good,  and  they  saved  me.  After  a  month's  confinement  to  my 
bed,  I  was  sent  to  Bath,  the  waters  of  which  place  did  me  no  good. 
On  my  leaving  Bath,  the  man  who  attended  at  the  pump  congra- 
tulated me  on  my  having  received  no  b^oiefit :  Tasked  him  what  he 
meant  ^  Because,"  said  he,  ^^  I  never  knew  any  one  who  got  a  fit 
of  the  gout  by  drinking  the  waters,  who  ever  got  rid  of  it  again." 
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I  leave  it  to  the  Bath  physicians  to  refute  this  calunmy  against 
King  Bladud. 

On  my  return  from  Bath  to  Cambridge,  my  physicians  abso- 
lutely insisted  on  my  never  more  presiding  in  the  Divinity  schools. 
- 1^  offered  a  grace  to  the  Senate,  appointing  Doctor  Kipling  my 
deputy ;  this  grace  was  passed,  nem.  diss..  May  26th,  1787,  with 
many  expressions,  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  from  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  Senate,  regretting  thei  occasion  of  its  being  ne-* 
cessary.  Doctor  Kipling  had  offered  his  services  to  me  as  a  deputy 
when  I  was  made  a  bishop ;  but  having  determined  nevCT  to. 
appoint  a  deputy,  whilst  my  health  would  permit  me  to  perform 
the  duty  of  my  office,  I  had  at  that  time  declined  his  courtesy ; 
I  now  accepted  it,  and  gave  him  a  stipend  of  200/.  at  first, 
and  soon  after  of  250/.  a  year,  and  latterly  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  the  Professorship  was  worth,  when  it  came  into  my 
hands. 

I  concluded  my  speech  at  the  following  Commencement  with 
a  kind  of  farewell  address  to  the  University,  which  then  had,  and 
still  hasy  my  warmest  wishes  for  its  prosperity  : — 

**  Habetis,  auditares  spectatisrim,  quod  in  hoc  temporis  brevitate  et 
(mgustia  de  grdvissima  qiuestione  pn^erre  potm ;  pauca  de  meipso 
dicenda  restant.  Oratarem  profecto  t»  n^t  cmvt6v  balbutientem  AttioB 
fmtidiunt  awes ;  me  tamen  de  meis  rebus  breviter  loquentem  bemgne 
exaudiatis  rogo ;  atque  hoc  humlanitatis  vestra  indicium  eo  Jidentius 
expectOj  quod  vestra  negotia  nostris  quodammodo  impUcata  arbi- 
trabamini. 
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•'  Adoersa  per  sex  fere  integros  annas  valettuUne  laboravi ;  per  hoe 
spatium  SchoUe  me  Pr{Bsidem  stepitis  habuerunt,  quum  rd  vis  animi 
corporis  vim  superdsset  in  lectulo  queritantem  tiabuissent  medici. 
Privatum  hoc  incommodum  nan  queror,  nee  idem  diutius  tulisse 
rectisdssem,  modo  summo  hoc  vestro  munere  rite  defungi  diutius 
potuissem.  Medicis  extrema  mihi  in  scholarum  pistrino  ditUius  sudanti 
pradicantibus  aurem  animumoe  non  antea  prabui,  quam  Academia 
commoditatem,  scholarum  discipUnam,  munerisque  fumestissind  digni^ 
tatem,  nostro  infortunio  potius  quum  culpd  in  discrimen  adduci  vide- 
bam :  verum  fateor,  morbi  sanationem  meam  mtdtum  diuque  Jlagi" 
tantisi  maximum  malum  hahui  quod  negotia  vestra  scholastica  me  quo- 
dammodo  negligere  coegit. 

^*  Qualem,  academici,  me  habuistis  professorem  non  est  ut  ipse  dicam 
at  de  modo,  atque  ammo  qtubus  res  vestras  curavi  verbum  atuiire  haud 
vos  pigebit. 

**  In  disputatiombus  theologicis  ab  usu  vocabulorum  qtuB  in  sacro 
codice  non  reperiuntur,  qualia  sunt,  cvaa,  cfMntna,  cfjuoivtria^  rgiotgf 
peccatum  originate,  sacramentum,  satisf actio,  quantum  potui  abstinere 
religio  mihi  fait.  Pleraque  ex  his  similibusque  vocabulis  excogitavit 
schola^ticorum  acumen,  quo  adoersariorum  conveUant  et  sua  tueantur 
Judida.  Verum  enimvero  quam  maxime  verendum  est,  ne  dum  mo* 
dorum  mixtorum  ideas,  ac  verba  nova  ad  eas  designendas  ex  ar- 
bitrio  Jingamus,  potius  qtmm  ex  sacris  codicibus  hauriamus,  a  ve- 
ritate  aberramus;  ne  verbis  ayga^cig  ad  dogmata  etiam  ayga^ 
propaganda  utamur.  Si  quid  in  verba  Dei  accultum  nobis  ac  invo* 
lutum  sit,  humano  id  aperire  judicio,  navis  verbis  exponere,  frustra 
conabimur. 

*'  Articulos  ecclesia  Anglican^  ad  doctrinam  aliquam  confirmandatn 
in  scholis  theologicis  citari  nunquam  permisi;  id  autem  prahibui  nan 
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quod  istos  articulos  temno,  sed  quod  Scripta  evangelica  et  apostolica, 
Cranmeri  ac  Ridldi  scriptis,  imo  ecclesiarum  omnium  ac  conciliorum 
decretis  antepono.  Cum  purum  veritatis  fontem  mihi  licuit  adire, 
rivulos  inde  hominum  studiis  deductos,  ligni,  fxni,  stipularum  sor- 
dibus  inquinatos,  sectari,  totis  viribus  recusavi.  Hanc  in  disptitando 
HaggfiiTiav,  ipsa  commendat  vel  certa  nan  improbat  ecclesia  nostra  cum 
nihil  pro  articulojidei  habendum  statuit,  nisi  qu^d  ex  sacra  Scriptura 
probari  possit.  Utrum  vero  dogma  aliquod  ex  sacra  Scriptura  probari 
possit  necne,  nullibi  honestius  quam  in  scholis  academicis  disquirendum 
videtur. 

**  NonnuUa  in  ecclesia  Anglicana  tarn  doctrinam  ejus  quam  disciplu- 
nam  et  reditus  distributionem  respidentia  magna  cum  religionis  Chris- 
tiana  commodo,  magno  cum  ecclesia  ac  reipublicce  emolumento  posse  no- 
vari,  me  olim  censuisse,  et  in  eddem  adhuc  perstare  sententia  lubens 
fateor.  Hcec  autem  omnia  atque  singula  in  scholis  theologicis  dispu- 
tare,  de  industria  vitavi.  Hominis  quidem  non  est  honesti  quce  privatm 
improbat  publice  defendere  ;  neque  tamen  regit  in  theologia  professoris 
unquam  esse  arbitrabor,  nova,  qua  privatus  probat,  publica  sua  defen- 
siane  aliis  commendare,  aut  de  antiquis,  legum  auctoritate  munitis  et 
sancitis  robur  ac  dignitatem  suam  scholastica  disputatione  derogdri. 
Hcec  quidem  mea  placita  aliis  obtruderi  non.conor.  Zelum  proselytos 
opinionibus  de  re  quacunque  nostris  adjiciendi  nullum  omnino  sentio ; 
hcec  tamen  in  mente  mea  radices  altius  egerunt  quam  ut  ineptu  frivolo- 
rum  hominum  ratiunculis  aut  insulsis  malevolorum  dicteriis  inde  eveU 
lantur.  Miseiis  quidem  hisce  insipientium  obtrectationibus  responsum 
cfferre,  licet  nulla  id  fiat  negotio  hactenus  non  sum  dignatus  neque  in 
posterum  dignabor. 

*'  Qucestiones  a  respondentilms  in  scholis  discutiendas,  propositas 
nullas  rejeci.     Nolui  enim  pro  auctoritate  papali  aliis  os  occludere 
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quasi  id  cogitans  me  solum  ad  veritatem  esse  ascensum,  aut  id  metuens 
ne  evangelium  Christi  sicut  evangelium  Fapce  sanorum  indagine  labe- 
factatum  corruat.  Sacros  codices  in  scholis  vestris  humili  summisso- 
que  in  Deum  animo  tractavi,  quce  dare  docent  docere,  qua  silent,  de 
iisdem  ipse  silui,  quce  captum  humanum  superantia  credenda  tradunt, 
sine  ulla  duhitatione  ipse  credens,  aliis  amplectenda  commendavi.  Exi- 
mium  ilium  virum  quern,  vobis  benigne  consentientibus,  in  locum  meum 
suffeci,  laudari  nolo,  ne  adulari  videar.  Id  tantum  de  eo  dicam,  quod 
mei  in  scholis  regiminis  nullum  sub  ejus  prcesidio  restabit  desiderium, 
nostri  in  hoc  theatro  laboris,  eo  perorante,  brevi  apud  vos  omnis  peribit 
memoria. 

"  Sumnue  autem  vestra  in  me  benevolentia  gratam  recordationem, 
dum  per  quatuor  olim  annos  moderatoris  officio  functus  fuerim,  dum 
per  septem  fere  annos  chemiam  colui,  dum  per  sedecim  hosce  annos 
scholis  theologicis  prafui,  quum  tandem  me  non  senio  attritum,  sed 
morbo  inveterato  fere  confectum,  rude^  donastis,  nulla  unquam  delebit 
dies  nulla  conditionis,  (si  qua  fat)  imminuet  mutatio. 

"  Academiam  Cantabridgiensem  patronam  mihi  semper  concupivi, 

honestissimam  enim  semper  judicavi.      Gbriam  enim    qtue  est  con- 

sentiens  laus  bonorum,  lucro  semper  anteposui  ac  antepono.     MaUem 

proinde  vestram  comprobationem  promereri,  quam  summis  in  ecclesia 

opibus  frui  aut  dignitatibus.     Ecclesia  enim  bona  sua  cum  indignis 

et  indoctis,  cum  iis  qui  nihil  sciunt  nisi  quo  potmimum  modo  divitum 

sedentur  mensas,    aut  principes  in  republica  adulentur  viros,    haud 

raro  participat:   vestra  autem  comprobationi  non  patet  aditus,  nisi 

qua  ducunt  morum  probitas,  erudita  industria,  doctrina  solida.     Hcec, 

auditores  optimi,  de  Alma  nostra  matre  semper  dixi,  hac  dum  vixero 

dicam.'' 
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With  this  speech  I  took  my  leave  of  University-business,  in 
which  I  had  been  incessantly  engaged  for  near  thirty-three  years. 
My  application  had  injured  my  health,  and  I  was  under  a  necessity 
of  forbearing  it  for  the  future.    In  truth,  had  my  health  been  better, 
1  should  have  felt  little  inclination  to  persevere  in  my  studies  in 
the  manner  I  had  done.     I  could  not  bring  myself  to  vote  as  a 
minister  bade  me  on  all  occasions,  and  I  perceived  that,  such  was 
the  temper  of  the  times,  or  such  was  the  temper  of  the  man,  no- 
thing less  than  that  would  secure  his  attention.     I  saw  this  to  be 
the  case,  then,  and  I  then  and  at  all  times  disdained  complying 
with  principles  of  government  so  abominably  corrupt.     I  once 
talked  a  little  to  the  first  Lord  Camden  on  this  subject ;  and  he 
plainly  told  me,  that  I  had  better  go  to  Cambridge  and  employ 
myself  in  writing  books,  than  pretend  to  follow  my  own  judg- 
ment in  political  matters ;  that  he  never  knew  any  man  who  had 
attempted  to  do  it,  except  one  very  honest  man,  who  was  little 
valued  by  any  party, — Sir  Joseph  Jekyll. 

After  the  Commencement,  I  went,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
my  health  into  Westmoreland,  and,  when  there,  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  I  was  then 
but  little  known : — 

"  My  Lord,  Greystoke,  Aug.  4,  1787. 

*'  I  CANNOT  refrain  from  giving  Your  Lordship  the  information 

of  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  which  happened  this  day. 

My  friends,  no  more  than  myself,  have  any  thing  to  say  to  the 

disposition  of  the  bishoprick,  so  can  only  add,  that  I  should  be 
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glad  to  know  Your  Lordship's  wishes  and  power  could  lead  you 
thither,  which  (I  speak  with  confidence)  would  give  great  satis- 
faction to  this  county,  and  to  none  more  than  to.  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

•'  Norfolk/' 

Answer. 

*'  My  Lord  Duke,  -  Dallam  Tower,  Aug.  24th,  1787. 

**  Your  Grace's  very  obliging  letter,  which  I  received  yesterday 
at  this  place,  demands  my  sincerest  thanks ;  I  beg  your  Grace  to 
believe  that  I  am  incapable  of  ever  forgetting  this  instance  of  your 
attention.  The  assurances  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  me,  of 
my  being  not  unacceptable  to  the  county  of  Cumberland,  have 
afforded  me  more  pleasure,  than  the  possession  of  the  See  of  Car- 
lisle would  have  ^one ;  for  the  approbation  of  good  men  is  both  a 
proof  apd  a  proper  reward  of  a  good  conduct. 

*'  I  have  no  wish  whatever  respecting  the  See  of  Carlisle,  nor 
have  made  any,  the  most  distant,  application  for  it ;  and  if  I  had 
wished  for  it  ever  so  much,  the  determination  I  have  formed,  of 
conducting  myself  independently  in  parliament,  would  have  been 
little  likely  to  have  promoted  my  pretensions. 

"  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  Church  and  of  religion, 
that  neither  the  bishoprick  of  Carlisle,  nor  any  other  bishoprick, 
will  be  prostituted  in  promoting  the  purposes  of  parliamentary 
policy. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  R.  Landaff." 
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About  a  month  before  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a 
relation  of  Sir  James  Lowther  had  preached  the  Commencement- 
sermon,  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pitt  happened  to  sit  next  to  me  at 
church,  and  asked  me  the  name  of  the  preacher,  not  much  approv- 
ing his  performance.  Itold  him  report  said  that  he  was  to  be  the 
future  bishop  of  Carhsle ;  and  I  begged  him  to  have  some  respect 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Bench  whenever  a  vacancy  happened.  He  as- 
sured me  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  such  arrangement.  Within 
two  months  after  this.  Sir  James  Lowther  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt 
for  the  bishoprick  of  Carlisle  for  the  gentleman  whom  he  had 
heard  preach,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  without  the  least  hesitation,  promised 
it.  This  was  one  of  the  many  transactions  that  gave  me  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt;  I  saw  that  he^as  ready  to  sacrifice 
things  the  most  sacred  to  the  ftirtherance  of  his  ambition.  The 
gentleman,  much  to  his  honour,  declined  the  acceptance  of  the 
bishoprick,  which   Mr.  Pitt,  with  true  ministerial   poUcy,    had 

offered  him. 

» 

Thfe  medical  faculty  having  represented  to  me,  in  the  most 
serious  terms,  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  literary  pursuits,  if 
I  wished  to  preserve  my  health  and  life;  and  knowing  that,  if  I 
lived  in  Cambridge,  the  genius  loci  would  not  suffer  me  to  aban^ 
don  them ;  and  having  no  place  of  residence  in  my  diocese,  nor 
a  desire  to  procure  a  change  of  situation  by  a  prostitution  of 
principle ;  and  being  conscious,  moreover,  that  the  activity  of  my 
mind  would  not  suffer  me  to  dream  away  life  without  employment, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  improvement  of  land.  I  thought 
that  the  improvement  of  a  man's  fortune  by  cultivating  the  earth 
was  the  most  useful  and  honourable  mode  of  providing  for  a 
family ;  and  I  beUeved  also  that  it  would  be  the  most  likely  mode 
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of  restoring  my  constitution.  I  have  now  been  several  years  oc- 
cupied as  an  improver  of  land  and  a  planter  of  trees.  My  health 
is  better  now  (1809)  than  it  was,  but  the  original  disorder  has. 
never  left  me ;  and  I  have  been  so  successful  in  these  pursuits, 
that  I  now  am  under  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  provision  which  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  make  for  my  children ;  my  wishes  on  that 
point  having  been  always  moderate;  and  I. feel  such  satisfaction 
at  this  moment  in  having,  by  my  own  exertions,  wholly  counter- 
acted the  effects  which  might  otherwise  have  followed  the  neglect 
I  have  experienced  from  the  court,  or  from  its  ministers,  or  from 
both,  that  I  sincerely  pity,  and  cordially  forgive  the  littleness  of 
mind  which,  in  some  one  or  other,  has  occasioned  it. 

In  October,  1787,  the  public  sustained  a  great  and  I  an  irrepar- 
able loss  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  Ireland.     I  call 
it  an  irreparable  loss,  not  so  much  from  any  service  which  he 
might  and  assuredly  would  have  rendered  me  in  the  line  of  my 
profession,  as  from  his  being  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  very  great 
regard.     I  was  not,  at  any  time  of  life,  studious  of  having  a  great 
many  friends,  nor  ever  stepped  a  yard  out  of  my  way  to  court  the 
acquaintance  of  any  man  of  rank ;  but  I  had,  about  that  period, 
lost  many  of  those  who  had  been  long  and  warmly  attached  to 
me,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  fornv  new  connections,  being  very 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  I  took  into  my  confidence, 
I  was  very  much  affected  by  this  immature  and  unexpected  death 
of  the  Duke ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  following  November,  on  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  I  concluded  a  speech  which 
I  then  made  in  praise  of  the  measure  which  administration  had 
taken  with  respect  to  Holland,  in  the  following  terms : — 
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"  Will  the  House  permit  me  to  indulge  my  private  feelings, 
for  a  single  moment,  on  a  different  subject?  It  is  a  subject 
which  none  of  Your  Lordships  will  ever  hear  of  without  regret, 
which  I  shall  never  think  of  without  sorrow, — the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland!  The  dead  listen  not  to  the  commendations 
of  the  living,  or,  dearly  as  I  loved  him,  I  would  not  now  have 
praised  him ! 

'*  The  world.  My  Lords,  was  not  aware  of  his  ability,  was  not 
conscious  of  half  his  worth;  1  had  long  and  just  experience  of 
them  both. 

"  In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  his  judgment  was  equalled, 
I  verily  believe,  by  few  men  of  his  years ;  his  probity  and  disin- 
terestedness were,  I  am  confident,  exceeded  by  none.  All  the 
letters  which  I  received  from  him  respecting  the  public  state  of 
Ireland,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  were  written  with  strong  good 
sense,  and  in  nervous  language.  They  all  breathed  the  same 
liberal  spirit,  had  all  the  same  noble  tendency — not  that  of  ag- 
grandizing Great  Britain  by  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  not  that  of 
building  up  Ireland,  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain — but  that 
of  promoting  the  united  interests  of  both'  countries,  as  essential 
parts  of  one  common  empire. 

**  In  private  life.  My  Lords,  I  know  that  he  had  a  strong  sense 
of  religion  on  his  mind,  and  he  showed  it  by  imitating  his  illus- 
trious father  in  the  practice  of  one  of  its  most  characteristic  prin- 
ciples— in  being  alive  to  every  impulse  of  compassion.  Hi?  family, 
his  friends,  his  dependants^  all  his  connections  can  witness  for 
me  the  warinth  and  the  sincerity  of  his  personal  attachments. 

'*  From  the  time  this  young  nobleman  was  admitted  under  me 
at  Cambridge,  I  have  loved  him  with  the  affection  of  a  brother^ 
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and  I  have  through  life,  on  every,  occasion  of  difficulty,  spoken  to 
him  (and  I  now  thank  God  that  I  have  done  so)  with  the  firm- 
ness and  sincerity  of  a  father.  Your  Lordships  will  judge,  then, 
all  private  interest  totally  out  of  the  question,  how  inexpressibly 
I  liave  been,  and  am  afflicted  by  his  death. 

"  His  memory,  I  trust,  will  be  long,  long  revered  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  long  held  dear  by  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  by  myself,  I  feel,  that  it  will  continue  to  be  held  most  dear 
as  long  as  I  live." 

This  tribute  of  my  respect  for  the  poor  Duke,  then  unburied, 
(whose  name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  King's 
speech,)  was  very  well  received  by  the  House;  and  a. month 
afterwards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  heard  it,  but  to  whom 
I  had  never  been  presented,  came  up  to  me  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  thanked  me  for  it,  in  a  manner  highly  flattering  to  me, . 
and  honourable  to  his  own  feelings,  as  a  friend  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland. 

The  day  after  I  had  spoken  this  short  eulogy,  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland  requested  to  see  me;  I  had  a  melancholy  interview 
with  Her  Grace,  and  at  her  desire  sent  her  a  copy  of  what  I 
had  said  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  30th  of  November  she 
sent  me  the  following  note: — 

"  My  dear  Lord, 
'*  I  RETURN  you  many  thanks  for  the  paper  containing,  in  so 
feeling  a  manner,  your  sentiments  for  the  dear,  dear  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  it. 
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*^  Such  an  eulogium,  from  such  a  respiectable  character  da 
yours,  is  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  me,  especially  as  it 
is  most  true,  and  as  I  am  sure  he  deserved  all  you  so  eloquently 
express,  which  appears  to  flow  from  your  heart,  and  which  will 
ever  be  engraven  on  mine  with  gratitude,  as  well  as  your  kindness 
and  friendship  for  his  sake  to, 

"  My  dear  Lord  Bishop, 
"  Your  faithful  friend  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  M.  T.  RuTLANb." 

This  was  the  banning  of  a  correspondence  which  I  carried  on 
with  Her  Grace  for  some  months.  I  had  always  a  good  opinion 
of  her.  understanding,  and  felt  myself  much  interested  in  every 
thing  respecting  her  happiness,  and  that  of  her  children.  When 
she  reads  this,  I  shall  be  no  more :  but  she  may  know  how  much 
I  respected  her  interest  in  another  world  as  well  as  in  this,  by 
recollecting  the  substance  of  the  letters  which  I  wrote  to  her  from 
Bath  in  March,  1788. 

Though  levee-conversation^  are  but  silly  things  in  themselves, 
and  the  siUiest  of  all  possible  things  when  repeated,  yet  I  must 
mention  what  happened  to  myself  at  the  King's  levee,  in  No- 
vember, i  787.  r  was  standing  next  to  a  Venetian  nobleman  j  the 
King  was  conversing  with  him  about  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
hastily  turning  to  me  said,  "  There,  now,  you  hear  what  he  says 
ctf  a  republic"  My  answer  was,'  *^  Sir,  I  look  upon  a  republic 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  government"  The  King  gave 
me,  as  he  thought,  another  blow  about  a  republic  I  answered, 
that  I  could  not  live  under  a  republic     His  Majesty  still  pursued 

c  c 
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the  subject ;  I  thought  myself  insulted,  and  finnly  said^  ^^  Sir,  I  look 
upon  the  tyranny  of  any  one  inan  to  be  an  intolerable  evil,  and 
upon  the  tyranny  of  an  hundred  to  be  an  hundred  times  as  bad." 
The  King  went  off.  His  Majesty,  I  doubt  not,  had  given  credit 
to  the  calumnies  which  the  court-insects  had  buzzed  into  his  ears, 
of  my  being  a  favourer  of  republican  principles,  because  I  was 
known  to  be  a  supporter  of  revolution  principles,  and  had  a  plea- 
sure in  letting  me  see  what  he  thought  of  me.  This  was  not 
quite  fair  in  the  King,  especially  as  there  is  not  a  word  in  any  of 
my  writings  in  favour  of  a  republic,  and  as  I  had  desired  Lord 
Shelburne,  before  I  accepted  the  bishopric,  to  assure  His  Majesty 
of  my  supreme  veneration  for  the  constitution.  If  he  thought 
that  in  giving  such  assurance  I  stooped  to  tell  a  lie  for  the  sake 
of  a  bishopric.  His  Majesty  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  my 
principles.  But  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  the  triumph 
of  Toryism.  The  Whigs  had  power  for  a  moment,  they  quar- 
relled amongst  themselves,  and  thereby  lost  the  King's  confi- 
dence, lost  the  people's  confidence,  and  lost  their  power  for  ever; 
or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  there  was  neither  Whiggism 
nor  Toryism  left; ;  excess  of  riches,  and  excess  of  taxes,  combined 
with  excess  of  luxury,  had  introduced  universal  Selfimi. 

In  April,  1788, 1  received  the  following  letter  from  Calcutta :  — 

^'  My  Lord, 
"  A  DESIGN  is  now  on  foot  for  establishing  a  Protestant  mis- 
sion in  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  we  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  a 
copy  of  a  proposal,  which  will  briefly  explain  t6  Your  Lordship 
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the  principal  matters  requisite  to  make  a  mission  in  this  country 
successfiil. 

^<  It  cannot  but  affisct  with  grief  every  good  man,  to  see  whole 
nations  sitting  in  the  darkness  of  Paganism  which  Tare  suIk 
ject  to  Protestant  rulers.  If  the  real  miseries  of  such  a  state 
were  known  in  England,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  Christiail 
zeal  would  soon  devise  a  remedy  in  communicating  the  pure 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  which  would  reform  both  the  disorders 
of  society,  and  the  most  horrid  depravity  of  mianhlBrs  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  work  proposed  isj  kideed  difficult,  and  will  re- 
quire no  small  exertion  to  carry  it  into  efiect,  but  it  is  doubtless 
practicable.  Should  the  Government  and  Company  afford  it  a 
slender  support,  and  shelter  it  from  persecution,  it  would  certainly 
flourish.  The  access  to  the  countryJanguages  grows  easier  every 
day.  The  invention  of  types  gives  the  nation,  in  their  own  cha^ 
racters  and  languages,  whatever  intelligence  the  Government 
here  finds  necessary  to  communicate  to  the  people  at  large* 
Missionaries  would  have  many  other  advantages  now,  which 
have  not  been  in  former  times,  and  there  is  great  probability  that 
they  would  be  able  to  s^urmount  the  remaining  obstacles,  and  to 
disseminate  among  the  Heathen  the  principles  o£  Christianity. 

^  We  are  conscious,  we  need  not  urge  this  matter  with  Ycnur 
Lordship,  who  appears  to  be  so  well  disposed  to  encourage  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East.  Your  Lordship's  sentir 
ments  are  before  the  public,  (in  the  sermon  before  the  Lords 
January  30th,  1784,)  and  what  is  therein  so  nobly  proposed, 
will  no  doubt  be  ably  defended  and  zealously  supported.  A 
copy  of  the  inclosed  is  sent  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Established  Churchy 
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will  have  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  procure  for  it  the  countenance 
of  Majesty.  We  are  certain  Your  Lordship  will  be  happy  to  con- 
cur '  in  any  measure  His  Grace  may  propose  for  carrying  the 
proposal  into  effect,  and  we  humbly  hope  Yoiir  Lordship's  fer- 
vent wishes  in  this  and  other  ecclesiastical  concerns  will  meet  with 
the'  success  they  merit. 

"  We  are,  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  and  devoted  Servants, 

D.  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Orphan  House. 

W.  Chambers,^ 

Cha.  Grant,     >  Of  the  Company's  Civil  Service." 

Geo.  Study. 

I  had  been  for  many  years,  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  a  chartered 
member  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
Parts,  but  I  had  never  subscribed  to  it,  nor  attended  its 
meetings,  from  at  first  suspecting,  and  afterwards  from  know- 
ing, (see  Baron  Masere's  Canadian  Freeholder,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.) 
that  its  missionaries  had  been  more  busy  in  bringing  over  dis- 
senters to  episcopacy,  than  in  converting  Heathens  to  Christi- 
anity ;  but  the  estabUshment  of  a  mission  in  the  East  Indies  had 
my  approbation,  and  I  had  ordained  Mr.  Brown  a  deacon,  when 
the  Bishop  of  London  would  riot  ordain  him  for  want  of  a  title. 
The  Orphan  School  was  just  then  established,  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  British  Officers,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  soldiers  by  the  women  of  the  country,  and  I  thought  a 
clergyman  might  be  as  useftiUy  engaged  in  siich  a  school,  (though 
it  was  not  a  legal  title,)  as  in  a  village-curacy  in  England,  and 
that  such  a  schck>l  would  be  instrumental  in  extending  the  Eng-' 
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lish  language  among  the  natives.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
I  considered  how  I  might  best  promote  its  object,  and  I  was  soon 
persuaded  that  any  efforts  of  mine  would  be  unsuccessful,  unless 
supported  by  administration ;  and,  thinking  that  the  most  pro- 
bable  means  of  obtaining  that  support  would  be  to  let  it  originate 
with  the  minister,  I  sent  both  the  letter  and  the  proposal  to 
Mr.  Pitt  with  the  following  note :  — 

^'  Dear  Sir,  Great  George-Street,  April  9th,  1788. 

"  Allow  me.  to  put  into,  your  hands  a  packet  which  I  received 
last  week  from  India.  I. know  not  whether  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  it  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  Government  or  of 
the  East-India  Company ;  I  think  it  highly  worthy  the  attention 
of  them  both.  But  I  presume  not  to  say,  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion 
amongst  the  natives  of  Indostan,  nor  whether  the  present  is  the 
6ttest  tinie  for  making  the  attempt  All  I  mean  by  troubling  you 
on  this  occasion  is  to  apprize  you  of  what  is  in  agitation,  that,  if 
you  think  the  matter  proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration^ 
you  may  have  the  credit  of  submitting  it  to  the  Council,  or  of 
supporting  it  in  any  other  way  which  you  may  think  more, 
expedient 

**  I  am,  &c 

''  R.  Landafp." 

Mr.  Pitt  took  no  notice  of  this  communication  j'  nor  did  thq 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ever  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  so 
that  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  conciuring,  which  I  should 
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have  been  happy  to  have  done^  with  His  Grace  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  design. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  expect  much  success  in  propagating  Christi- 
anity by  missionaries  from  any  part  of  Christendom,  but  I  expect 
much  from  the  extension  of  science  and  of  commerce.  The 
empire  of  Russia  is  emerging  from  its  barbarism,  and  when  it 
has  acquired  a  stability  and  strength  answering  to  its  extent,  it 
will  enlarge  its  borders ;  and,  casting  an  ambitious  eye  on  Thibet, 
Japan,  and  China,  may  introduce,  with  its  commerce,  Christi- 
anity into  those .  countries.  India  will  be  christianised  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  Christian  monarchs,  who 
aim  at  nothing  but  an  increase  of  their  temporal  kingdoms,  may 
become,  by  the  providence  of  God,  unconscious  instruments  in 
propagating  the  spiritual  kingdoin  of  his  Son.  It  will  not  be  easy 
for  missionaries  of  any  nation  to  make  much  impression  on  the 
Pagans  of  any  country,  because  missionaries  in  general,  instead 
of  teaching  a  simple  system  of  Christianity,  have  perplexed  their 
hearers  with  unintelligible  doctrines  not  expressly  delivered  in 
Scripture,  but  &bricated  from  the  conceits  and  passions  and  pre^ 
judices  of  men.  Christianity  is  a  rational  religion  ;  the  Romans, 
the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  and  others,  were  highly  civilised, 
far  advanced  in  the  rational  use  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and 
they  all,  at  length,  exchanged  Paganism  for  Christianity ;  the 
same  change  will  take  place  in  other  countries,  as  they  become 
enlightened  by  the  progress  of  European  literature,  and  become 
capable  of  justly  estimating  the  weight  of  historical  evidence, 
on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  must,  as  to  them,  depend. 
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The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  established  by 
a  kw  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  trans^- 
mitted  to  me  a  certificate  of  my  being  elected  a  Fellow  of  their 
Society  on  the  SOth  April,  1788.  I  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  the  Academy  for  this  unexpected  honour,  but 
I  hereby  assure  them  of  my  gratitude,  and  of  my  ardent  wishes 
that  (in  comformity  to  the  motto  of  their  seal).  Sub  libertate  in 
{gtemumJlorecU  Academia. 

I  this  year  (1788)  published  a  Charge  on  visiting  my  diocese ; 
and  composed,  printed,  and  gave  away  to  above  a  thousand  per«* 
sons  whom  I  then  confirmed,  a  small  tract  intitled,  ^^  An  Address 
to  young  Persons  after  Confirmation."  I  was  sensible,  that  I 
might  have  found  a  more  valuable  present  than  that  which  I 
then  gave  to  the  young  persons  of  my  diocese ;  but  I  flattered 
myself,  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  composed  purposely  for 
their  benefit,  by  the  bishop  who  confirmed  them,  would  give  it, 
in  their  estimation,  a  degree  of  merit  it  might  not  otherwise  be 
intitled  to. 

During  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1788,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  the  understanding  of  the  King  was  so  much  deranged, 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  came  to  a  resolution.  That  he 
was  incapable  of  conducting  the  afiairs  of  Government,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  form  a  Regency.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course 
of  debate,  had  said — that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  ta 
asmme  the  Regency;  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  —  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  no  more  right  to  assume  the  Regency  than  any  other  man 
in  the  kingdom  had.    These  opposite  sentiments  were  support^  by 
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the  partisans  of  each  side  with  great  heat  and  animosity.  I  cared 
nothing  about  the  parties,  but  considered  the  subject  at  Cam- 
bridge as  cahnly  as  I  could ;  and  when  the  business  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  a  Bill  for  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  R^ent, 
with  certain  limitations  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  I  went  to  London,  and  made  the  following 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  beginning  of  the  speech  is 
here  omitted,  as  it  was  merely  a  defence,  (or  rather  an  attempt 
at  a  defence,)  of  the  independency  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the 
Scots  Peers,  which  had  been  glanced  at  by  the  preceding  speaker. 
I  had  not  written  down  the  speech,  but  I  had  arranged  it  in  my 
thoughts,  and  am  so  confident  of  the  principles  maintained  in.it 
being  perfectly  constitutional,  that  I  am  desirous  of  giving  at 
this  chance  of  going*  down  to  posterity. 

The  Buhop  of  Landaff's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Regency  Billy  Jahtiary  22.  1789. 

"  My  Lords, 
"  I  WILL  not  trouble  Your  Lordships  with  a  long  speech,  and 
I  know  noti  indeed,  whether  I  ought  to  trouble  you  with  any, 
for  I  have  not'  the  presumption  to  think  that  it  will  be  io  my 
power  much  to  illustrate  a  subject,  which,  as  to  a  main  part  of  it, 
has  already  received  so  ample  a  discussion  on  a  former  day.  But 
I  trust  the  House  will  forgive  me,  if  I  say,  that  I  feel  a  singular 
satisi&ction  in  being  allowed  an  opportunity  of  delivering  my 
sentiments,  plainly  and  publicly,  on  as  great  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  has  ever  been  agitated  in  this  House  since  the  Revolution. 
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I  will  endeavour  to  do  this  with  as  much  perspicuity,  with  as  much 
brevity,  and  with  as  much  impartiality  as  possible. 

"  I  will  mispend  no  portion  of  Your  Lordships'  time,  in  de^^ 
ploring  the  sad  necessity  for  this  day's  debate.  The  calamity  with 
which  the  nation  is  aflOicted  would  have  been  a  great  one,  had  the 
monarch  been  a  bad  one ;  what  it  is  now,  may  far  more  easily  be 
conceived  l^y  you  than  expressed  by  me ;  for  you  would  listen  td 
me  with  impatience  and  disdain,  if  I  undiertook  by  reasoning  to 
prove,  what  is  felt  by  all,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  which 
could  have  befallen  us  as  a  peopla  All  ranks^  all  parties,  all 
individuals,  who  have  any  knowledge  of,  any  value  for  our  coi^sti-* 
tution,  agree  in  thinking  that  it  is  so ;  and  all,  1  hope^  unite  in 
praying  to  Almighty  God  to  relieve  us  from  it,  by  restoring  our 
afflicted  Sovereign  to  perfect  sanity  of  body;  and  mind 

"  But,  My  Lords,  till  it  shall  please  God  to  do  this,  my  opinion 
is — I  humbly  submit  it  to  the  house,  with  that  firmness,  which 
becomes  an  impartial  enquire  after  truth ;  but  with  that  diffi- 
dence also  which  becomes  a  man  frequently  conscious  of  his  ina- 
bility to  attain  it ;  and  who  on  every  diflSucult.  question,  whether 
of  policy,  of  philosophy,  or  of  religion,  is  by  naturjs  and  habit 
more  disposed  to  doubt  than  to  dogmatize — ^^my  clear  opinion 
is,  that  in  the  very  outset  of  this  business,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  had,  by  solemn  investigation,  ascer- 
tained the  single  fact  of  the  King's  incapacity  to  govern  the  land, 
they  ought  to  have  empowered,  (I  beg,  My  Lords,  it  may  be 
observed  that  I  question  not  the  competency  of  the  two  houses 
to  empower^)  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Walea,  the  next 
in  Wood  to  the  throne,  by  a  commission. under  the  great  seal  or 
otherwise,  to  take  upon  him,  not,  I  think,  the  whole  regal  power, 
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(though  that  would  have  been  a  more  legal  and  constitutional 
mode  than  what  has  been  followed^)  but  the  whole  legislative 
authority  of  the  King.  The  legislature  beings  by  this  one  act  of 
necessity^  completed,  and  the  constitution  restored  to  its  vigour, 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  presiding  in  parliament  to  his  father's 
commissioner,  the  next  step  should  have  been  for  the  parliament, 
I  mean  the  complete  parliament,  to  have  appointed  a  Regent 
whom  they  thought  fit,  and  with  or  without  limitations  as  they 
thought  fit :  for  though  I  think  it  would  have  been  highly  im- 
proper for  the  legislature  to.  have  appointed  any  other  person 
R^ent,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  to  have  appointed  him 
Regent  with  any  other  check  or  control,  except  such  as  the  con- 
stitution has  thrown  round  the  King  himself  in  the  exercise  of 
his  power,  yet  I  admit  in  the  fiillest  extent,  that  the  legislatiure 
would  have  had  both  the  power  and  the  right  to  have  done 
otherwise. 

"  A  Regency  being  settled,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  by  the  whole  legislatiure,  the  next  stqp 
should  have  been  to  have  made  the  best  po&sible  provision  fox  the 
guardianship  of  the  King's  person,  for  the  security  of  his  private 
property,  and  for  his  re-assumption  of  all  his  public  rights  of 
sovereignty,  as  soon  as  ever  it  shall  please  God  to  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  enjoy  them. 

"  This  mode  of  proceeding  would,  I  humbly  think,  have  been 
the  least  perplexed,  and  the  most  constitutional  which  could  have 
been  followed.  Another  mode  has  been  adopted,  and  hniiitations 
of  the  Regent's  power  have  been  proposed,  and  as  I  am  neither 
approve  of  the  mode  in  which  the  limitations  are  proposed  to  be 
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established,  nor  of  the  limitations  themselves,  I  think  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  state  the  reasons  of  my  dissent. 

"  I  begin,  My  Lords,  with  advancing  a  proposition  which 
will  be  denied  by  none;  the  proposition  is  this, — that  the 
monarchical  power  of  a  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary but  a  fiduciary  power;  a  trust  committed  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large  to  one  individual,  to  be  exercised  by  him  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  in  certain  cases  accord- 
ing to  his  own  discretion,  but  in  subserviency  to  the  public 
good.  This  proposition  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  constitution,  and  of  every  free  constitution  in  the 
world.  Its  truth  cannot  be  questioned,  and,  its  truth  being 
admitted,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  legitimate  consequence.  That 
whenever  the  individual  to  whom  the  community  has  committed 
this  trust,  shall  become  incapable  of  executing  it,  the  trust  itself 
ought  to  revert  to  the  community  at  large,  to  be  by  them  dele- 
gated, pro  tempore^  to  some  other  person  for  the  same  common 
end,  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare.  It  might  otherwise 
happen  that  one  man's  misfortune  might  become  the  occasion  of 
all  men's  ruin.  But  if,  during  the  present  incapacity  of  the  King, 
the  trust  which  has  been  given  to  him,  not  for  his  benefit,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  thojse  who  gave  it  to  him,  does  in  fact  revert  to  the 
community,  then  may  the  community  delegate,  till  the  King's 
recovery,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  trust  to  whomsoever  they 
think  fit. 

"  Upon  this  or  some  such  general  ground  of  reasoning,  I  pre- 
sume the  proposition  has  been  founded  which  maintains,  that 
the  Pirince  of  Wales  has  no  more  right  to  the  Regency  previous 
to  the  designation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  (which  may 
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be  supposed  to  represent  the  community  at  large,)  than  any  other 
person. 

^^  My  Lords,  I  conceive  this  reasoning  is  not  true ;  it  would 
have  been  true  had  the  law  been  absolutely  silent  as  to  what  was 
to  become  of  the  trust,  when  he  to  whom  it  had  been  givenbecame 
incapable  of  executing  it :  but  the  law  is  not  silent  on  this  point 
In  one  case  in  which  the  King  becomes  incapable  of  executing 
the  trust  committed  to  him,  the  law  has  clearly  and  positively 
said,  No,  the  trust  shall  not  revert  to  the  community  at  large ; 
the  community  perfectly  understand  the  mischief  which  would 
attend  such  a  reversion ;  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  vnth  it ;  it 
shall  go  according  to  an  established  order  of  succession,  and  it 
shall  go  entire  to  the  heir.  This  is  the  express  declaration  of  law, 
when  the  King  becomes,  by  death,  incapable  of  exercising  the 
trust  committed  to  him ;  and  the  analogy  of  law  speaks  precisely 
the  same  language  in  the  present  case ;  it  says.  No,  the  trust  shall 
not  revert  to  the  community,  it  shall  go  pro  tempore^  and  it  shall 
go  entire,  to  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Crown ;  it  shall  go . 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  of  an  age  to  receive,  and  of  a 
capacity  to  execute  the  trust  for  the  public  good. 

*^  I  say  not.  My  Ijords,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  legal 
right  to  the  trust ;  but  I  do  most  firmly  contend  that  he  has-  such 
a  title  to  it,  as  cannot  be  set  aside  without  violating  the  strongest 
and  most  irrefragable  analogy  of  law:  and  in  what  such  ana^ 
logy  difiers  from  law  itself,  I  submit  to  Your  Lordships.'  mature 
deliberation. 

"  We  have  heard  much  on  this  occasion  of  the  word  righty 
but  no  one  has  condescended  to  define  it  Now  if,  with  GrotvMy 
we  define  ]^ight,  as  applied  to  things,  to  be  a  moral  power  of  pos- 
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sessing  a  thing  in  confonnity  to  law^  it  is  certain  that  the  Prince 
of  Wdes  can  have  no  right  to  the  r^ency ;  for  the  case  has  never 
occurred  in  our  history,  of  a  Kifiig  being  incapable  of  governing 
when  an  heir-apparent  was  of  full  age  to  govern,  therefore  there 
can  be  no  unwritten  law;  and  every  body  knows  that  there  is  no 
statute-law  respecting  the  point;  therefore  there  is  no  law,  and 
where  there  is  no  law  there  can  be  no  conformity  to  law,  and 
where  there  is  no  conformity  to  law  there  can  be  no  right.  But 
if  we  define  Right  to  be,  a  moral  power  of  possessing  a  thing  con- 
sistently with  law ;  and  if  we  admit  that  what  is  not  forbidden  by 
law  is  consistent  with  law,  where  is  the  law,  written  or  unwritten, 
which  forbids  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  exercising  the  executive 
government  of  the  country  during  the  incapacity  of  his  father  ? 
It  might,  I  think,  be  shown  that  the  law  forbids  every  other 
person  in  the  kingdom  from  doing  this,  biit  I  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  shown  that  it  forbids  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  beg  pardon 
for  troubling  Your  Liordships  with  these  logical  distinctions ;  yet 
on  such  distinctions  depends  clduness  of  ideas,  on  clearness  of 
ideas  depends  closeness  of  argumentation,  and  on  closeness  oi 
argumentation  depends  the  investigation  of  truth.  I  will  proceed 
to  another  argument. 

"  Ah  old  and  venerable  expositor  of  the  common  law  instruct^ 
us  to  consider  the  King  as  composed  of  two  bodies ;  one  natural^ 
subject  to  passions,  and  mortal ;  the  other  politic,  subject  to  no 
passions,  and  immortal:  an  union  of  these  two  bodies  constitutes 
a  King ;  and  he  defines  a  demise  of  the  crown  to  be  a  disunion 
or  separation  of  the  body  jiolitic  of  the  King  from  his  body 
natural.  Admitting  this  definition  of  a  demise  to  be  a  jmt  one, 
and  it  is  of  too  high  authority  for  me  at  least  to  question  it,  I  would 
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argue  thus  :  —  Whenever  there  is  a  separation  of  the  body  politic 
of  the  King,  from  the  body  natural  of  the  King,  there  is  a  demise 
of  the  crown.  But  during  the  present  indisposition  of  the 
King,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  body  politic  of  the  King,  fix)m 
the  body  natural  of  the  King;  therefore  during  the  present 
indisposition  of  the  King  there  is  a  demise  of  the  crown. 

^  My  Lords,  I  should  be  ashamed  in  this  place  or  in  any 
place,  on  this  occasion  or  on  any  occasion,  to  produce  an  argu- 
ment which  I  did  not  think  was  founded  in  truth,  and  I  do  think 
that  this  argument  is  founded  in  truth  ;  but  that  I  may  deal,  as  I 
ought  to  do,  candidly  and  ingenuously  with  Your  Liordships,  I 
will  state  to  the  House  wherein  the  weakness  of  this  argument 
(if  weakness  it  has  any)  consists  ;  its  weakness  then,  if  it  has  any, 
consists  in  this,  —  That  the  great  common  lawyer  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  had  not  probably,  I  say  probably,  for  I  cannot  i^eak  witli 
certainty,  when  he  gave  the  definition  of  a  demise  of  the  crown 
which  I  have  mentioned,  any  other  caiise  of  the  separation  of 
the  King's  body  politic  from  his  body  natural  in  contemplation, 
except  that  which  is  occasioned  by  death.  It  rests  with  Your 
Lordships  to  determine  wiiether  the  definition  does  not  in 
principle  extend  further ;  I  think  it  does. 

"  Thus  if  a  King  should  become  incapable  of  exercising  the 
functions  of  a  King,  by  being  driven,  for  a  time,  from  his 
throne,  as  happened  to  Edward  IF. ;  or  if  he  should  become 
incapable  by  voluntarily  abandoning  the  throne,  as  happened  to 
Jufnes  II. ;  or  if  he  should  be  rendered  incapable  by  the  hand  of 
Gkxl,  as  has  happened  to  George  I  11.^  t-  in  all  these  cases,  and  in 
cases  such  as  these,  there  would  be  a  cvoU  demise  of  the  crown. 
I  know  not  whether  the  law-books  admowledge  the  terms  dvU 
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demise,  but  I  do  know,  that  the  ideas  comprehended  under  these 
terms  are  as  perfectly  intelligible  as  those  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  terms  ncUural  demise. 

"  I  am  not,  My  Liords,  here  to  be  told  that  the  throne  is  not 
vacant ;  I  know  that  it  is  full,  and  that  the  powers  of  him  who 
fills  it  are  not  dead  but  dormant,  not  extinguished  but  suspended; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  demise  I  am  contending  for  is  not 
natural  but  dvU,  not  absolute  but  conditional,  not  permanent  but 
temporary. 

"  It  is  a  maxim,  we  are  told,  in  law  —  That  the  King  never 
can  become  incompetent  to  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  question  law-maxims,  which  are  generally 
founded  in  great  wisdom ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we 
are  at  this  very  moment  denying  in  fact  that  integrity  of  kingship 
which  we  are  establishing  in  words.  For  what  is  this  politic 
capacity  of  the  King  which  always  remains  entire,  what  but  the 
cdpacity  of  executing  the  office  of  a  King  ?  It  is  that  body  politic 
of  the  King  which  is  styled  immortal.  But  in  appointing  a 
Regent,  we  certainly  disunite  the  body  politic  of  the  King  from 
his  body  natural,  and  we  annex  it  for  the  time  to  the  body 
natural  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Thus  we  in  fact  subvert  the 
maxim  of  the  law  on  which  so  much  verbal  stress  has  been 
laid.  This  cvoU  demise  of  the  Crown,  which  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion  has  now  unhappily  taken  place,  differs  not,  I  think, 
firom  a  natural  demise  as  to  the  quantum  of  power  which  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  successor;  but  it  differs  firom  it  as  to 
the  mode  by  which  it  is  acquired,  and  as  to  the  tenure  by  which 
it  is  held. 
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"  Let  us  look  it  this  matter  in  another^  but  not  in  a  less 
interesting  point  of  view.  Was  the  kingdom  a  private  estate, 
(I  am  far,  My  Lords,  from  considering  kingdoms  as  private 
estates,  which  Kings  may  use  or  misuse,  as  each  man  may  his 
private  property,  but  it  may  for  the  present  argument  be  con- 
sidered as  such,)  — was,  then,  the,  kingdom  a  private  estate,  into 
whose  hands  could  you  so  properly  commit  the  management  of 
the  estate,  during  an  incapacitating  indisposition  of  the  father,  as 
into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  who  had  attained  his  fiill  majo- 
rity, and  on  whom  the  estate  with  all  its  appurtenances  was 
strictly  entailed?  You  might  irritate  and  provoke  the  temper 
of  such  a  son,  and  drive  him  to  a  wild  and  giddy  negligence  of 
his  concerns,  by  showing  a  distrust  of  him,  in  not  suffering  him 
to 'have  the  sole  and  full  managenfient  of  that,  which  he  of  all 
others  was  most  interested  in  the  managing  well.  You  might 
degrade  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  and  debase  him  in 
his  own  opinion;  but  ypu  would  not  do  justice,  believe  me, 
My  Lords,  you  would  not  do  justice  to  those  abilities  which 
great  occasions  call  forth,  and  exercise  confirms ;  you  would 
not  cherish  and  invigorate  those  talents,  which  arduous  situ- 
ations and  proper  confidence  never  fail  to  produce  in  young  and 
ingenuous  minds. 

»  "  In  a  word,  and  to  apply  this,  —  Either  the  Prince  of  Wales  is 
fit  tOi  be  Regefit  of  the  kingdom  with  fiiU  regal  power,  during 
the  present  incapacity  of  the  King,  or  he  would  not  be  fit  to 
rule  the  land,  were  the  King  no  more.  But  the  law  suffers  us 
not  to  quibble  and  to  dilute,  and  to  introduce  our  partial  dis- 
tinctions, concerning  the  fitness  or  the  unfitness  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales  to  rule  the  land  when  a  King  is  no  more  ;  it  tells  us  that 
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he  is  fit  And  the  analogy  of  law  tells  us  that  he  is  fit  to  be 
Begent  of  the  land  with  regal  power,  whilst  the  King  continues 
to  be  incapable  of  exercising  the  functions  of  a  King. 

"  In  what  I  have  hitherto  advanced,  Your  Liordships  will 
observe  that  I  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  precedents  which 
have  been  so  studiously  collected,  and  in  the  application  of  which 
we  have  been  told,  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  law,  that 
the  whole  matter  consists.  I  have  omitted  the  consideration  of 
precedents,  not  only  firom  being  persuaded  that  their  importance 
was  sufiiciently  weighed  in  a  former  debate,  but  from  a  per- 
suasion also,  that,  though  there  are  some  shades  of  resemblance 
between  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  and  its  situation 
during  the  infancy  of  its  kings,  yet  there  are  such  strong  lines 
of  discrimination  as  sufficiently  distinguish  the  two  cases.  But 
that  I  may  not  appear  to  assert  this  without  proving  it,  I  will 
advert  for  a  moment  to  the  precedent  of  Henry  VI.  during  the 
infancy  of  that  monarch,  inasmuch  as  a  peculiar  degree  of  im- 
portance has  been  given  to  that  precedent  But  before  I  point 
out  the  difference  of  the  two  cases,  I  cannot  help  observing,  and 
I  make  the  observation  with  a  degree  of  astonishment,  that  this 
boasted  precedent  has  not  been  followed  in  the  only  two  points 
which  were  of  consequence. 

"  What  was  done.  My  Lords,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  ? 
A  commission  was  issued,  by  order  of  the  privy  council,  under 
the  Great  Seal,  appointing  not  any  person,  not  any  number  of 
persons,  but  the  next  in  blood  to  the  King  to  convene  a  parlia- 
ment, and  to  preside  in  the  parliament  when  convened,  in  the 
name  of  and  with  the  authority  of  the  King.  Has  this  been 
done  now?   No  such  thing.      The  parliament,  when  our  King 
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became  incapable  of  governing,  was  convened;  and,  had  the 
precedent  of  Henry  VL  be^i  followed,  by  order  of  the  Council, 
or  by  order  of  the  two  Houses  of  FarUament,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  have  had  a  commission  given  him  under  the  Great 
Seal)  to  preside  in  the  parliament  in  the  name  of,  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  King. 

^^  What  was  the  next  step  which  was  taken  in  the  reign  o[ 
Henry  VL  ?  A  Reg^t  was  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the 
legislffture ;  that  Eegent  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
person  next  in  blood  to  the  King,  except  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  not  then  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  controlled  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  by  a  permanent  CounciL  Has  this  been 
done  now?  No  such  thing.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  person 
next  in  blood  to  the  King,  is  to  be  appointed  Regent,  but  he  is 
not  to  be  appointed  by  the  legisldture,  and  he  is  not  to  be 
controlled  by  a  Council. 

"  Covld  I  have  been  of  opinion.  My  Lords,  that  the  proceedings 
during  the  infancy  of  Henry  VL  ought  to  haye  been  followed  by 
the  nation  in  the  reign  of  George  IH.,  I  would  have  placed  my 
foot  on  the  precedent  I  have  been  considering,  as  on  a  firm  basis ; 
I  would  have  looked  my  country  in  the  face,  and  boldly  said,  — 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  now  restrained  by  a  Council,  because  our 
ancestors  restrained  by  such  a  Council,  the  Regent,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  This  would  have  been  a  manly  proceeding ;  and 
a  strict  conformity  to  the  precedent  might  have  been  a  degree  of 
justification  for  having  followed  it  But  to  follow  precedents, 
without  a  reference  to  the  times  and  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  made,  is  to  follow  blind  guides,  which  will  frequently 
lead  us  into  error ;  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  we 
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ought  not  now  to  follow  the  precedent  established  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. 

<<  I  admit  that  there  is  a  similarity,  or  rather  an  identity,  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  incapacity  for  government  in  the  two  Kings,  but 
in  nothing  else  is  there  the  least  similitude.  Henry  VL  was  aii 
infant  unknown  to  hi&  subjects; — -George  HI.  is  a  monarch 
endeared  to  his  subjects  by  a  long  reign.  Henry  VI.  Was  born  in 
a  barbarous  age ;  so  far  at  least  barbarous^  that  the  constitution 
was  unknown,  and  the  succession  unsettled  ;  —  George  III.  lives 
in  an  enlightened  age,  when  our  constitution  is  understood  by 
almost  every  man  we  meet^  and  when  na  doubt  remains  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  Crown.  Henry  VI.  was  surrounded  by 
ambitious  nobles,  whose  adherents  were  so  numerous,  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  grapple  with  the  King  himself  for  the  possession  of 
the  Crown  ;  — -  George  III.  is  surrounded  by  nobles,  whose  adhe- 
rents are  not  so  numerous  as  to  rraider  them  dangerous,  not  one 
of  whom  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  Crown,  and  •  all  of 
whom  (My  Lords,  I  know  I  speak  truth)  would  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  keep  the  Crown  on  the  head  of  him  who 
wears  it 

"  But  yet  there  is  another  distiliction  between  the  two  casesy 
and  it  is  A  distinction  of  the  utmost  moment  I  speak  on  thii^ 
point  with  great  diffidence.  I  oppose  the  avowed  and  declared 
sentiments  of  two  noble  Lords  now  in  my  eye,  (Camden  and 
Thurlow,)  whose  ^g*a/  abilities  are  above  my  praise,  and  of  whose 
discriminating  faculties,  on  all  subjects,  I  have  a  good  opinion* 
I  beg  pardon  of  these  great  luminaries  of  the  law  beforehand.  I 
am  almost  certain  that  I  must  be  in  an  error,  though  I  cannot 
see  it 
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^*  They  have' contended,  then,  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to 
the  present  argument  between  an  Heir  Premmptive  to  Henry  VL 
and  an  Heir  Apparent  to  George  IIL ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to 
contend,  that  the  difference  in  this  case,  and  I  consider  no  other, 
between  an  Heir  Presumptive  and  an  Heir  Apparent,  is  oboious 
and  immense.  Henry  VL,  an  infant  of  nine  months  or  of  nine 
years  old,  for  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  argument,  (inas- 
much as  what  was  done  respecting  a  Regency  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  was  done  for  several  years  afterwards,)  and  the  Heir 
Presumptive  of  Henry  VL  stand  on  one  part : — On  the  other,  we 
are  to  consider  George  HL,  a  King  beyond  the  middle  age,  and 
the  Heir  Apparent,  a  man  of  twenty-seven.  Now,  My  Lords,  I 
will  assume  but  this  one  postulatum^  which,  in  all  fairness  of 
logical  argumentation,  cannot  be  denied  me  -^  that  each  of  these 
four  personages  lives  to  the  ordinary  period  of  human  life ;  then  it 
is  evident  that  the  Heir  Presumptive  of  Henry  VL  never  can,  by 
fair  means,  obtain  the  Crown ;  and  that  the  Heir  Apparent  of 
Greorge  IH.  never  can,  by  fair  means,  miss  the  Crown  ;  and  the 
difference  between  a  certainty  of  never  possessing,  and  a  certainty 
of  never  failing  to  possess  the  Crown,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
obviotis  and  immense.  It  is  a  difference,  too,  so  important  in  its 
nature  and  consequences,  as  to  render  the  restrictions  of  the  Re- 
gent's power,  in  the  person  of  the  Heir  Presumptive  of  Henry  VL, 
perfectly  inapplicable  to  the  Regency  of  the  Heir  Apparent  of 
George  HL  I  have  done  with  the  precedents,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  restrictions  which  are  proposed. 

"  It  is  said,  then,  that  in  the  establishment  of  a  Regency,  no 
more  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Regent,  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  executive  government  of  the 
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country  with  effect,  for  the  public  good.     My' Lords,  I  admit 
this  proposition  in  its  full  extent;  and  it  is  on  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  that  I  ground  my  argument  for  there  being  no  restrio- 
tions  put  upon  the  Regent     All  the  regal  power  is  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  government  for  the  public  good. 
What !  is  it  asserted  or  insinuated,  that  the  King  himself  has  an 
atom  more  of  regal  power  belonging  to  him  by  the  constitution 
of  die  country,  than  what  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country  with  effect,  for  the  public  good  ? 
I  contend  that  he  has  no  such  power  ;  such  a  power  would  be  a 
power  to  do  wrong,  and  the  King  has  no  moral  power  to  do 
wrong;    it  would  be  that  injurtcB  licentia^  which  is  the  basis  of 
tjnranny  in  every  kingdom  of  the  world;  it  is  that  which  the 
despots  of  the  continent  claim  and  exercise ;  which  our  Monarch, 
thank  God!  we  are  certain,  would  not  exercise,  could  he  claim 
it,  but  which  our  comtitiUion,  thank  God!,  does. not  suffer  him  to 
claim. 

"  But  it  is  objected— if  you  give  the  whole  regal  power  to  the 
Regent,  you  make  him  not  a  Regent,  but  a  King ;  you  dethrone 
the  Monarch,  and  place  the  crown  of  George  III.  on  the  head  of 
George  IV.  These,  My  Lords,  are  high-sounding  words  ;  but  I 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  pay  attention  to  words,  beyond  the 
sense  they  contain,  and  I  do  not  see  that  these  contain  any.  The 
whole  regal  power  is  requisite  for  the  Regent,  because  it  is 
requisite  for  the  common  good,  that  the  whole  regal  power 
should  have  an  existence  somewhere.  But  though  you  give  the 
R^ent  the  whole  regal  power,  you  will  not  make  him  a  King ; 
he  will  differ  essentially  from  a  King  in  this, — that  he  exercises 
his   power  in  the  name  of  another.     Every  public  instrument 
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which  he  sets  his  hand  to,  announces  to  every  man  in  the  king-* 
dom,  that  the  Crown  still  rests  on  the  head  of  his  father.  He 
will  differ,  too,  from  a  King  in  another  point,  in  what  is  the 
most  essential  point  of  royalty,  --^  in  permanency  of  possession. 

"  But  it  is  contended  in  particular,  that  the  power  of  creating 
Peers  should  not  be  given  to  the  Regent.     What !  is  this  high 
prerogative,  then,  useless  or  pernicious  to  the  state  ?     No,  it  will 
be  said,  it  is  a  prerogative  productive  of  public  good,  when  exer- 
cised by  a  King ;  but  productive  of  public  mischief,  when  exer- 
cised by  a  Regent     My  Lords,  there  is  no  manner  of  foundation 
for  this  reasoning,  when  the  Regent  is  the   Heir   Apparent. 
There  might  be  some  foundation  for   it,   was  the  Queen  the 
Regent ;  was^  the  Dkike  of  York  the  Regent ;  and  much  morey 
was  any  other  person  the  Regent;  because  every  other  person  in 
the  kingdom,  except  the  Heir  Apparent,  might  be  supposed  -to 
have  a  private  interest,  diverse  from,  and  opposite  to  the  public 
good.     Peers  might  be  made  in  attention  to  this  private  interest^ 
but  this  canndt  be  supposed  concerning  a  Prince  of  Wales.     To 
say  that  a  Prince  of  Wales  can  have  any  interest  in  view  distim!t 
from  the  public  interest,  is  to  say  that  he  is  absolutely  unfit  for 
the  government  of  the  country,— an  assertion  not  more  reprobated 
by  the  law,  than,  without  meaning  any  flattery  to  His  Royal 
Highness,  I  believe  it  to  be  false  in  feet. 

"  But,  it  has  bepn  said,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  allowed  the 
power  of  making  peers,  he  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  the  King,  on  his  return  to  his  parliament,  may 
find  this  House  filled  with  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
with  the  enemies  of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  Good  God !  My 
LfOrds,  is  it  possible  that  so  uncandid  and  illiberal  a  suspicion  — 
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I  wish  to  avoid  asperity  of  language  — a  suspicion  so  ill  founded 
and  so  injurious  to  the  characters  of  both  the  high  personages 
alluded  to,  should  ever  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  man  in 
Great  Britain  ?  The  virtues  of  the  reigning  Monarch  have  left 
him  no  enemies  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  it  is  but  com- 
mon justice  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  justice  which  every  one 
of  Your  Lordships  would  wish  in  similar  circumstances  to  be 
done  to  his  own  son,  to  place  this  confidence  in  tli^  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  he  will  have  no  friends  but  the  friends  of  his  family 
and  of  the  constitution.  And  is  it  not  to  fix  an  opprobrious,  and, 
we  all  know,  an  undeserved  stigma  on  the  character  of  the  King, 
to  say,  that  on  his  recovery  he  will  be  sorry  to  meet  in  this 
House,  or  in  any  place,  the  friends  of  his  family  and  of  the  con- 
stitution ? 

"  A  distinction.  My  Lords,  has  of  late  years  arisen  in  this 
kingdom  which  Imuch  dislike ;  it  is  a  distinction  not  founded  in 
nature,  it  is  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  may  bring  forth  civil 
discord ;  a  distinction  into  King's  Jriendsj  and  Prince's  friends. 
I  learned  at  school  that  friendship  subsists  not  nisi  inter  pares ; 
and  my  .station  in  society  is  far  too  humble  to  permit  me  to  affect 
a  parity  with  kings  and  princes.  I  have  no  ambition  to  be 
ranked  among  the  King's  friends,  none  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  friends :.  but  I  have  an  ambition,  I  have  had  it 
throu^  life,  and  I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave  with  me, — it  is  an 
ambition  to  be  ranked  among  the  friends  of  the  whole  house  of 
Brunswick :  and  why.  My  Lords  ?  not  from  any  private  regard, 
but  because  the  house  of  Brunswick  is  a  friend  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind ;  because,  if  we  may  augur  con- 
cerning the  future  fix)m  an  experience  of  the  past,  the  house  of 
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Brunswick  will  ever  continue  to  be  friends  to  the,  constitution  of 
the  country  J  as  denned  and  established  at  the  Revolution. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  confide  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  high 
prerogative  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace ;  of  entering  into 
foreign  treaties  which  bind  the  nation,  and  must  bind  the  King 
himself  on  his  recovery ;  of  directing  the  operations  of  the  stand- 
ing army ;  of  appointing  to  all  offices,  (the  household  excepted,) 
civil  and  military^  These  and  other  prerogatives,  of  a  similar 
nature,  on  a  due  and  discreet  use  of  which  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  us  as  men  and  citizens  depends,  are  to  be  intrusted  (and 
the  trust  we  have  no  reason  to  think  will  be  misplaced)  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Having  given  so  much,  where  is  the  wisdom 
of  retaining  the  rest?  where  is  the  wisdom  of  depriving  the 
Regent  of  the  ability  of  rewarding  merit,  and  of  enabling  his  mi- 
nisters to  strengthen  themselves  in  administration^  by  exactly  the 
same  means  whereby  their  political  competitors  will  have 
strengthened  themselves  in  opposition  f  My  Lords,  there  may  be 
public  grounds  for  this  restriction  ;  and,  considering  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  framing  it,  it  would  be 
uncandid  in  me  to  say  there  are  none,  but  I  must  profess  that  I 
see  none. 

"  But  were  the  public  grounds  for  this  limitation  more  obvious 
and  more  extensive  than  any  person  will  assert  them  to  be,  still 
I  would  not  vote  either  for  the  limitation  itself^  or  for  the  mode 
of  establishing  it  No,  My  Lords,  never  shall  it  be  said  of  me 
that  I  concurred  in  violating  the  constitution  of  my  country,  by 
allowing  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  either  the  right  of 
legislating,  or  of  suspending,  though  but  for  an  hour,  any  portion 
of  the  royal  prerogative.      The  established  prerogative  of  the 
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l^rown  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  I  think  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  no  more  right  to  suspend  the 
law  than  the  King  nas.  The  constitution  is  violated,  let  the 
suspension  be  made  by  any  power  short  of  that  which  made  the 
law.  If  the  two  Houses  can  suspend  indefinitely,  they  may 
abolish  perpetually.  If  they  can  abolish,  as  useless  to  the  <!om* 
mon  safety,  one  prerogative,  why  not  another ;  why  not  all  ?  — 
Why  may  they  not  come  to  a  resolution,  that  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  the  King  himself,  are  as  useless  to  the 
public  good,  as  this  House  was  formerly  dedared  to  be  by  the 
other ! 

^*  I  know,  My  Lords,  it  has  been  said  by  my  enemies,  th&t  I 
am  a  friend  to  republican  principles,  and  I  question  not  they 
will  be  greedy  in  embracing  this  opportunity  of  sa3ring,  that  I 
am  a  friend  to  prerogative  principles.  /  have  hitherto  disdained^ 
and  I  shall  corUinue  to  disdain^  gi'^^  ^  ^^ph  ^  ^^Jf  calumnia^ 
tars  of  any  kind;  but  I  feel'  it  an  happiness^  and  I  think  it  an 
honour  to  declare  to  this  numerous  assembly  of  Your  Lordships^ 
that  I  am  no  friend  to  republican  principles^  none  to  prerogative 
principles^  none  to  aristocratic  principles^  but  a  warm^  zealous^  and 
determined  friend  to  that  equilibrium  of  the  three  powers^  on  the 
preservation  of  which  depends  the  conservation  of  the  fined  con^ 
stitution  (not  perfect^  perhaps^  either  with  respect  to  its  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  party  for  what  human  thing  is  perfect  ?)y  but  yet  the 
finest  cvoil  constitution  that  ever  blessed  mankind  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  For  the  preservation  of  this  constitution  1  would  lay 
down  my  life :  the  expression  is  a  strong  one,  but  the  occasion 
justifies  it ;  for  in  doing  so,  I  should  think  that  I  iulfiUed  the 
most  important  duty  of  a  man  and  o£  a  citizen^  that  I  per« 
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formed  a  service  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being,  \n  contri^ 
biiting  to  continue  to  millions  yet  unborn  the  blessing  of  the 
Britidii  constitution.  With  these  sentiments  concerning  the  «x* 
cellence,  and  with  the  apprehensions  which  I  now  entertain  of  the 
violation  of  the* constitution,  Your  Lordships  will,  I  trust,  forgive 
the  warmth  and  the  firmness  with  which  I  speak. 

<^  I  cannot  sit  down  without  adverting  to  an  important  point, 
the  arrangement  of  the  housdiold.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  cool 
conclusions  of  dispassionate  reasoning,  the  most  proper  mode  of 
proceeding,  whether  we  rfespect  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
or  the  state  of  the  civil  list  itself,  would  be  to  extinguish  that  part 
of  the  household  which  is  useless  to  the  King  in  his  present  un- 
happy circumstances,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  its  establish* 
ment  But  as  it  often  happens  in  private  life,  that  our  feelings 
are  in  opposition  to  our  judgment,  so  has  it  happened  to  myself 
on  thils  occasion.  I  do.  feel  a  reluctance  to  the  abolishing  any 
part  of  the  royal  houadiold  whilst  there  remains  any  hope  of  the 
King's  recovery.  I  wish  His  Majesty  oil  his  recovery  to  feel,  not 
the  shadowy  comfort  of  seeing  the  same  feces  about  his  person, 
but  the  solid  comfort  of  knowing,  that  his  subjects  had  not,  out  of 
a  selfish  regard  for  themselves,  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  mis* 
fortune  to  tarnish  the  splendor,  and  to  diminish  the  dignity  of 
royalty. 

**  But  though  I  wish  not  the  household  to  be  diminished,  and 
though  it  is  iraeless,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  it,  to  the  King,, 
I  would  notiiave  it  continue  useless  to  the  public;  it  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Regent.  The  phalerm  of  royalty  are  calculated, 
not  merely  to  captivate  the  vulgar,  but  to  render  the  person  of 
the  King  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  all,  that  his  office  may  thereby 
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be  executed  with  greater  advaniage  to  the  public  Sabbrdinfttton 
i^  necessary  to  the  very  existence  t)f  civil  society,  and  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  preserve  it,  in  a  due  degree,  is  a  public  good. 
For  the  same  treason  that  the  state  is  at  the  expense  of  adonung 
tiife  persob  and  ^situation  of  the  Monarch  by  a  splendid  house- 
hold, it  ought  to  adorfl  the  person  and  situiition  of  the  Reg^tit 
It  is  not  to  swell  the  vaEnity  of  eit)ier  ihe  King  or  the  R^^t 
that  this  is  done,  but  to  r^der  the  chief  magistrate  respectable  in^ 
ihe  contemplation  of  those  over  whom  his  magistracy  extends. 

<^  As  to  the  influence  which  attends  the  household,  it  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  permitted  to  exist  at  all ;  but  whilst  it  does,  in 
&ct  exist,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  dissevered  from  the  execl^» 
tive  government  It  is  a  great  doubt  with  me  whether  the  mflu^ 
ence  of  the  Crown  be  not  too  great;  but  I  have  no  doubt  in 
sayings  that  the  mfltDence  ought  not  to  mbmt  any^  where  but  in 
the  Crown.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this,  for  I  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord  who  opened  the  debate,  that  we  ought  not  to  refer  to 
the  characters  of  the  gteat  personages  to  whom  we  have  occasion 
to  allude ;  if  this  were  aUowable  I  wduld  say,  that  I  think  so  well 
of  the  Queen,  as  to  be  uilder  no  mdnner  of  apprehension  that  she 
will  ever  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the 
government  of  her  son. 

*  «  My  Lords,  I  have  delivered  the  real  sentiments  of  my 
heart,  without  any  respect  to  party ;  I  am  not  a  party  man;  this 
is  not  a  question  of  party,  nor  ought  it  to  be  considered  as  suck 
The  question  is  not  whether  this  or  that  man  shall  be  the  mi- 
nister of  the  country.  If  that  had  been  the  question^  I  would 
have  said  to  every  independent  member  of  this  House,  (and  there* 
fore,  for  the  credit,  of  human  natuf e,  and  fiwr  Ac  dignity  of  th^ 
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peerage,  -I  would  have  supposed  that  1  addressed  mysdf  to 
every  individual  in  it,)  in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome,  —  Non 
dgiiur  de  publico  commodo^  sed  utrum  Casar  an  Pompeius  pomdeat 
rempublicam.    Quid  tibi  M.  Cato  cum  ista  contentione  ? 

^^  Noy  My  Lords,  the  question  is,  in  what  mann»  shall  we 
maintain  unviolated  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  protect  the 
dormant  rights  of  the  reigning  Monarch,  do  justice  to  the  legal 
daims,  to  the  reasonable  expectations  at  least  of  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent, provide  for  the  domestic  tranquillity,  confirm  and  extend 
the  foreign  importance  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  the  complex 
and  important  question  which  solicits  your  decision:  I,  for  one, 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  and  as  a  bishop  of  this  realm,  lay  my 
habd  upon  my  heart,  and  say  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  That, 
in  my  judgment,  we  shall  best  promote  these  great  ends  by 
{^pointing  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Heir 
Apparent  to  the  Crown,  Regent,  with  full  regal  power. 

"  However  different  many  of  Your  Liordships  may  be  from  me 
in  this  sentiment,  I  will  conclude  with  a  wish,  in  which  I  am 
certain  of  being  joined  by  all  who  hear  me,  and  was  the  Heir 
Apparent  himself  in  the  House^  I  am  confident  that  his  piety  as 
a  son,  that  his  duty  as  a  subject,  (of  both  of  which  he  has  on  this 
trying  occasion  given  such  exemplary  proof,)  would  niake  him 
the  first  to  unite  with  me  in  a  wish,  an  hope,  a  prayer,  thftt  a 
speedy  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  King's  health  may  put  an 
early  period  to  the  Regeacy  of  his  son." 

I  had  great  confidence  in  the  justness  of  the  reasoning  of 
this  speech,  firom  observing  that  the  Chancellor,  in  his  reply, 
paid  me,  in  his  coarse  way,  a  reluctant  compliment  in  sayings 
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**  TTie  Bishop  has  given  us  his  advice,  and  I  kndw  not  -but  that 
something  may  be  made  on^t"  And  from  being  told  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  same  night  in  which  I  spoke,  **  that  it 
was  looked  upon,  by  at  least  one  side  of  the  House,  as  the  best 
which  had  been  produced  in  either  House  of  Parliament'' 

The  Chancellor,  in  his  reply,  boldly  asserted  that  he  per- 
fectly well  remembered  the  passage  I  had  quoted  from  Grotius^ 
and  that  it  solely  respected  natiural,  but  was  inapplicable  to  civil 
rights.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after  the 
debate,  assured  me,  that  before  he  went  to  sleep  that  night  he 
had  looked  into  Grotius^  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
Chancellor,  in  contradicting  me,  had  presumed  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  House,  and  that  my  quotation  was  perfectly  correct — 
What  miserable  shifts  do  great  men  submit  to  in  supporting  their 
parties!  The  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  an  able  and  upright  judge, 
but  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  doniineering 
and  insincere.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  in  the  Cabinet  he  op- 
posed every  thing,  proposed  nothing,  and  was  ready  to  support 
any  thing.  I  remember  Lord  Camden's  saying  to  me  one  night, 
when  the  Chancellor  was  speaking  contrary,  as  I  thought,  to  his 
own  conviction,  "There  now,  I  could  not  do  that;  he  is  support^ 
ing  what  he  does  not  believe  a  word  of,'* 

Lord  Cathcart  had  attempted  to  answer  my  speech,  ,on  the 
day  after  I  had  spoken  it,  and  he  thought  fit  to  send;  me  th€! 
following  letter :  — 
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''  My  Lord,  Clifford-street,  January  27. 1789. 

^^  In  the  course  of  what  I  endeavoured  to  state  to  the  House 
last  night,  I  wished  to  take  some  notice  of  parts  of  Your  Lord- 
ship's speech.  I  conceived  that  ihe  debatfe  was  adjourned  from 
the  preceding  day,  and  that  therefore,  in  point  of  order,  1  had 
a  right  so  to  do.  The  arrangement  and  perspicuity  of  Your 
Lordship's  argiinierit  tempted  me  to  wish  to  follow  it  as  far  as 
I  was  able,  and  by  the  boldness  of  that  attempt  to  attract  the 
attfention  bf  the  Lords  to  what  I  had  to  oflfer  to  the  House  on 
those  subjects. 

"  To  one  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  public,  it  requires  a 
considerable  exertion  to  address  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  Lords 
welfe' coming  in 'tod  taking  their  places,  and  not  having  had  any 
previous  design  of  speaking  at  that  particular  period  of  the  de- 
bate, I  confeais  I  soon  found  myself  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  overcoming  embarrassment,  to  which  I  hope  Your  Lord- 
^lip  will  hdve  the  goodnefss'  to  attribute'  the  clumsy  manner  in 
which,  r  Tear,  I  made  over  frequent  allusions  to  Your  Lord- 
ship's spfeefch;  without  being  able  sufficiently  to  mark  the  respect 
with  which  I  yished  these  Elusions  to  be  accompanied.  This 
apprehension  has  induced  me  to  trouble  Your  Lordship  with  this 
letter^' 

"  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you.  My  Lord,  that  I  have  not  forgot 
the  obligation  which  the  Peers  of  Scotland  owe  to  Your  Lord- 
ship, for  the  part  you  had  the  goodness  to  take  in  our  behalf,  on 
a  very  interesting  question  which  materially  affected  the  rights 
of  the  Peers  of  Scotland ;  but  I  beg  leave  also  to  assure  Your 
Lordship,  that  that  support  is  by  no  means  the  sole  foundation 
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of  that  respect  and  regard^  with  which  I  haye.  the  ^hopCmr  U^ 
be,  My  Lord, 

^*  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Cathcabt.'' 

I  had  no(i  the  least  acquaintance  with  Lord  Cathcart,  and  re- 
turned by  his  messenger  the  following  answer :  — 

«  My  Lord, 

*^  I  AM  sorry  Your^  Lordship  has  had  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  what  passed  yesterday  in  the  House  pf 
Lords.  The  arguments  I  used  on  a  former  day  are  entirely  at 
Your  Lordship's  service,  and  at  that  of  every  other  noble  Lord, 
to  be  commented  upon  at  any  time,  and  in  any  manner  which 
may  be  thought  fit ;  if  they  will  not  bear  the  test  of  every  euBjnu 
nation,  so  far  from  wishing  them  to  influence  the  judgment  of 
other  men,  they  shall  not  continue  to  influence  my  own. ,  As  to 
what  Your  Lordship  seemed  to  apprdbend,  my  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  I  do  beg  leave,  to  assure 
Your  Lordship,  that  you  had  totally  misconceived  my  meaning 
on  the  occasion ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  England  who  thinks 
morie  respectfully .  of  the  talents  and  spirit  of  thfi  Scots  Peers 
than  I  do.  ^  .  /  >  ' .  j 

"  Permit  me  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  I  take  nothing  amiss 
thit  fell  from  Your  Lordship  yesterday ;  my  temper  is  neither 
irascible  nor  revengeful;  in  my  own  mind  I  honourably  acquittecl 
Your  Lordship,  ev^  ^  at  the  time  you  were  speaking,  of  any 
design  to  misrepresent  me,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  in  doing 
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to»  I  did  no  more  than  jnsdce  to  Your  Loidship^s  honour  and 
character. 

"  I  am,  &c 

"  K  Landapf;' 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  answer  to 
one  in  which  he  had  politely  hinted  at  my  having  voted  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  minister.  I  was  then  happy,  and  have  since  then 
continued  to  be  so,  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  friendship ;  I  thought 
it  therefore  proper  to  let  him  know  at  once  the  nature  of  our 
connection  as  to  public  matters. 

**  My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Great  George-st  Jan.  12. 1789. 

"  Your  Grace's  kind  invitation  to  Euston  followed  me  to  this 
place.  Mrs.  Watson  and  my  family  will  be  in  town  on  Thurs* 
day,  so  that  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  waiting  upon  you  at  Euston. 

^^  As  to  politics,  I  have  but  one  rule  for  my  public  conduct  j 
to  vote  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  upon  every  occa- 
sion, and,  when  I  cannot  form  a  judgment,  not  to  vote  at  aU. 
It  wiU  always  be  a  sensible  mortification  to  me  to  differ  firom 
Your  Grace,  but  I  trust  we  neither  of  us  are  of  a  temper  to  let  a 
difference  on  public  questions  break  in  upon  the  comforts  of 
private  attachments. 

"  I  think  I  have  been  miserably  neglected  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I 
feel  the  indignity  as  I  ought ;  but  this  feeling  would  not  have 
hindered  me  from  supporting  him  on  the  present  occasion,  had  I 
{ipproved  his  measures. 
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*'  I  know  perfectly  well  the  personal  indiscretion  of  pretending 
to  think  for  myself  on  political  subjects,  and  how  much  a  man 
who  does  so  is  traduced,  ridiculed,  and  contemned  by  all  parties ; 
but  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 

'*  To  be  overlobked  by  Mr.  Pitt,  or  by  any  other  minister,  for 
want  of  character  or  ability  in  my  profession,  would  cover  me 
with  shame ;  it  would  be  a  silly  affectation  in  me  to  say,  that  I 
feel  any  uneasiness  on  that  account,  when  I  compare  myself  with 
the  rest  of  my  brethren ;  but  to  be  overlooked  for  want  of  poli- 
tical pliancy,  is  a  circumstance  I  need  not  blush  to  own,  and  let 
the  consequence  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  never  lament  it 

^*  I  am,  &c. 

'*  R.  Landaff/' 

The  restoration  of  the  King's  health  soon  followed.  It  was  the 
artifice  of  the  minister  to  represent  all  those  who  had  opposed  kis 
measures,  as  enemies  to  the  King;  and  the  Queen  lost,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  character  which  she  had  hitherto  maintained 
in  the  country,  by  falling  in  with  the  designs  of  the  minister.  She 
imprudently  distinguished  by  different  degrees  of  courtesy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  meditated  affronts  on  the  other,  those  who  had 
voted  with,  and  those  who  had  voted  against  the  minister,  insomuch 
that  the*  Duke  of  Northumberland  one  day  said  to  me,  *'  So,  My 
Lord,  you  and  I  also  are  become  traitors." 

She  received  me  at  the  drawing-room,  which  was  held  on  the 
King's  recovery,  with  a  degree  of  coldness,  which  would  have 
appeared  to  herself  ridiculous  and  ill  placed  could  she  have 
imagined  how  little  a  mind  such  as  mine  regarded,  in  its  honour* 
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able  {m>ceeding8^  the  displeasure  of  a  woman,  Hiough  that  woman 
happened  to  be  a  Queen« 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  standing  near  her,  then  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him,  and  on  my  mdcing  some  objection  to  dining 
at  Carlton  House,  he  turned  to  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  and  desired 
him  to  give  us  a  dinner,  at  his  house,  on  the  following  Saturday. 
Before  we  sat  down  to  dinner  on  that  day,  the  Prince  took  me 
aside,  explained  to  me  the  principle  on  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  whole  of  the  King's  illness,  and  spoke  to  me,  with  an  afflicted 
feeling,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  had  treated  himself. 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  spoke,  in  this  conference, 
in  as  sensible  a  manner  as  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
from  an  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  from  a  son  of  the  best 
principles  towards  both  his  parents.  1  advised  him  to  persevere 
in  dutifully  bearing  with  his  mother's  ill  humour,  till  time  and 
her  own  good  s^ise  should  disentangle  her  from  the  web  which 
ministerial  cunning  had  thrown  around  her. 

Having  thought  well  of  the  Queen,  I  was  willing  to  attribute 
her  conduct,  during  the  agitation  of  the  R^jency  question,  to  her 
apprehensions  of  the  King's  safety,  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  ^ng's  minister,  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  a  fondness  for 
power. 

Before  we  rose  from  table  at  Sit  Thomas  Dundas's,  where  the 
Duke  of  York  and  a  large  company  were  assembled,  the  conversa- 
tion turning  on  parties,  I  happened  to  say  that  I  was  sick  of 
parties,  and  should  retire  from  all  public  concent — '*  No,"  said 
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the  Prince,  "  and  mind  who  it  is  that  tells  you  do,  you  shall  never 
retire  j  a  man  of  your  talents  shall  never  be  lost  to  the  public;" — ^ 
I  have  now  lived'  many  years  in  retirement,  and,  in  rfty  seventy- 
fifth  year,  I  feel  no  wish  to  live  otherwise* 

On  occasion  of  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  Colond 
Lenox,  I  find  that  I  wrote  the  following  note  to  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  had  been  the  Duke's  second,  and  of  whose  high  honour  and 
eminent  talents  I  always  entertained  the  best  opinion :  — 

«  My  dear  Lord,  Cambridge,  May  28.  1789. 

"  I  KNOW  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  in  requesting  you 
to  present,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  the  Duke  of  York 
my  warmest  congratulations  on  a  late  event. 

"  As  a  Christian  bishop  I  cannot  approve  of  any  man's  exposing 
his  life  on  such  an  occasion.  As  a  citizen  I  must  think  that  the 
life  of  one  so  near  to  the  Crown  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  like  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  man ;  bat  as  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick^ 
I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  personal  safety,  and  in  the  jperson^ 
gallantry  too,  of  so  distinguished  a  branch  of  it 

**  I  am,  &c 

"RwLandafp." 

The  dismission  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Lord  Lothian 
from  their  offices,  and  the  treatment  which  Lord  Rodney  and 
others  received  on  account  of  their  having  voted  in  the  busineBs 
of  the  Regency  against  the  minister,  finished  Mr.  Pitt's  character, 
for  public  consistency,  with  me.  I  had  believed  him  to  haire 
been  as  sincere  as  I  was  in  wishing  for  the  independency  of  pasr-- 
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liament,  but  I  now  perceived  that  he  wished  to  have  it  as  sub- 
servient to  his  own  views  as  possible^  and  cared  little  for  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  whilst  he  preserved  his  own  power, 
verifying  the  observation  of  J^efoe/itw,— -"  U amour  de  rhomme pour 
le  pouvoir  est  tel  qu'en  Angleterre  meme  il  rCest  presque  point  de 
ministre  qui  ne  voulut  revetir  son  Prince  du  pouvoir  arbitraire. 
Uivresse  d^une  grand  place  fait  oublier  au  ministre  qu"  accable  lui 
meme  sous  le  poids  du  pouvoir  quHl  edijie^  lui  et  saposterite  en  seront 
peutetre  les  premieres  victimes.^^ 

.  Numberless  addresses,  were  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
on  the  recovery  of  His  Majesty;  I  drew  up  the  two  following,  and 
sent  them  to  be  signed  by  the  clergy  of  my  diocese,  before  they 
were  presented :  — 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
"  We,  the  Bishop,  Archdeacon  and  Chapter,  and  Clergy,  of  the 
diocese  of  Landaff,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  subjects,  humbly, 
and  with  hearty  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God,  beg  leave  to 
congratidate  Your  .Majesty  on  the  recovery  whidi  He,  in  his 
mercy,  hath  vouchsafed  to  you  from  a  long  and  singularly  afflicts 
ing  indisposition.  We  are  persuaded,  that  no  congratulations,  on 
any  occasion,  were  ever  offered  to  any  of  Your  Majesty's  pre- 
decessors with  more  cordial  sincerity  and  more  perfect  unanimity 
than  those  will  be  which  a  free,  a  loyal,  and  an  affectionate  people 
wiD  present  to  Your  Majesty,  on  this  event  It  is  an  ev^nt  highly 
interesting  to  every  branch  of  Your  Majesty's  family,  and  to  every 
friend  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  happiness  of  men,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  live  under  despotic  governments,  depends 
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more  on  the  good  disposition  of  their  ruler,  than  on  the  nature  of 
their  civil  constitution ;  whilst  that  of  men,  who  live  under  free 
governments,  is  more  dependent  on  the  principles  of  their  con- 
stitution, than  on  the  virtues  of  their  Prince.  How  happy,  then, 
may  our  situation  justly  be  esteemed !  We  certainly  live  under 
the  best  form  of  civil  government  that  was  ever  established  in  the 
world;  and  we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  it  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  King  whose  virtues,  public  and  private,  would 
raider  even  despotism  itself  not  destructive  of  the  happiness  of 
human  kind. 

"  May  God,  in  his  good  providence,  long  continue  to  us  the 
blessing  of  Your  Majesty's  life  and  health,  and  preserve,  to  our 
latest  posterity,  the  blessing  of  the  British  constitution." 

I  am  so  little  conversant  with  the  manners  of  a  court,  that  I 
know  not  whether  to  refer  the  following  letter  to  the  order  of  the 
King,  or  to  the  spontaneous  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  whom  I  received  it 

"  My  Lord,  Whitehall,  13th  April,  1789. 

"  I  HAVE  this  day  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  King  the 
Address  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Chapter,  and  Qergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Landaff,  which  Your  Lordship  transmitted  to  me, 
congratulating  His  Majesty  on  the  happy  re-establishment  of  his 
health ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  His 
Majesty  wasr  pleased  to  receive  the  same  in  the  most  gracious 
manner. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  My  Lord, 
*•  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*«  Sydney.'' 
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Address  to  the  Queen. 

^  Most  Gracious  Queen, 

**  We  the  Bishop,  Archdeacon  and  Chapter,  and  Clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Landaff,  entreat  Your  Majesty  graciously  to  accept 
our  congratulations  on  the  Bang's  recovery  from  his  late  in- 
di^osition ; .  they  are  tendwed  to  Your  Majesty  with  the  utmost 
truth. 

^^  The  comforts  of  domestic  life  are  natural  and  sincere ;  all 
persons  in  all  ranks  equally  feel  the  importance  of  possessing 
them,  are  equally  affected  by  their  interruption  or  loss.  We 
firmly  believe  that  every  family  in  the  kingdom  sympathized 
with  Your  Majesty  in  your  late  distress,  and  that  they  all 
participate  in  your  present  felicity. 

"  -Sensible  of  the  influence  of  Royal  example,  we  have  always 
thought  that  Your  Majesty  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  proofs  you  have  uniformly  given,  during  a 
long  residence  amongst  us,  of  the  sincerity  of  your  piety,  of  the 
amiableness  and  purity  of  your  manners  as  a  Queen,  as  a  wife, 
and  as  a  mother.  But  if  Your  Majesty  could  have  claimed  our 
regard  on  no  other  account,  the  tenderness  and  concern  jou 
have  shown  for  a  beloved  Monarch  during  his  late  unhappy 
situation,  would  have  secured  to  you  the  grateful  attachment  of 
a  loyal  people. 

^  We  observed,  in  the  deliberations  of  parliament,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  CGmtittdionai  mode  of  protect- 
ing the  Rights  of  the  Sovereign  during  the  continuance  of  his 
indisposition ;  but  we  observed  no  diversity  whatever  as  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner.     This 
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oircumstance  cannot  Ml  of  giving  solid  satisfaction  to  Your 
Majesty;  for  next  to  the  consolation  of  believing  that,  in  his 
itecovery,  he  has  been  the  especial  object  of  Gkxl's  mercy^  must 
be  that  of  knowing  that,  during  his  illness,  he  was  the  peculiar 
object  of  his  people's-  love ;  that  he  reigns  over  a  free,  a  great, 
and  an  enlightened  nation,  not  more  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
than  by  the  wishes  of  his  people." 

The  first  part  of  this  last  paragraph,  I  knew,  would  be  dis* 
agreeable  to  the  Queen,  as  it  contradicted  the  principle  she  wished 
to  be  generally  believed,  and  the  truth  of  which  could  alone 
justify  her  conduct  —  that  the  opposition  to  the  minister  was  an 
opposition  to  the  King.  Now  as  there  was  not  a  word  of 
disaffection  to  the  King,  in  any  of  the  debates  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  during  the  transaction  of  the  Regency,  and  (as  I 
verily  believe)  the  hearts  of  the  opposition  were  as  warm  with 
the  King,  and  warmer  with  the  constitution,  than  those  of  thdbr 
competitors,  I  thought  fit  to  say  what  was,  in  my  judgment,  the 
plain  truth. 

About  this  time,  hearing  that  my  old  fnetod  (Preston),  then 
Bishop  of  Femes,  was  dangerously  ill  in  Ireland,  I  felt  my 
v^ard  for  him  (which  had  been  lessened  by  his  acceptance  of 
a  bishoprick)  returning  with  aCi  its  force,  and  I  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  him  :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord,  Cambridge,  April  6.  1789. 

"  You  have  never  written  to  me  since  you  went  to  Ireland ;  I 

know  nothing.  o£  you  except   by  report      I  cannot   however 
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raflfer  an  ardent  friendship,  of  many  years  standing,  to  cool  so 
suddenly,  as  not  to  be  greatly  interested  in  what  I  hear  of  you, 
and  they  tell  me  that  you  are  ill,  and  dangerously  iD,  If  the  fact 
is  so,  and  you  think  that  my  consolation  can  be  of  use  to  you, 
command  me  in  any  way  and  to  any  extent  you  judge  fit  Some 
twenty  years  ago  you  were  then,  I  believe,  at  Vienna ;  I  preferred 
yoiu"  interest  to  my  own,  in  soliciting  for  you  the  Professorship  of 
Modem  History,  and  you  wrote  me  word,  that  you  should  die 
contented  in  having  met  with  a  true  friend ;  that  friend  is  still 
what  he  was  then,  and  though  both  our  situations  are  mended, 
yet  the  principle  of  regard  remains  the  same. 

^  I  am,  &a 

"  I  ought  not  to  give  you  advice,  for  you  have  not  consulted 
me ;  and  if  you  had,  oiu*  fedings  may  be  diflferent,  but  nothing 
should  induce  me  to  imbitter  the  rest  of  my  life  in  ^e  squabbles 
of  a  college/' 

It  was  then  reported  that  Preston  was  to  have  been  translated 
to  an  English  bishopric,  and  to  have  been  made  Master  of  Trinity 
College. 

The  tract  which  I  had  last  year  given  to  the  young  persons 
of  my  diocese  was  this  year  published,  and  a  large  edition  was 
soon  sold.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chrisr 
tian  Knowledge,  if  I  would  have  given  them  the  tract,  intended 
to  have  printed  an  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies,  and  to  have 
distributed  it  gratis ;  and  my  information  was  probably  correct, 
for  Bishop  Harrington  had  before  asked  me  to  let  the  Society 
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haveithe  tracts \btil>it  was  tliea  sold  to  my  bookseDer.  IF  I  had, 
in  due  time,  Jmown  the  intention .  of  i  the  Society  respecting  this 
little  publication,  no  price  should. have  purchased  it;  but  I  did  not 
think  so  highly  of  it,  as  to  suj^ose  it  merited  the  distinction  in- 
tended for  it  A  year  or  two  afterwards  the:  Society  applied  to 
me  for  leave  to  print*  a  part  of  it ;  this  v  I  refused,  (though  I  gave 
them  leave  to  print  the  whole,  having  settled  the  matter,  with  ^  my 
bookseller,)  not  believing  that  there  was  a  word  wrong  in  any  part 
x>f  it  I  understood  that  Bishop  H<»rseley  objected  to  some  ex- 
qpressions  in  it,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  absurd  violence  on  his 
^artj  preyidled  upon  ihe  Society  not  to  agree  to  the  printing-of 
.the  whole. of  it  What  it  was  jfchat.the  Bishop  objected  to  I 
thoujght  it  beneath  me  to  enquire, .either  directly  or  indirectly. 
His  political  principles,  were  to  me  detestable,  and  his  theology 
too -dogmatical,  though  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  talents. 

About  ten  years  aft;er  the  publication  of  this  tract,  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  it  was  animadverted  upon  by  a  person  wholly  mb* 
iknown  to/me  (Mr.  Ashdown  of  CantCTbiu-y),  in  two  short  letters, 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Landaff :  — "  The  Holy  Spirit  we 
KNOw'gave  his  assistance  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  the  first 
fireachers  of  the  Gospel,  and. th^  were  sure  of  his  dwelling,  in 
ihenij  by  the  power  of  speaking  with  new  tongues,  and  l^.the 
other  gifls  which .  he  distributed  to  them.  We  think  we  have 
the  authority  of  Scriptuie  for  saying  that  God  still  continuesjto 
Vfork  in  us  both  to  mil  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;  to  give  Ms 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  thattO^k  him;  hut  the  manner  in  which,  the 
iidy  Spirk^vea  his  assistance  to:  faithful  and  pious,  peraions^  la 
not  attended  with  any  certain  signs  of  its  being  given ;  it  is  secret 
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and  uidcnown ;  jou  cannot  diskmguish  the  wovking,  fa^  wbidi  he 
hdpeth  y&uar  tnfirmiiiegf  from  the  ordinoiy  operations  of  your  own 
minds^''  Mr.  Adidown  contaids  that  the  distinction  of  ordinaxy 
and  extraordinaiy  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  founded  m 
Scripture;  and  that^  if  it  should  be  admitted  to  be  founded  in 
Scripture,  yet  that  both  operations  ceased  with  the  apostolic  age. 
I  made  no. reply  to  Mr.  Ashdown's  pamphlet,  for  my  judgment 
was  hot  decided  on  the  point  An  attentive  readar  might  bsate 
inferred  my  indecision  from  adverting  to  the  di£ferent  import  of 
the  words  we  ibtow,  and  we  think.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own^ 
that  I  give  a  greater  degree  of  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  exr 
traordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle^ 
than  I  do  to  that  of  his  immediate  influence,  either  by  illumi- 
nation or  sanctification,  in  succeeding  ages.  Notwithstanding  th& 
confession,  I  am  not  {prepared  to  say,^  that  the  latter  is  an  unscripr 
tural  doctrine ;  future  investigation  may  clear  up  this  point,  and 
God,  I  trust,  wiU  pardon  me  an  indecisirai  of  judgment  proceeding 
from  an  inability  of  compreh^ision.  If  it  shall  ever  be  shown 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  ordmaity  operation  of  the  Holy  Gliost  is 
not  a  Scripture  doctrine,  Methodism,  Quakerism,  and  ev^  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  will  be  radically  extinguished  in  the  Christian 
church ;  men,  no  longer  believing  that  Grod  doea  that  by  mrae 
means  which  may  be  done  by  fewer,  will  wholly  rely  for  religious 
inttrucHan^  consequent  comoerHony  and  subsequent  sahaHony  <m  his 
Word.  —  Cum  audiamusj  Dewn  omnem  ut  amvertendi  hamuui  Ha 
9anct{ficandi  rationem  mc  cuistrinxisse  verba  mo^  td  per  id  $okmh 
tmquam  per  inOrvmentym  et  medium  opUBy  uJtrumque  perogeretum; 
hdc  lege  ei  imikutiane  dimna  mrniis  de  knmediata  ipiriiui  operatUme 
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cogiMio  pbme  pm$termtm.  -~  Doederlem,  Institut  TheoL  vol.  % 
p.  646. 

Before  I  left  town  this  year^  I  called  upon  the  Duchess  of  Rut- 
lind}  X9e  had  some  convenuitioit  on  polidcs;  she  was  warm  in 
support  of  a  party^  and  that  patty  was  Mr.  Pitt's ;  I  told  hi&t  that 
I  would  not  attach  myself  to  any  party;  she  replied,  with  p«K 
phetic  Terity,  you  wiU  then  die  a  martyr  to  both  parties.  I  sent 
Her  Grace  the  subjoined  letter,  the  day  I  went  out  of  London  2->^ 

^  Dear  Lady  Duchess^  London,  April  3.  1780. 

^  I  wiiii.  not  leave  town  without  saying  a  word  to  you  on  the 
svAgiectof  out  last  conversation ;  for  there  is  no  person  for  whom 
I  ha^e  a  gmater  regard,  or  whose  good  opinion  I  more  esteeas. 
I  am  vexed  when  I  see  jcfu  forming  an  improper  judgment  <Mi 
any  occasion,  ami  especiaUy  if  my  conduct  is  the  object  of  your 
consideration.  I  referred  you  to  my  publications  for  an  expli*^ 
cation  of  my  principles,  but  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of  looking 
into  the  book  I  had  the  honour  to  send  you  last  year,  by  makii^ 
a  few  extracts  from  it 

«■  P.  12(X  — ^  He  who  from  apprehension^  or  expectation^  from 
gMtitude  or  resentment,  from  any  worldly  motive,  speaks  or  aet» 
contrary  to  his  decided  judgment^  in  supporting  or  in  oj^osing 
any  particcdiu-  system  of  politics,  is  guiky  of  a  great  sin,  the  sad 
oonsequences  of  which  no  worldly  interest  can  compensate. 

^  P.  121.  — « Probity  is  an  uniform  principle ;  it  cannot  be  put 
on  in  our  private  closet  and  put  off  in  the  Council  Chamber  ev* 
the  Senate;  and  it  isr  no  incoBBiderablepart  of  profnty,  to^  speak 
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with  boldness^  and  to  act  with  firmness  according  to  tike  xKotates 
of  conscience. 

<<  P.  41  ©• — *  If  there  be  any  one  measure  more  likely  than  an- 
other to  preserve  pure  and  unblemished  the  honour  c^f  the  Crown, 
I  verily  believe  it  to  be  the  establishing,  as  much  as  possible,  the' 
independency  of  the  sevetal  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.' 

^^  My  conduct  has  been  correspondent  to  these  principles.  I. 
told  the  Duke. of  Rutland,  I  told  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  have  told  every 
other  great  man  with  whom  I  have  had  connexions,  that  I  would 
do  so;  that  in  great  political  questions  I  would  notfolldw  the 
lead  of  any  party,  but  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment  Four 
great  questions  have  been  agitated  during  Mr.  Pitt's  adminisn 
tr^ion;  in  two  I  have  supported  him,  and  in  two  I  have  opposed 
him.  I  supported  Mr.  Pitt's  Irish  Propositions,  because  I  thought 
them  useful  both  to  England  and  Ireland :  I  opposed  his  Com-: 
mercial  Treaty  with  France,  because  I  thought  the  French  were 
not  sincere,  and  that  the  treaty  would  do  us  no  good.  I  gave  in 
parliament  the  most  explicit  approbation  to  his  Treaty  with  Hol- 
land, and  said  that  he  deserved  the  thanks  of  his  country  for 
having  made  it,  because  I  thought  it,  and  still  think  it,  the  best 
measure  of  his  administration:  I  opposed  him  on  the  pres^it> 
occasion,  because  I  thought  he  was  injuring  the  principles  of'  the 
ccmstitution*  I  perfectly  knew  that  it  would  have  been  for  ^  my 
interest  to  have  given  an  insincere 'approbation  of  the  measures 
I  exposed;  but  my  spirit  disdained  the  duplicity,  and  my  princir 
pl^s  abhorred  it      • 

*<  I  have  followed  a  similar  conduct  in  private  lill^  aJld  I  b^ 
you  to  consider,  whether  you  have  not  had  an  instance  of  it  in 
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your  own  family.  You  are  sensible  that  I  never  paid  your  poor 
Duke  any  particular  attention,  exc^t  when  I  could  serve  him; 
and  yet  I  know  the  effect  of  such  attentions  in  conciliating  a  great 
man's  patronage  and  regard.  I  often  thwarted  his  propensities, 
by  giving  him  advice,  which  I  knew  would  disgust  him ;  and  yet 
I  was  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of  such  disgust  *  Lord 
Mansfield  requested  me  to  do  what  I  could  to  stop  him  in  his 
career  of  play,  because,  he  said,  he  would  soon  become  a  beggar ; 
disregarding  the  displeasure  I  might  incur,  I  did  what  I  could: 
and  I  remember  concluding  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  Ireland,  with  saying,  *  Let  me  beseech  you,  as  you 
respect  your  future  character  and  consequence  in  life,  as  you  love, 
your  Duchess  and  your  children,  not  to  suffer  the  castle  at  Dublin 
to  become  another  Brookes's  to  you.' 

"  Such  have  been  my  principles,  and  such  my  conduct,  both  in 
public  and  private  life ;  and  if  for  these  I  am  to  be  abandoned  by 
my  friends,  and  proscribed  the  emoluments  of  my  profession  (to 
the  highest  of  which  there  are  who  think  that  the  Bishop  of  Lain- 
daff  has  as  honourable  and  as  professional  a  claim  as  any  of  his 
brethren),  the  misfortune  may  fall  on  me  and  my  family,  but  the, 
dishonour  must  rest  with  others. 

*^  I  write  this  to  you,  because  I  wish  you  not  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  motives  of  my  conduct ;  but  I  will  never  condescend  to  give 
a  word, of  explanation  to  Mr.  Pitt  I  have  rendered  him  some 
services  and  many  civilities,  and  at  times  when  both  were  of 
importance  to  him  \  but  I  never  experienced  from  him  the  least 
return  of  either.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  is  quite  unknown 
to  nie.  If  my  parliamentary  independence  is  the  cause,  I  can 
only  say  that  it  must  reitaain  for  ever ;  and  that;  Mr.  Pitt  is  deati^ 
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tute  of  that  magnanimity,  and,  consideriiig  his  pfofesaioiia  le^ 
apecting  the  refonn  of  parliament,  of  that  politicai  inti^rity  too^ 
ofuf^ich  I  once  thought  him  possessed. 

^  You  will  blame  me  for  this  loftiness  of  spirit,  and  jour  irieBEdr 
^faip  £br  me  will  make  you  regret  that  I  cannot  subdue  it;  bnt  I 
feel  that  it  springs  from  a  root  of  honour,  aiKl  I  will  not  attCTapt 
to  subdue  it 

^  You  need  not  have  the  trouble  of  answ^ng  this;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  continuance  of  your  regard  £»r  me;'  and  I  trust  wt 
both  of  us  have  too  elevated  sentiments  to  sufier  the  madness  of 
politics  to  deaden  on  either  side  the  activity  of  friendship.  I  stay? 
at  Cambridge  till  the  middle  of  June,  md  then  go  into  West- 
moreland for  four  or  five  months ;  there,  in  all  pkces,  you  nay 
rest  assured  of  my  warmest  attachment  to  yourself  and  your 
children. 

^R.  Lakdapr'' 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month,  Mr«  Stewart,  a  soft 
of  Lord  Cardiff,  and  a  very  amial^le  young  man,  waited  upon  me 
at  Cambridge  to  ask  ray  opinion  relative  to  his  becoming  a  candid 
date  to  represent  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  the  next  general 
election.  Had  I  been  of  that  little  and  revei^ful  mind  which 
disgraced  Mr.  Pitt,  by  whom  I  had  been  so  repeatedly  ne^iected, 
I  should  certwily  have  embraced  the  opportunity  which  was  new 
pvesented  to  me,  of  raising  an  opposition  to  him ;  for  my  en^ 
couragem^fit  of  Mr.  Stewart  would  quicUy  have  produced  one 
Oh  the  contrary,  I  assured  Mr.  Stewwt  that  I  thought  Mr*  Pkt 
(notwithstanding  I  had  no  private  reason  i»  be  pleased  with  him) 
a  rerj  propw  pers^»  to  represent  t^  UMverstty;  and  that  as  to- 
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ferenoe  in  politics  from  me,  to  lessen,  for  «  moment^  my  private 
firkndship  for  him :  in  a  word,  I  informed  Mr.  Stuart,  that  he 
BMifit  notentertam  any  hopes  of  my  assistance.  He  asked  me  H 
he  might  tell  the  Duke  of  Portbaul  sa  I  told  him  that  he  cer^ 
tainly  might,  for  that,  though  I  had  a  great  T^ard  for  the  Duke  of 
PoiJtland's  Whig  principles,  and  had  taken  part  widi  the  opposition 
in  theBegenoy  transaction,  I  would  not  unite  myself  to  any  party 
beyond  the  direct  influence  of  my  own  judgment  in  public  mea*- 
sures ;  and  that  private  friendship  was  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  purposes  of  changeable  policy.  Mr.  Stewart 
liehaved  .perfectly  well  on  hearing  this  declaration,  and  the  in- 
tended  opposition  was  given  up. 

In  1789,  Mr.  Howard  published,  in  a  large  quarto  yolume,  an 
account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  and  honoured  me 
(though  personally  unknown  to  him)  with  a  copy  of  it,  in  which 
he  had  written,  with  his  own  hand,— >^  Mr.  Howard  presents  bis 
best  respects  to  the  Lord  ]^hop  of  Landaff,  and  requests  his  bx^ 
oqptance  of  this  book,  as  a  small  testimony  of  his  esteem."  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  such  an  encomium  from  such  a  man  was 
highly  acceptable  to  me,  having  always,  considered  the  esteem  of 
good  men  as  tthe  strongest  incentive  to  virtuous  exertion  and  its 
fittest  reward. 

I  pursued  my  intention  of  retiring,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
public  life,  and  laid,  in  the  simuner  of  1789,  the  foundaticm  of  my 
house  on  the  banks  dT  the  Winandermere.  1  have  now  sp^it 
above  twe^y  years  in  this^delightful  country  jbntmy  time  has  no|; 
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been  spent  in  field-diversions,  in  idle  visitings,  in  county  bickerii^ 
in  indolence  or  intemperance:  no,  it  has  been  spent,  partly ^in 
supporting  the  religion  and  constitution  of  the  country  by  seasmi- 
able  publications ;  and  principally  in  building  farm-houses,  blast- 
ing rocks,  enclosing  wastes,  in  making  bad  land  good,  in  planting 
larches,  and  in  planting  in  the  hearts  of  my  children  principles  of 
piety,  of  benevolence,  and  of  self-government  By  such  occupa* 
tions  I  have  much  recovered  my  health,  entirely  preserved  my 
independence,  set  an  example  of  a  spirited  husbandry  to. the 
county,  and  honourably  provided  for  ipy  family. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  published  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
(1789)  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Hints  to  the  New  Association,'',  and 
recommending  a  revjsal  of  our  Liturgy,  &c  Notwithstanding 
the  intimacy  with  which  I  then  lived  with  His  Grace,  I  knew  no- 
thing of  this  pamphlet,  nor  who  was  the  author  of  it,  for  his  name 
was  not  put  to  it  tiU  several  months  after  it  had  been  published* 
When  I  ^d  know  who  was  the  author,  I  greatly  rejoiced,  that  a 
person  of  his  rank  had  ventured  to  propose  a  reform  in  one  of 
the  points  respecting  the  Church,  which  I  had  long  ago  recom- 
mended. 

In  February,  1790,  two  pamphlets  were  published  in  opposition 
to  the  Duke's  Hints.  I  wrote  an  hasty  reply  to  these,  attacks 
upon  a  nobleman  whose  zeal  for  Christianity,  instead  of  censure 
and  obloquy,  deserved  the  praise  of  all  good  m^i.  I  took  a  large 
and  liberal  view  of  the  subject,  thinking  it  better  to  do  that,  than 
to  give  a  printed  answer  to  every  petulimt  remark  of  the  two 
pamphleteers,  though  one  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  pio- 
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the  French  government,  in  order  to  secure  its  stability,  might,  per- 
haps, think  it  expedient  to  pay  from  the  public  purse,  not  only 
Catholic  but  Protestant  teachers  of  Christianity.  This  wise  and 
equitable  measure  was  adopted  by  Buonaparte,  when  he  re-esta^ 
blished  the  Gallican  church  in  1802,  and  it  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  .adopted  in  Ireland. 

When  I  had  nearly  finished  my  reply,  the  l)uke  of  Grafton,  to 
whom  I  sent  each  sheet  as  I  composed,  it,  wrote  to  me  in  the 
kindest  manner,  begging  me  to  consider  whether  I  would  venture 
to  publish  it :  every  Christian,  he  said,  ought  to  think  himself 
obliged  to  me  for  it ;  but  he  was  certain  I  never  should  be  for- 
given it.  I  thanked  His  Grace  for  his  kind  attention,  but  told 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  interested  consideration  should 
hold  me  back.  How,  said  I  to  him  in  my  letter,  how  shall  I  an- 
swer this  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ — You  saw  the  corruption  of  my 
Church,  you  had  some  ability  to  attempt  a  reform,  but  secular 
considerations  choked  your  integrity  —  if  I  should  now  undo  what 
I  have  done  ?  I  accordingly  published  the  pamphlet  under  the 
title  of,  "  Considerations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  consistent 
Protestant"  Though  my  name  was  not  affixed  to  this  publi- 
cation, and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  its  author^ 
yet  it  was  very  soon  generally  attributed  to  me. 

I  had,  at  the  time,  some  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
on  the  propriety  of  commencing  a  reform,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  expunging  the  Athanasian 
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Creed  fimn  oilr  Lkargy ;  and  we  had,  in  a  manner^  settled  to  do 
it :  but  the  strange  turn  which  the  French  Revolution  took  about 
that  period,  and  the  general  abhorrence  of  all  innovations,  which 
its  atrocities  excited,  induced  us  to  postpone  our  design,  and  no 
fit  opportunity  has  yet  offered  for  resinning  it,  nor  probably  will 
offer  itself,  in  my  time.  In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  informed  me  that 
Dr.  Priestley  had  publicly  said  that  he  knew  the  pamphlet  here 
mentioned  was  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing note: — 

^^  Dr.  Priestley  cannot  know  the  author ;  on  the  day  I  dined 
at  Lord  Lamdowne^s^  there  were  present  Kippis  and  PricCy  and 
many  Dissenters:  the  conversation  once  turned  on  the  subject 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  it  is  possible  that  my  mode  of  expression, 
which  no  doubt  was  particularly  marked,  might  give  an  hint  to 
those  gentlemen.  But  I  really  am  little  concerned  about  the  matter ; 
and,  if  I  thought  that  owning  it,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
business,  would  not  impede,  rather  than  promote,  the  progress  of 
the  good  cause  we  have  in  hand,  I  would  not,  from  any  private 
consideration,  shrink  from  putting  my  name  to  it  The  reasoning 
of  the  pamphlet  you  sent  me  is  perfectly  just,  but  prejudice 
cannot  be  subdued  by  reason.  I  remember  a  Lambeth  chaplain 
once  maintaining,  in  the  Divinity-Schools,  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding Dissenters  from  public  offices  ;  I  pressed  him  with  proper 
arguments;  at  length  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
greater  the  integrity,  and  the  greater  the  ability,  any  man  had, 
the  more  unfit  was  he  for  a  public  office,  if  he  did  not  think  in 
every  point  with  the  Established  Church.     There  I  let  the  dispute 
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end :  it  was  impossible  to  rise  h^er  in  the  scale  of  absurdity.  I 
concur  with  Your  Grace  in  wishing  the  motio«i  (respecting^  the 
expunction  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the  Liturgy)  tor  be  tnade^ 
and  notice  of  making  it  to  be  gi\!en  in  the  way  you  mention.  No 
distance  or  business  shall  hinder  me  from  appearing  in  my  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  day  the  point  shall  be  debated,  and 
standing  up  with  ray  best  ability  in  support  of  your*  motion*  •  Yoe 
thought  of  mentioning  the  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cantem 
bury;  I  consider  that  as  a  candid  proceeding,  suited  to  the  impo'rt^ 
ance  of  the  subject ;  and  I  suggest  to  Your  Grace's  consideration 
a  circumstance,  of  which  you  can  form  a  much  better  judgment 
than  I  can,— Whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  mention  it  to  the 
King  in  the  first  instance.  The  Windsor  anecdote  would  induce 
me  to  think  that  the  King  would  have  no  objection,  and  his  con*- 
currence  would  facilitate  the  measure.  But  if  he  should  object,  it 
may  then  admit  a  deliberation,  whether,  in  foro  consctenUcBy  Your 
Grace  should  proceed.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  any  little 
publications  of  mine  can  have  been  instrumental  in  turning  Your 
Grace's  attention  to  religious  studies,  but  I  am  happy  in  the 
event  of  your  application.  A  future  state  is  the  most  important 
consideration  that  can  afiect  a  human  mind,  and  if  the  Gimpel  is 
not  true,  of  that  state  I  csn  have  no  expectation. 

^\  I  am,  &c 

"  R.Landapf." 

The  Windsor  anecdote,  here  alluded  to,  was  told  me  by  the  late 
Doctor  Heberden :  —  The  clergyman  there,  on  a  d»y  when  the 
Athanasian  Creed  was  to  be  read,  began  with  Whosoever  will  be 
$(wed^  &c. ;  the  King,  who  usually  responded  Math  a  loud  voicei 
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was  silent ;  the  minister  repeated,  in  an  higher  tone,  his  Who- 
soever;  the  Kii^  continued  silent;  at  length  the  Apostle's 
Creed  was  repeated  by  the  minister,  and  the  King  followed  him 
throughout  with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice. 

I  certainly  dislike  the  imposition  of  all  creeds  formed  by  human 
authority ;  though  I  do  not  dislike  them,  as  useful  summaries  of 
what  their  compilers  believe  to  be  true,  either  in  natural  or  revealed 
religion. 

As  to  natural  religion,  the  creeds  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers,  from  Plato  and  Cicero  to  Leibnitz  and  Clarke^  are 
extremely  various,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  things — the 
existence  and  attributes,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  Supreme  Being 
—  the  natural  mortality  or  immortality  of  the  human  soul  —  the 
liberty  and  necessity  of  human  actions  —  the  principle  of  virtue, 
aod  other  important  points.  And,  as  to  revealed  religion,  though 
all  its  doctrines  are  expressed  in  one  book,  yet  such  a  diversity  of 
interpretations  has  been  given  to  the  same  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  not, only  individuals,  but  whole  churches,  have  formed  to 
themselves  different  creeds,  and  introduced  them  into  their  forms 
of  worship.  The  Greek  church  admits  not  into  its  ritual  either 
the  Apostle's  Creed,  or  the  Athanasian,  but  merely  the  Nicene* 
The  Episcopal  church  in  America  admits  the  Nicene  and  the 
Apostle's  Creed,  but  rejects  the  Athanasian.  The  church  of 
England  admits  the  whole  three  into  its  Liturgy ;  and  some  of 
the  foreign  Protestant  churches  admit  none  but  the  Apostle's. 
These,  and  other  creeds  which  might  be  mentioned,  are  all  of 
human  fabrication;   they  oblige  conscience,  as  far  as  they  are 
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conformable  to  Scripture,  and  of  that  conformity  every  man  must 
judge  for  himself.  This  liberty  of  private  judgment  is  recognised 
by  our  church  (notwithstanding  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles)  when,  in  the  service  for  the  ordering  of  priests,  it  proposes 
this  question :  — "Are  you  determined,  out  of  the  said  Scriptures, 
to  instruct  the  people  committed  to  your  diarge,  and  to  teach 
nothing,  as  required  of  necessity  to  eternal  salvation,  but  that 
which  you  shall  be  persuaded  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by  the 
Scriptures  ?" 

In  March,  1791, 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  as  Iwas  then  going  into 
Westmoreland,  I  should  have  no  opportunity  of  delivermg,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  my  sentiments  on  the  Catholic  Bill,  which  was  then 
pending  in  the  Commons,  and  that,  on  that  account,  Itook  the  liberty 
of  sending  him  the  following  hint :  —  «  Might  it  not  be  proper  to 
introduce  into  the  Oath  of  Protestation,  a  declaration  of  this  kind? 
— And  that  we  believe  salvation  is  not  restricted  to  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.— -Whilst  the  doctrine  of  there  being  no 
salvation' out  of  the  Romish  pale  is  maintained,  the  Catholics  have 
such  a  motive  for  making  proselytes  as  belongs  not  to  Protestants, 
and  it  is  a  motive  which  must  operate  with  grdat  force  on  the 
mind  of  every  sincere  Papist  I  am  apprehensive  that  Catholic 
schools  will  become  numerous ;  the  glare  of  ceremonies  will  fas- 
cinate the  minds  of  the  common  people;  and  the  doctrine  of 
absolution,  and  of  praying  souls  out  of  purgatory,  will  be  palatable 
to  many.  I  am  afraid  of  Popery,  because,  where  it  has  the  power, 
it  assumes  the  right  of  persecution,  and  whilst  it  believes  that  in 
afflicting  the  body,  it  saves  the  soul  of  a  convert,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  abandon  the  idea  of  the  utility  of  persecution.     If 
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schools  are  allowed  for  the  Catholics  at  homcj  what  is  to*  become  of 
the.sums,  which  have  he&n  appropnatied  by  the  English  Catholics, 
to  the  maintenance  of  foreign  seminaries?  I  am,  &c.'' 

My  detestation  of  the  intolerance  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
of  tkxQ  uncharitableness  of  its  doctrine,  respecting  the  final  dam- 
nation of  those  whom  it  calls  heretics,  occasioned  my  writing  the 
above  note  to  Mr.  Pitt  The  indulgence,  however,  which  was 
then  granted  to  the  Protesting  Catholics  met  with  ray  hearty  ap- 
probation ;  for  though  I  disliked  some  of  their  religious  principles, 
I  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  their  political  protest- 
ation. Whether  many  converts  will  be  made  to  Popery  in  this 
country,  is  a  question  not  capable  of  immediate  decision ;  but  that 
the  Apprehension  of  its  influence  over  vulgar  minds  is  not  wholly 
chimerical,  may  appear  from  what  Forzter  has  said  in  his  travels : 
—  "I  have  heard  Mr.  Schwartz,  the  Christian  missionary  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  as  pious  a  priest  as  ever  preached  the  Gospel, 
and  as  good  a  man  as  ever  adorned  society,  complain,  that  many 
of  his  Indian  proselytes,  disgusted  at  his  church's  want  *of  glitter 
and  bustle,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  going  over  to  the  Popish 
communion,  where  they  are  congenially  gratified  by  the  painted 
scenery,  by  relics,  charms,  and  the  blaze  of  fire-works.'* 

About  this  time  I  received  the  two  following  letters,  one  of 
them  firom  a  gentleman  unknown  to  me,  in  Ireland :  — 

«  My  Lord, 
"  Unknown  as  I  am  to  Yoih  Lordship,  and  without  the  honour 
of  an  introduction,  permit  me,  in  this  method,  t^  express  my  ob- 
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ligations  for  your  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christianity^  and  the 
benefit  which  I  in  particular  have  derived  from  diem;  —  uiesti- 
mable  indeed ! 

"Young  and  inexperienced,  by  the  impious  jests  and  conta- 
gious example  of  profligate  associates,  I  at  length  abandoned  the 
religious  principles  in  which  I  had  been  earLy  instructed^  and 
with  sorrow  confess  imbibed  those  of  infidelity.  In  this  deplorable 
situation  I  met  with  Your  Lordship's  Theological  Tracts,  a;nd 
Apology  for  Christianity.  By  a  carefiil:  perusal  of  both^  I  am 
overpowered  with  evidence  and  conviction ;  so  that  with  me  the 
truth  of  oiu*  most  holy  religion  stands  on  a  foundation  infinitely 
firmer  than  that  of  any  remote  fact  whatever- — it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  scdvaiion. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  happy  change,  I  hope  I  am  solicit- 
ous to  conform  my  practice  to  the  divine  precepts  of  the  Grospel, 
for  I  have  lately  complied  with  our  blessed  Saviour's  dying 
command 

"  Under  omnipotent  influence,  yoiu*  writings  have  been  power- 
fiilly  efiicacious  in  dissipating  the  gloom  of  scepticism  in  which  I 
once  was  so  involved.  But  plain  ^nd  unlettered  as  I  am,  gratitbde 
must  supersede  encomium.  I  however  sincerely  pray,  that  you 
may  at  least  receive  an  approbation  tlie  most  significant, — Well 
done,  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord-^when,  in  the  noble  language 
of  Scripture,— They  who  have  turned  many  to  righteousness  shftH 
shine  as  the  stMS  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Your  Lordship's  much  obliged 
"  Arid  most  obedient  servant, 
Irvme,  "  ##V* 

Nov.  17.  1792. 
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"  My  Lord, 

"  Having  perused  with  great  pleasure  Your  Lordship's  Apology 
for  Christianity^  addressed  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esquire,  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  received  much  satisfaction  and 
information  on  certain  points  in  it,  which  I  had  not  before  ob- 
served in  any  writer  on  the  subject. 

"  I  confess  I  was  particularly  struck  with  your  force  of  .reason- 
ing and  conclusive  arguments  in  opposition  to  a  very  common 
objection  brought  by  Free-thinkers  of  the  age  against  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  world's  age,  especially  since  the  publication  of 
Monsieur  Bridon's  Travels  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  wherein 
arguments  are  made  use  of  by  the  Canon  Recupero,  to  prove  the 
world  to  be,  I  think,  eight  thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic 
account;  but  which  Yout Lordship  has  entirely  overturned,  by  a 
comparison  of  Moimt  Vesuvius,  which  proves  that  a  stratum  of 
natural  earth  is  not  so  long  forming  on  a  surface  of  lava  as  the 
Canon  supposes. 

"  Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Your 
Lordship,  yet  I  hope  die  well-lcnown  candour  and  liberality  of 
sentiment  you  possess,  will  pardon  the  freedom  I  take  in  this 
address,  for  Your  Lordship's  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
frequently  urged  in  debate  against  the  truth  of  Scripture-history, 
and  which,  imfortunately  for  myself^  my  poor  abilities  have  never 
been  able  to  defend. 

**  I  must  inform  Your  Lordship  it  has  be«i  my  misfortime  to 
have  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  unbelievers,  who,  knowing 
my  attachment  to  the  religious  principles  in  which  I  was  edu- 
cated, never  fail  to  insult  my  way  of  thinking  by  scoffs  and  sneers 
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at  some  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  they  exultingly  defy  me  to  prove.  No  later  ago  than  yes- 
terday (being  Sunday)  a  discourse  of  this  kind  took  place,  in 
which  I  bore  a  part,  I  will  even  own  an  unworthy  part,  not  being 
able  to  convince  the  adversaries,  for  though  a  layman  I  exert 
myself  in  defence  of  what  I  hold  sacred  The  subject  was,  the 
peopling  the  earth  after  the  Deluge,  which,  it  was  contended, 
must  prove  the  Mosaic  account  to  be  false,  as  could  be  demon- 
strated by  the  discoveries  of  celebrated  navigators,  who  have 
found  islands  inhabited  in  the  South  Seas,  which  from  the  igno^ 
ranee  of  navigation  in  ancient  times  could  never  have  had  com- 
munication with  any  of  the  continents ;  consequently,  say  they, 
the  earth  must  have  been  peopled  in  some  other  way  than  by 
those  preserved  in  the  ark. 

"  Now,  My  Lord,  though  I  will  freely  acknowledge  I  might 
obtain  the  sentiments  of  some  very  worthy  and  sensible  men  in 
this  kingdom  on  the  subject,  yet  I  must  own  1  aiq  so  partial  to 
your  works,  especially  standing  so  high  as  Your  Lordship  does  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  as  leaves  me  no  doubt  of  a  most  satis- 
factory elucidation.  It  would  confer  a  lasting  obligation  if  Your 
Lordship  will  condescend  to  favour  me  with  your  sentiments  on 
the  above  subject 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  esteem, 
"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

«  *    *     # » 

• 

I  forbear  giving  the  name  and  iaddress  of  the  author  of  the 
above  letter ;  but  as  it  seemed  to  be  written  with  a  serious  inten- 
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tion,  I  thought  it  became  me  not  to  overlook  it,  and  I  imme- 
diately sent  him  the  following  answer :  — 

"  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  Sept.  30.  1791. 

^^  Bad  health  has  obliged  me  to  abandon  all  literary  pursuits, 
and  to  endeavour  to  restore,  by  the  indolence  of  a  country-life, 
a  broken  constitution.  In  this  retirement  I  have,  at  present,  no 
books  of  any  kind ;  yet  I  will  not  decline  answering,  in  the  best 
manner  I  can  without  them,  the  main  subject  of  your  letter ; 
entreating  you  not  to  suffer  your  mind  to  be  diverted  from  the 
rectitude  of  its  persuasion,  though  I  should  not  be  able  to  reply 
satisfactorily  to  your  enquiry. 

"  The  tenth  chapter  of  G^desis  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  one 
of  the  most  authentic,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  in 
the  world.  Its  antiquity  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  in  the  least 
skilled  in  chronology.  No  person  has  ever  questioned  its  authen- 
ticity;  it  is  uniyersally  allowed  to  have  been  written  by  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  as  to  its  value,  it  is  inestimable ;  for  it 
explains  to  us  the  origins  of  nations,  MedeSj  Assyriansj  Persians^ 
Grecians^  Egyjptians^  Lydians^  Syrians,  all  the  mighty  nations  of 
antiquity,  concerning  the  origin  of  whom  the  poets  told  senseless 
tales,  and  the  historians  gave  but  uncertain  conjectiu'es  (as  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  Herodotus  and  other  writers  of  profane  his- 
tory) ;  these  are  all  clearly  described  in  Sacred  History,  as  distinct 
scions  springing  from  one  common  stock — Noah. 

"  Bochart,  Huetim,  Goguet,  Le  ClerCy  Bryant,  and  innumerable 
other  authors  have  treated  this  subject  with  such  perspicuity,  that 
it  is  a  shame  for  any  unbdiever  to  be  ignorant  of  what  they  have 
said ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  deny  the  truth  of  their 
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argumentation.  They  diflfer  somewhat  fram  each  othbr  as  to  the 
particular  regions  in  which  some  of  the  grandsons  of  Noah  were 
settled;  but  this  general. conclusion  is  establislied  by  them  all,*-«- 
that  all  the  nations  of  whidi  history  has  given  any  account  have 
originated  from  Shem^  Ham^  or  Jajket.  Now  this  conclusion^  as 
to  the  source  from  which  all  the  continents  were  peopled,  being 
established,  (and  I  think  it  is  fully  established  even  if  we  take  into 
the  account  the  Chinese,  Japanese^  and  other  eastern  nations^) 
why  should .  we  suffer  a  little  difl&cuUy,  as .  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  islands  were  peopled,  to  stagger  our  faith  in  Scripture- 
Jiistory  ? 

",If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  it  is  related  by  Homitis^  in 
his  book  ^*  De  Originibus  Americanisj^  that  is  was  proposed  by 
some  superstitious  people,  as  a  question  which  none  but  a  man 
possessed  by  the  devil  coiild  answer,  How  was  America  peopled? 
yet  the  question  can  now  be  answered  without  the  aid  of  super- 
natural assistance.  In  like  manner  future  discoveries  of  navigators 
may  enable  us  to  answer  the  questicm  concerning  the  peopling 
of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  though  it  should  be  deemed  un- 
answerable at  present 

*^  I  am  far  from  believing  that  question  to  be  unanswerable  at 
present,  and  think  it  probaUe  that  Farster^  the  most  philosophical 
of  our  late  circumnavigators,  has  written  something  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether  he  has  or  not  j  it 
may  be  worth  your  while  to  consult  his  work. 

"  To  me  there  appear  to  be  two  ways,  by  which  the  present 
islands  may  have  been  peopled:  there  may- be  other  ways,  but 
two  'strike  me  as  obvious  ones ;  by  navigation,  and  by  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea. 
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"  Though  the  compass,  and  other  improvements  in  the  art  of  . 
sailing,  have  enabled  the  modems  to  go  from  any  one  point  to 
another  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
they  travel  from  city  to  city  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  yet  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  ancients  were  so  wholly  unskiUed  ii\ 
that  art,  as  never  to  have  ventured  by  design  out  of  the  sight  of 
land.  The  trade  of  the  Phenicians,  Syrians,  and  Carthaginians,  is 
a  proof  to  the  contrary.  Tempests  and  trade-winds  might  have 
carried  merchant  vessels  beyond  their  designed  limits ;  and  thus 
it  appears  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  accidental  or 
designed  sailing  which  peopled  England  from  Gaul,  Ireland  from 
the  northern  continent,  Japan  from  Eastern  Tartary  or  China ; 
similar  causes  might  have  peopled  the  islands  from  the  nearest 
continents. 

"  Voltaire,  I  think,  in  some  part  of  his  writings,  says — that  God 
planted  men  in  different  regions  of  the  earth  as  he  planted  trees ; 
insinuating  that  the  doctrine  of  a  common  origin  of  mankind  is 
an  incredible  story.  A  similar  extravagance  of  assertion  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  mouths  of  other  unbelievers.  I  call  it  extras 
vagance  of  assertion,  because  (putting  all  professional  bias  out  of 
the  question)  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  the  account  given  by 
Moses  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  earth  became  inhabited  after 
the  Deluge,  is  confirmed  by  the  profane  history  of  the  remotest 
periods,  and  by  the  present  circumstances  of  mankind  on  the  siu*- 
face  of  the  earth. 

"  Another  manner  in  which  islands  may  have  become  peopled, 
respects  the  manner*  in  which  they  may  have  been  formed ;  they 
may,  in  remote  ages,  have  been  connected  with  continents,  and 
separated  therefrom  by  inundations  of  the  ocean ;  and  having 
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heenr  peopled  before  they  were  separated,  we  are  under  no  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  even  to  navigation,  as  a  mean  of  stocking 
them  with  inhabitants. 

^f  Had  Great  Britain  been  connected  with  France  where  the 
Straits  of  Dover  now  are,  or  with  Ireland  at  the  Mull  of  Galloway, 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  peopling  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  junction  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean  would  make  Africa  an  island ;  and  if  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  should  sink  into  the  bowels-  of  the  earth,  America 
would  be  separated  into  two  islands,  or  into  more  than  two,  ac- 
cording to  the  height  and  extent  of  the  inundation  which  would 
take  place,  on  the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  I 
mention  these  circumstances,  because  it  is  probable  that  changes 
as  great  as  these  have  taken  place,  and  are  now  taking  place  on 
different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Naturalists  are  agreed 
that  Iceland,  which  is  as  large  as  Ireland,  is  entirely  a  volcanic 
production  ;  it  ha3  been  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocewi ;  can 
we  think  it  improbable  then  (to  say  nothing  of  Plato's  testimony 
concerning  a  continent  being  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean)  that 
the  sea  may  have  inundated  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  higher  lands,  constituting  the  present  islands,  may  have  been 
peopled  by  the  inhabitants  who  escaped  the  inundation. 

"  But  in  whatever  way  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  may  have 
become  inhabited,  the  similarity  (I  do  not  say  the  identity)  of  the 
languages  spoken  in  them  all,  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  have 
aU  had  one  common  origin ;  and  the  time  I  conjecture  will  come, 
when  the  mother-language  of  all  the  various  dialects  spoken  in 
these  islands  will  be  discovered  in  some  part  of  Asia. 
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"  There  k  another  argtiment  which,  with  me,  has  great  weight 
in  establishing  the  fact,  that  these  inhabitants  havie  had  conti- 
nental progenitors,  and  the  argument  is  this, — ^Their  drums,  spears, 
bows,  helmets ;  their  netsi,  hooks,  hatchets  ^  most  of  their  instru- 
ments, warlike  and  domestic,  as  well  as  many  of  their  customs, 
civil,  military,  and  religious,  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  what 
we  read  concerning  the  instruments  and  customs  of  other  nations. 
I  forbear  dilating  on  this  sul^ject,  the  mention  of  it  will  be  suflS- 
cient  to  show  you  its  importance. 

,  "  A«  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  neither 
your  concern  nor  mine  to  explain  them ;  for  if  they  are  mysteries, 
lliey  cannot  be  explained.  But  our  time  may  be  properly  em- 
ployed in  enquiring  whether  there  are  so  many  mysteries  in  Chris- 
tianity as  the  Deists  say  there  are.  Many  doctrines  have  been 
imposed  on  the  Christian  world  as  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which 
have  no  foimdation  whatever  in  Scripture.  Instead  of  defending 
these  doctrines,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  real  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
reprobate  them  as  gangrenous  excrescences,  corrupting  the  fair 
form  of  genuine  Christianity. 

**  That  Jesus  Christ  lived,  died,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  as- 
cended into  heavctn,  are  facts  established  by  better  historical  testi- 
mony, than  that  Alexander  fought  Darius,  conquered  Persia,  and 
passed  into  India.  But  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  all  our  hopes 
as  men,  and  our  obligations  as  Christians,  are  founded.  And  if 
we  have  as  great  or  greater  reason  to  believe  that  fact,  than  we 
have  to  believe  almost  any  fact  recorded  in  history,  we  shall  act 
irrationally,  and,  in  a  matter  of  such  high  concern,  foolishly  and 
culpably,  if  we  withhold  our  assent  to  it;  and  if  we  do  assent  to  it, 
our  duty  is  obvious. 
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^*  With  much  good  will  towards  you,  and  with  a  request  that 
you  will  excuse  this  hasty  performance, 

"  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

«  K  Landafp/' 

• 

I  sent  my  correspondent's  letter  and  the  answer  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  on  the  12th  October,  1791,  with  the  subjoined  note:  — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

•*  With  very  little  knowledge  of  the .  subject  I  am  become  a 
farmer ;  but  that  Your  Grace  may  not  think  me  a  mere  farmer,  I 
send  for  your  perusal  a  letter,  and  my  answer  to  it ;  there  is  no- 
thing in  either  of  them  worthy  your  attention,  but  I  know  your 
mind  has  taken  a  turn  for  such  speculations ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  in  tolerable  health,  thou^ 
not  free  from  the  malady  which  has  so  long  oppressed  me. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  the  Birmingham  riots  j  at 
the  time  they  happened  I  sat  down  to  write  to  Your  Grace,  and 
to  say,  that  even  my  littleness  would  stretch  itself  to  an  hundred 
pounds  subscription,  if  the  friends  of  Dr.  Priestley  should  think  of 
consoling  him,  in  that  way,  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  the 
chagrin  any  mind  less  elevated  than  his  own  must  have  experi- 
enced from  such  harsh  and  unmerited  treatment.  On  second 
thoughts  I  put  the  letter  I  had  written  into  the  fire,  lest  such  a 
proposal,  coming  from  a  bishop,  should  have  tended  to  inflame 
matters,  by  increasing  the  unchristian  choler  of  high-churchmen, 
which  has  already  produced  much  mischief. 

"  We  live  in  singular  times.  No  history,  ancient  or  modern, 
furnishes  an  example  similar  to  what  has  happened  in  France ;  an 
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example  of  a  whole  people  (the  exceptions  are  not  worthy  of  no- 
tice) divesting  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  birth  and  education, 
in  civil  and  religious  concerns,  and  adopting  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy and  good  sense. 

"  I  speak  only  of  the  general  outline  of  their  constitution  ;  pid- 
dling objections  may  be  made  to  particular  parts,  and  experience 
will  point  out  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  many  things.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  ridicule  which  apostate  Whigs  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  on  the  rights  of  man,  such  rights  are  founded 
in  nature;  they  exist  antecedent  to  and  ind^endent  of  civil  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  French  constitution  is  the  only  one  in  the  world 
which  has  deliberately  asserted  these  rights,  and  supported  them 
in  their  full  extent. 

<*  In  England  we  want  not  a  fundamental  revolution,  but  we 
certainly  want  a  reform  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  part  of 
our  constitution ;  men's  minds,  however,  I  think,  are  not  yet  gene- 
rally prepared  for  admitting  its  necessity.  A  reformer  of  Luther's 
temper  and  talents  would,  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to 
compel  the  parliament  to  abolish  tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities, 
to  enforce  residence,  to  confine  episcopacy  to  the  overseeing  of 
dioceses,  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  our  Liturgy,  to 
free  Dissenters  from  test  acts,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment fi-om  subscription  to  human  articles  of  faith.  —  These,  and 
other  matters  respecting  the  Church,  ought  to  be  done;  I  want 
not  courage  to  attempt  doing  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done,  and 
I  am  not  held  back  by  considerations  of  personal  interest ;  but  my 
temper  is  peaceable,  I  dislike  contention,  and  trust  that  the  stDl 
voice  of  reason  will  at  length  be  heard. 
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^f  As  to  the  civil  state^  it  cannot  continue  long  as ,  it  is»  One' 
minister,  in  subserviency  to  die  will  of  Ms  master,  doubles  the 
national  debt  and  dismembers  the  empire,  and  is  instantly  takea 
into  the  confidence  of  those  who  threatened  to  take  bis  head. 
Another  expends  millions  on  measiu'es  grounded  on  his.  own  amr 
'bition,  insolence,  or  temerity,  and  finds  means  of  inducing  a  greiEtt 
minority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  place  confidence  in  his 
wisdom. 

^*  The  people  will  in  time  see  that  diey  have  no  reason  to  place 
confidence  in  any  party  ;  that  every  party,  in  its  turn,  ennobles  its 
opulent  friends,  and  enriches  its  poorer  supporters,  at  the  public 
expense.  But!  will  forbear  politics ;  I  love  my  country,  and:  cant 
not  see  its  decline  in  principle,  and  the  increase  of  that  corruption; 
which  must  undo  it,  without  regret 

**  liun,  &C. 

«  R.  Landaff." 
t  .  . . 

'  In  the  beginning  of  1792,  I  publislied  a  Charge  wbich  I  had 
'4ielivered  to  m^  clergy  in.  tbe  preceding  June;  in  this. Charge 
I  had  touched  upon  unpopular  subjects— -the  advantages  which 
would  probably  result  to  human  society  from  the  French  JRevo- 
iution ;  which  was  not: at  that  time  dishonoured  by  the  events 
which  soon  followed,  and  which  have  hitherto  continued  to  dl»t 
grace  it  —  and  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  our  Test  and  Corpo- 
iratio^  Acts.  The  Charge  had  been  wholly  misrepresented,  and 
copies  of  the  misrepresentation  liad  been  handed  about  at  theltablea 
>of  bishops  and  of  judges*  I  thought  fit  to  publish,  the  Charge,  with 
thp  following  advertisement  prefixed  to  it;-*-"  Afta:  Ihad  dd[i\9esed 
the  following  Cbarge.ta.thejclergy^ofmyidiocefi^Jji^  xequeated 
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by  many  of  thei%  as  weU[>ai^by  sevraBl<)£  the  ktiy  who  heird  it^ 
to  publish  it.  I  had  bo  reason  for  declining  a  compliwce  with 
dim  request^  except  the  opinion  I  entertained  (^  there  being  no* 
thing  in  the  Charge  meriting  the  public  notice;  I  have  lately 
heard  that  a  writtai  paper$.  purporting  to  contmn  the  substance 
(^  my  Charge^  has  been  circulated  with,  perhaps,  unbecoming  if 
not  iMcharitable  industry.  The  circulators  of  that  paper  wUl  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  (what  a  little  candour  might  hav^ 
taught  them  to  expect),  how  defective  memory  is  in  giving  a  just 
account  >of  a  discourse  of  some  length.  Few  men  are  less  moved 
by  unmerited  censure  or  less  solicitous  in  repelling  groundless 
ealumny  than  ntyself }  but  I  poncdve  it  to  be  a  Christian  duty  to 
suffer  no  man  to  continue  in  an  error  when  itiis  in  my  power  to 
remove  it.  Under  the  influence  of  that  opinion  I  am  obliged  to 
trouble  the  world  with  this  publication.'' 

This  proceeding  had  a  proper  effect;  it  quashed  the  reports 
which  Imd  been  spread,  and  it  made  some  persons  of  high  dis- 
tinction ashamed  of  their  credulity,  in  ^ving  ear  to  them,t  aiod  of 
tibeir  conduct  in  propagating  them.  I  was  campelled, '  as  it  were> 
to  publish  this  Charge,  but  I  was  not  sorry  that  an  occaaion  was 
given  me  of  delivering  my  sentiments  cm  a  matter  of  great  im-^ 
portanca 

.  I  will  just  state  to  the  reader  how  I  argued  mysebT into  the 
adoption  of  the  opinion  advanced  in  this  Charge  relative  to  the 
Dissenters.  Had  I  consulted  my  interest,  I  should  certainly  have 
been  silent  on  this  point ;  for  who  knows  ncrt  how  little  .a  bishop'i 
intesei^is  connected  with  his  oppositicm  to  thfi^.MOWed  sentimentf 


of  a  mini^r?  and  Mr*  Pitt  had  repeai^ja?^^ 
Te^Act  du^t  not  to  be  repealed.  Whether  this  avowal  wa^ 
liiade  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  conformity  to  his  own  opinion,  or  in  siiA^ 
servience  to  ihe  opinion  of  anoth^,  was  then  and  has  still  been 
5dth  mg  a  matter  of  doubt  There  Imve  been  ministers  in  afl 
ages  wh^  have,  cai^ied  on  measures  oootrary  to  their  judgment. 
If  such  pliancy  proceeds  irom  a  diffidenee  of  their  oWn  ability,  it 
is  to  bi&  commended;  but  if  it  proceeds,  as  it  gaierally  does,  froni 
a  reluctance  to  relinquish  their  places,  it  is  highly  didbonourabte 
to  fhenMelreBtuid. ruinous  to  their  <50imtry. 

^ere  appear  to  me  but  two  reasons  ibr  eKdnding  imy  hrasM 
ttian  froth  feligibllity  to  public  office,-^ want  of  capacity  to  servfe. 
the  office,  and  want  of  attachment  to  the  civil  constitutkm  of  1h^ 
country.^  That  the  Dissent^s  want  capacity,  will  not  be  assert^  ^ 
that  they^want  attachment  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country, 
is  asserted  by  many  but  proved  by  none.  On  this  point  the 
whole  <Jtie6tk)ri  turns.'  If  the  Dissentecs  have  seoret  views  of 
undermining  the  civil  constitution,  of  introdudng*  a  republican 
fbnn  of  government  in  the  place  of  that  whidi,  notwithstanding 
its  defeats,  we  at  present  so  happily  enjoy,  the  Test^Act  ought 
hot  to  be  repealed ;  and  if  th^  have  no  such  views,  its  continue- 
ance  Is  an  oppressioh.  Whether  they  have  or  have  ncrf:  such 
views  cannot  be  known  from  the  affirmation  of  their  enemies  on 
the onehand,  or  from  the  dental  of  their  friends  on  the  other : 
on  both  sides  it  may  be  said,  Qtdeioat  iif^uch  iftteirogm  vikum 
Now  the  hiistory  of  the  conduct  of  the  Disswtas  since  the  Bevo^ 
hition,  nay  at  and  since  the  Restoratioti,  proves  (to  me  at  (least  it 
proves)  that  tfcey  have  no  such  'views.^ 
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<     XbeDissentersareiieithfer  Tories  dorHepuGUcaQs^but  fiiendsto 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution.     Notwithstanding  the  virtil^ice 
-of  Mr.  Burke's  invective  against  him,  I  give  entire  credit  to  what 
Dr.  Price  has  ^aid  of  himself  and  of  the  Dissenters,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  from  his.  Sermon  preached,  April,  1787,  before  the 
supporters  of  a  new  academical  institution  among  Protestant  Dis- 
.seiiters:  —  "  L  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  to  remove  & 
f^  very  groundless  suspicion  with  respect  to  myself,  by  adding^ 
^  that  so  far  am  I  from  preferring  .a  government  purely  repub- 
"  lican,  that  I  look  upon  our  own  constitution  of  government  as 
^  better  adapted  than  any  other » to  this  country,  and  in  theory 
}^  excellent     I  have  said  in  theory,  for  ih  consequence  of  the  in- 
^  crease  of  corruption  and  the  miserable  inadequateness  of  our 
^  representation,  \t  is  chiefly  the  theory  and  form  of  our  consti- 
."  tution  that  we  possess  j  and  this  I  reckon  our  first,  and  worsts 
(^  and  greatest  grievance. »  What  I  say:  of  myself  I  believe  to  be 
^^  true  of  the  whole  body  of  British  subjects  among  Protestant 
'^^  Dissenters. .  I  know  not  one  among  them  who  would  not  trem- 
."  ble  at  the  thought  of  changing  into  a  democracy  our  mixed  form 
•**  of  government,  or  who  has  any  other  wish  with  respect  to  it 
:**  than  to  restore  it  to  purity  and  vigour,  by  removing  the  defects 
^^  in  our  representation,  and  establishing  that  independence  of  the 
^f  three  states  on  one  another,  in  which  its  essence  consists." 

:  But  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  not  stated  the  whole  question^ 
inasmuch  as  the  Dissenters  are  enemies  to  the  Church-establish- 
mint^  and  that  the  State  is  so  aUiedXjo  the  Church  that  he  who  isi 
unfriendly  to  the  one  must  wish  the  subversion  of  both.  I  think 
this  reasoning  is  not  just :  a  man  may  certwily  wish  ifqr  a  chaise 
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ia  &n  ecclesiastieal  estabMsliment,  without  mshingibr  a  change  in 
the  civil  constitution  of  a  country.  An  Episcopalian,  for  instaace^' 
may  wish  to  see  bishops  established  in  all  Scotland,  without  wish- 
ing* Scotland  to  become  a  republic;  and  he  may  wish  that  epis^^ 
copacy  may  be  established  in  all  the  American  states,  without 
'wishing  that  monarchy  may  be  established  in  any  of  them.  The 
protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  is  not  inseparably  or  ex- 
clusively connected  with  any  particular  form  of  church-goveni-r 
ment  The  blessings  of  civil  society  depend  upon  the  proper 
excicution  of  good  laws,  and  upon  the  good  morals  of  the  people  i 
but  no  one  will  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  laws  and  morals  of  thfe 
people  may  not  be  as  good  in  Germany,  Swisserland,  Scotland^ 
under  a  Presbyterian,  as  in  England  or  France  under  an  episc6pal 
form*  of  church-government  ^ 

'  But  it  is  thought  that,  were  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  re- 
pealed, the  Dissenters  would  get  a  footing  in  some  of  the  boroughs 
returning  members  to  parliament.  The  Dissenters  have,  at 
|)resent,  a  considerable  influence  in  many  boroughs ;  but  there 'is 
little  probability  that,  were  all  legal  obstacles  to  their  eligibility  to 
public  offices  removed,  they  would  ever  be  able  to  overcome  the 
influence  of  government,  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  atid  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  in  the  majority  of  the  boroughs  in  tl^ia 
kingdom.  But,  admitting  so  very  improbable  an  occurrence  to 
take  place,  what  then  ?  Why  then  a  majority  of  boroughs  would 
return  Dissenters  to  sit  in  parliament  Dissenters  are  allowed  to 
sit  in  parliament  at  present ;  the  danger,  then,  such  as  it  is,  arises 
not  from  Dissenters  having  seats  in  parliament,  but  from  the 
number:  of  dissentipg  members  beii;ig  increased.     But  that  the 
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nomber  of  disseiitiiig  members  shcndd  e^er  be  m  &r  incFeasedi  M 
to  coastkuto  a  majority  of  die  House  of  Commons  is  to  me  quite 
an  improbaUe  circumistance  j  I  think  it  a  £ur  more  likely  ev^st 
that,  all  restraints  being  removed,  the  Dissenters  will  insensibly 
become  Qrarchmea.  Suppose,  however,  even  that  improbaUe 
drcumstance  to  take  place,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  ceased  to  be  Churchmen  —what  then  ?  Why  then 
the  House  <^  Commons  may  present  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill 
fyt  changing  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  into  that 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Be  it  so^—  what  then  ?  Why  then 
t^  House  of  Commons  will  coii^>d  the  House  of  Lords  to  agree 
to  such  a  Bill }  this  does  not  follow;  I  know  not  any  l^al  or  pro- 
bable means  of  effecting  sudi  a  compulsion ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  let  it  be  admitted  diat,  at  some  distant 
period  of  which  no  man  can  form  a  reasonable  conjecture,  the 
House  of  Lords  would,  by  compulsion  or  choice,  agree  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  King  would  agree  with  them 
both  TA  establishing  Presbytery  in  the  room  of  Episoc^acy-^ 
what  then  ?  Why  then  the  present  form  of  the  Church  of  Ikigland 
would  be  changed  into  {mother !  And  is  this  all  ?  -~  this  the  ca* 
tastrophe  of  so  many  tragical  forebodings— this  the  issue  of  so 
many  improbi^le  contingencies -7- this  the  result  of  so  much  un- 
christian contention — this  a  cause  for  continuing  distinctions  by 
which  ihe  persons  and  properties  of  peaceful  dtizens  are  exposed 
to  the  fiery  zed  of  a  senseless  ral^le?  -^A  great  Protestant  nation 
does  not  return  to  Popery — a  great  Ckriitian  nation  does  not  apos^ 
tatise  to  Paganum  or  Mdhoinetanimn  ^  it  simply  adopts  an  ecde^ 
siastical  constitution  difl^ent  from  what  it  had  before.  What  ia 
there  in  this  to  alarm  any  man  who  libenlly  dunks  with  the  late 
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^Ihi  Powell^  thaA  ibsxe  is  nothing  in  tl^rc^uDft^pf  tkeCburdb  c^ 
Ikigland,  or  in  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  n^ugmant^  either 
to  the  natural  rights,  of  man^  oe  to  the  word  of  God: — EcdenaMid 
regimink  in  Jnglia  et  in  Scotia  constiMif  neutra  fmwhi  out  Jmi 
kominum  naturaii  out  verbo  Dei  repugruU. 

This  improbable  change  in  the  Church-establishmenti  and  a 
change  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  lamentedi  if  brought  about  by 
a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation^  appeared  to  m^  to  be 
an  uncertain  and  distant  evil  of  far  less  magnitude,  than  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  continuance  of  the  Test^Aot  I  was 
afraid  that  the  Dissenters,  believing  themselves  to  be  ill-treated  at 
home,  might  be  induced  gradually  to  carry  their  wealthy  indust^cy, 
and  manu&cturing  skill  into  some  other  country ;  or,  if  motives 
of  prudence  hindered  them  from  adopting  such  a  measure,  that 
they  would  retain  a  grudge  against  the  government,  and  be  ready 
to  show  their  displeasure  whenever  an  opportunity  of  doing  it 
with  effect  might  present  itself 

About  this  time  I  wrote  the  letter^  ftmn  which  the  siilcQomed 
extract  is  made,  to  an  icdimate  fidend^  in  answer  to  one  I  had  rc^ 
eeived  from  him : — 

*  ^  My  religion  is  not  founded,  I  hbpe^  in  presumptioii,  but  in 
{Hety.  I  cajmot  look  upon  the  Autbos:  of  my  existence  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  most  commis^ating  p^ent ;  -not  extreme 
to  mark  what  is  done  amiss^  not  implacable^  not  revengeful,  not 
dii^posed  to  puniiii  past  offences  wli^i  the  heart  abhors  them^  but 
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ready,  with  the  iifemost  benignity,  to  receive  into  his  favour  eveiy 
T^entant  sinner: 

^^  By  the  constitution  of  nature,  which  may  properly  be  con-f 
sidered  as  indicating  the  will  of  Gk>d,  all  excess  in  sensual  indul^ 
gences  tends  to  the  depravation. of  the  mind,  and.to  the  debilitan 
tion  of  the  body,  and  may,  on  that  account,  be  esteemed  repugnant 
to  the  will  of  God.  This  repugnancy  is  made  .more  apparent  by 
the  GrospeL  NowiiU  our  happiness  in  this  world  and  in  the  next 
depending  ultimately  on  the  will  of  God,  every  one  may  see  sk 
inoral  necessity  of  conforming  his  actions  to  that  will.  But,  as 
the  will  of  Grod  has  no  degree  of  selfishness  in  it,  is  not  excited 
on  any  occasion  to  gratify  the  resentment  or  any  other  passion  of 
the  Supreitie  Being  (as  oflen  happens  in  the  will  of  man],  I  canned 
hvLt  believe,  that  a  change  of  temper,  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
conduct,  is  all  that  Gk)d  requires  of  us  in  order,  to  be  restored^ 
after  our  greatest  transgressions,  to  his  perfect  acceptance. 
.  ^^  We  know  not  in  what  the  felicity  of  the  next  world  will  con^ 
sist,  but  we  do  know  that  it  will  not  consist  in  the  gratification  .of 
our  present  senses ;  yet  God  is  not  an  harsh  Master,  for  he  hath^ 
iumished  us  with  abundant  means  of  present  enjoyment;  and  had 
€very  enjoyment  of  sense  been  sinful,  he  certainly  would  neither 
have  given  us  senses  nor  objects  adapted  to  them  ;  he  hath  done 
both ;  and  he  requires  from  us  such  a  moderation  in  the  use  of 
them,  as  may  preserve  oiu*  minds  from  being  so  addicted  to  Ihem, 
as  to  prevent  us  from  having  any  relish. for  the  duties  of  benevp^ 
lence  and  holiness,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it  is  ndt  improbable 
.that  our  future  happiness  may  consist 

"c  Every  denunciation  of  (rod  against  intemperiEuice  in  thepledr- 
sures  of  sense,  against  injustice  in  our  intercourse  with  mankind. 
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against  imp>iety  towards  himself  seems  to  proceed  fr6m' his  ex- 
treme affection  for  us,  hy  which  he  wiarns  us  from  ^  cotirse*  of 
conduct,  the  final  issue  of  which  we  cannot,  in 'this  state,  com- 
prehend. 

*'  The  love  of  God  casteth  out  fear ;  let  us  once  bottom  our 
principle  of  action  on  the  desire  of  obeying  Him,  and  though  we 
may  be  impelled  by  our  passions  to  occasional  deviations  firom 
what  is  right,  yet  this  obliquity  of  conduct  will  not  continue  long ; 
the  hope  of  living  under  His  fatherly  kindness  and  protecti<H:k  will 
bring  us  to  a  rational  sense  of  duty,  to  a  just  confidence  of  acceptr 
ance  with  Him. 

*'  There  is  much  mechanism  in  our  constitution ;  our  thoughts 
are  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  body  to  a  degree,  and  in  a 
manner,  which  no  philosophy  can  explain.  A  bodily  infirmity 
produces  in  the  minds  of  some  men  a  dejection  of  spirits,  a  de- 
spondency of  sentiment,  which  other  men,  with  equal  or  superior 
cause  for  dejection  and  despondency,  and  under  apparently  equal 
bodily  infirmities,  feel  not  at  all.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, for  beings  such  as  we  are,  to  account  for  this  difference,  but 
we  may  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  God  who  made  us  knows  this 
diversity  of  temper,  and  will  make  a  kind  and  fatherly  allowance 
for  it,  and  not  impute  more  than  is  just  to  him  whose  mind  is 
oppressed  by  unreasonable  apprehensions,  originating  in  corporal 
imbeq^lity. 

**  I  have  read  the  *  Vindiciae,'  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  so 
little  can  be  said  against  a  Charge,  written  with  no  intention  of 
being  printed.  My  opponents  are  indebted  to  the  pride  or  the 
placability  of  my  temper  for  their  security ;  I  could  chastise  them, 
but  I  partly  disdain  the  task  as  thinking  it  beneath  me,  and  I 
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partly  decline  it  from  not  wishing  to  cherish  an  unchristian  dispo* 
sttion  in  myself,  or  to  excite  it  in  others/* 

In  April,  this  year  (1792),  an  hundred  gentlemen  formed  them*- 
selves  into  a  society,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People,*' 
for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  parliamentary  reform.  The 
minister  at  the  outset  of  his  political  life  had  been  as  zealous  as 
any  one  for  this  reform,  but  he  had  either  really  changed  his 
opinion  respecting  it,  or  now  yielded  to  the  apprehensions  or 
designs  of  the  closet,  for  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  damping 
the  exertions  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  by  endeavouring  to 
make  them'  participate  in  the  odium  which  had,  not  unjustly, 
fallen  upon  some  other  societies  connected  with  the  promoters  of 
the  French  Revolution.  On  the  21st  of  May,  a  Proclamation  was 
issued  by  His  Majesty  against  seditious  meetings  and  criminal 
correspondencies ;  the  Friends  of  the  People  were  too  respectable 
to  be  mentioned,  by  name,  in  the  Proclamation;  but  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  to  have  been  principally  levelled  against  them. 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  city  of  London,  set  the 
example  of  addressing  the  King  on  the  occasion,  and  it  was  in- 
timated, by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Bishops  of  his 
province,  that  addresses  were  expected  from  them.  I  drew  up  the 
following  for  my  diocese.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  praise  the 
Proclamation,  because  it  opposed  what  I  have  ever  thought  shso^ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution : — 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
*'  We  the  Bishop,  Archdeacon  and  Chapter,  and  the  Clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Landaff,  humbly  tender  to  Your  Majesty  our 
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strongest  asmirances  of  loyahy.to  Your  Majesty's  persoor^'  ofritr 
tachment  to  your  family,  of  zeal  for  the  principles  of  tiie  Revditi^ 
tion,  and  of  our  utter  abhorrence  of  every  attempt  to  subvei^  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state  then  established,  and  'since  thto 
improved.  ;  i 

^  The  improvements  which  the  constitution.has  receive -—in 
the  judges  being  rendered  more  independent,  in  the  mode  of 
determining  contested  elections,  in  the  repeal  of  certain  penal 
stiU;utes  respecting  Protestant  and  Catholic  dissenters,  in  ascem 
taining  the  rights  of  juries^  and  in  other  ways  —  have  been  moi^ 
numerous  and  important  during  Yoiu*  Majesty's  reign  than  during 
the  reigns  of  all  your  predecessors  since  the  Revolution. 

"  We  are  thankful  for  what  has  been  done ;  and,  without  en- 
couraging improper  modes  of  innovation  in  other  matters,  still, 
perhaps,  requiring  an  amendment,  we  trust,  tfcuit  what  is  wanting 
to  render  our  constitution  perfect  and  permanent  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  rather  than  by 
the  rash  violence  of  democratic  faction.  * 

*^  When  we  compare  our  situation  as  citiibens  of  a  free  state, 
with  that  of  those  who  are  either  stru^ing  for  that  liberty  whidi 
we  enjoy,  or  groaning  under  that  slavery  whic^h  we  are  in  no 
danger  of,  we  cannot  but  set  the^  highest  value  on  that  form  of 
civil  govemrtieht  from  which  our  happiness  is  dferited;  and' we 
beg  leave,  in  the  mo^t  serious  and  solemn  manner,  tq  declare  to 
Your  Majesty,  that  in  proportion  to  this^  our  estimation  of  its 
worth,  will  be  our  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution;" 

Soon  afler  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent,  or  first  Natiohkl 
Assembly  of  France,  I  dined  at  Earl  Stanhope's  (it  was  the  only 
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time  I  ever  had  that^  honour),  in  company  with/  the. Bishop  of 
Autmi,  and  several  other  principal  Frenchm^i,  who  had  been 
members  of  that. Assembly.  Having  witnessed  the  respect  with 
which  Lord  Stanhope  treated  these  gentlemen,  and  with  which  His 
Lordship  was  treated  by  them,  I  was  induced  to  write  the  foUowr 
ing  letter  to  him  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  after  the.  King  of  France 
hful  been  committed  to  the  Temple  on  the  13th  of  August  I  had 
no  great  expectation  of  success  attending  the  application  of  an 
individual,  buried  in  the  wilds  of  Westmoreland,  yet,  knowing 
that  the  greatest  events  had  often  sprung  from  the  sli^test  causes, 
1  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  —  feeble,  but  sincere! — to 
prevent  that  horrid  butchery  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  afterwards 
took  place,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  France.  It  has  excited  the 
detestation  of  the  present^  and  will  be  followed  by  the  execration 
of  a11  succeeding  ages. 

''  My  Lord,  . 

"  YouB  opinion  will  have  great  weight  with  the  National  As- 
sembly. I  wish  you  could  persuade  them  to  do  an  act  which 
would  throw  a  veil  over  the  late  brutality  of  their  populace ;  estar 
kUsh.  their  new  Republic  on  a  solid  foundation;  and  .transmit  their 
names  with  immortal  honour  to  posterity.  . 
>  *f  IJDstead  of  bringing  thek  King  to  a  trial, .  let  them  give  him 
his  liberty ;  assign  him  one  of  his  palaces  foj:  his  residence ;  settle 
upon  himself  and  his  posterity  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  a^ 
year,  with  a  permission  to  spend  it  in  France,  or  in  any  oiher 
country,  subject  to  forfeiture  on  any  act  of  treason  against  the 
Mepublic.  , 
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^\  I  will  not  trouble  Your  Lordship  with  describing  how  such 
an  act  of  ma^animity  and  (may  I  not  call  it?)  of  justice  and 
humanity,  would  conciliate  the  minds  of  all  men  to  what  appears 
to  me  an  axiom — That  the  majority  of  every  nation  in  the  world 
has,  at  all  times,  a  right  to  change  their  civil  government  The 
French,  by  such  a  proceeding,  would  do  more  nobly  by  the  Capets 
than  the  Romans  did  by  the  Tarquins,  or  than  the  English  did 
by  the  Stuarts. 

*^  I  am,  &c 

^^  R.  Landapp.'' 

Whether  Lord  Stanhope  ever  troubled  himself  to  suggest  this 
hint  to  any  of  the  National  Assembly,  I  know  not  His  answer  to 
me  (Oct  29.  1792,)  was  that  —  **  New-made  discoveries  of  the 
treachery,  perfidy,  and  duplicity,  of  Louis  XVL  had,  within  these 
few  days,  rendered  the  resentment  against  him  more  violent'' 
Of  the  truth  of  this  charge  against  the  unfortunate  Moharch5  I 
am  an  incompetent  judge ;  I  remember,  I  thought  at  the  time, 
that  the  constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn  was  not  first  br6ken 
by  himself  in  using  his  veto^  but  by  the  Jacobins  in  exciting  aii 
insurrection  against  him  for  having  used  it 

;  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened  in  France,  I  cannot  but 
adhere  to  the  political  axiom  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  which  Marmontel  in  his  posthumous  works,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  has  adopted  (voL  iii,  p.  256.) — La  Reoolution 
Frangaue  auroif  en,  dans  fanciehne  Rome^  un  exemple  honorable  d 
suivre,  Louis  XVL  n^avoU  aticun  des  vices  des  Tarquins^  et  Von 
n^avoit  d  V accuser  ni  d^orgueU  ni  de  violence)  MPPtf  autre  rakon 
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que  d^ Sire  ktsse  tie  ses  Rok^  la  France  powooit  les  expatrier  avec 
tauteimirirade.'^l  do  not  a^ee  with  this  author  that  the  example 
of  Rome  ihis  honourable ;  it  would  have  been  ^  so,  had  an  ample 
provision  been  made  for  Tarquin  and  his  family. 

In  January,  1793, 1  published  a  Sermon  entitled,  "Tlie  Wisdom 
and  Goodhess  of  God  in  having  made  both  Rich  and  Poor ;  with 
an  Appendix  respecting  the  then  circumstances  of  Great  Britain 
and  France."  A  strong  spirit  of  insubordination  and  discontent 
was,  at'  that  time,  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  common  people 
were,  in  every  village,  talking  about  liberty  and  equality  without 
undel'standing  the  terms.  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  endeavour 
tb  abate' this  revolutionary  ferment,  by  informing  the  understand* 
ings  of  those  who  excited  it  /  v , 

The' King  (at  his  levee)  complimented  me  in  the  warmest 
terms,  in  the  hearing  of  the  then  Lord  Dartmouth^  on  (he  waii 
pleased'bD  £Hiy)  the  conciseness,  clearness,  and  utility  of  this  little 
publication ;  and  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aflerwards 
informed  me,  that  His  Majesty  had  spoken  to  him  of  thepuWi- 
cation  in  the  same  terms,  two  pionths  before^ 

!  On  this  occasion,  when  the  King  was  praising  what  I  had  writ- 
ten,^! said  to  him,— "  I  love  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of 
danger.'^  His  reply  was  so  quick  and  prefer  that  I  will  pot  it 
down,-^^<  I  see  you  do,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  a  man  of  high  spirit** 
His  Migesty's  reception  of  me  at  his  levee,  to  which  I  went  once^ 
or  at  the  most  twice  a  year,  was  always  so  complinientarjv  thai 
notwithstanding  the  pestilent  prudence  of  court-duplicity,  I  <?an- 
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not  bring  m3rself  to  believe  that  he  was  my  enemy ;  though  he  has 
suffered  me  to  remain,  through  life,  worse  provided  for  than  any 
bishop  on  the  bench.  I  owe  nothing  to  the  Crown  bat  the 
bishopric  of  Landaff,  and  that  has  never  paid  the  increase  of  ex- 
pense incident  to  my  change  of  station. 

An  hatred  of  the  Whigs  has,  I  think,  shown  itself  during  the 
whole  of  the  reign,  and  I  probably  have  come  in  for  my  share  of 
it ;  for  I  have  never  made  any  secret  of  my  opinion — ^that  the 
same  principles  which  placed  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms,  are  necessary  to  keep  it  there ;  and  that 
all  attempts  to  introduce  into  this  great  country  the  miserable 
despotism  of  the  petty  principalities  of  Germany,  from  whence 
our  kings  generally  ts^ke  their  wives,  would  end  in  the  deserved 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  those  who  make  them. 

On  the  35th  of  January,  1795,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  made  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^  That  no  form  of  gov>emment 
which  may  prevail  in  France  should  preclude  a  negotiation  with 
that  country,  or  prevent  a  peace  whenever  it  could  be  made  con- 
sistently with  the  honour,  interest,  and  security  of  this  nation/' 
Though  I  had  been  told  by  one  of  my  brethren,  that  the  King 
had  expressed  his  dislike  of  bishops  interfering  in  political  mat- 
ters, I  was  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  His  Majesty.'s  displeasure 
from  making  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  support  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  motion.  I  was  the  only  bishop  who  did,  either 
by  vote  or  speech,  support  this  motion,  and  I  do  not  repent  of 
my  singularity ;  for  it  was.  a  motion^  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
for  peace. 
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Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford! s  Motion^ 

January  ^1,  1795. 

"  My  Lords, 

*'  I  SELDOM  trouble  Your  Lordships,  tmd  I  never  do  it  without 
apprehension.  I  am  fearful  lest  the  public  opinions  of  so  retired 
and  unconnected  an  individual  as  myself  shpuld  be  thought  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  the  House ;  and  I  am  fearful  also  lest  any 
interference  in  politics  should,  by  some,  be  construed  into  a  step- 
ping out  beyond  the  line  of  my  profession.  Occasions,  however, 
of  great  national  importance  will  sometimes  Occur ;  on  these  I 
shall  always  think  it  my  duty  to  come  forward,  and  I  consider  the 
present  as  one  of  them ;  I  consider  the  junction  of  the  marine  of 
Holland  to  that  of  France  as  a  danger  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

"  We  are  unfortunately,  IMy  Lords,  engaged  in  a  war,  which 
has  frequently,  and  with  great  confidence,  been  called  a  just  and 
necessary  war ;  it  is  called  so  by  the  noble  Secretary  (Lord  Gren- 
viUe)  in  the  aijiendment  which  he  has  this  day  made  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  Duke.  Men  will  differ  greatly  in  their  no- 
tions of  the  justice  of  war,  according  to  the  different  views  of  the 
extent  of  moral  and  reUgious  obligation.  For  my  part,  I  consider 
the  justifiable  occasions  of  going  to  war  to  be  few,  very  few 
indeed.  I  admit  that  war  is  not  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  letter 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  when  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper  influence  over  the 
minds  of  individuals,  and  especially  over  the  minds  of  public  men, 
in  their  public  capacities — over  the  minds  of  men  constituting  the 
councils  of  Princes,  from  whence  are  the  issues  of  peace  and  war — 
when  this  happy  period  shall  arrive,  war  will  cease  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world.    And  of  this.  My  Lords,  I  am  confident, 
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that  no  war  can  be  justified  on  any  principle^  either  of  revealed  oi 
of  natural  religion,  till  indemnity  for  past  injury,  and  security 
against  future  aggression,  have  been  demanded  And  refused;  till 
every  means  of  accommodation  have  been  tried — tried  with  a 
sincere  diyxmtian  for  preserving  peaces  and  tried  in  vain^  Whe- 
ther this  principle  was  or  was  not  properly  attended  to  in  the 
beginning  of  our  differences  with  France,  is  better  known  to  the 
King's  ministers  than  to  me.  I  am  happy  to  hear  from  the  noUe 
Secretary,  that  it  was,  I  have  no  wish  to  impeadi  any  man^s 
character ;  but  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the  law  of  nations,  as 
not  to  know,  that  on  the  proper  or  improper  attention  which 
was  paid  to  this  principle,  depends  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  war. 

"  I  perceive.  My  Lords,  that  if  I  were  fully  to  state  to  Your 
Xiordships  all  my  scruples  concerning  the  justice  and  concerning 
the  necessity  of  the  war,.— for  they  are  distinct  questions,  since  a 
war  may  he  just  without  being  necessary^  though  it  cannot  he  ne-- 
cessary  without  heing  jwt^  —  I  should  trespass  more  than  I  ought 
to  do  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  especially  as  Your  Lordships 
have  long  ago  come  to  a  determination  on  the  question.  To  that 
determination  I  bow  with  respect,  and  quit  the  subject  I  may 
be  suffered,  however,  to  remark,  that  in  my  opinion  Great  Bri-^ 
tain,  afler  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  the 
first  campaign,  nay,  at  any  period  before  we  had  actually  broken 
our  neutrality,  that  Great  Britain  might  have  interposed  her  good 
offices  between  the  contending  parties,  with  great  propriety,  and 
with  great  probability  of  effect  She  might  have  said  to  Frano^ 
"  Your  fraternizing  system  must  be  given  up,  it  disturbs  the  tr^ri^ 
quillity  of  the  world,  it  breaks  asunder  the  bonds  of  all  civil 
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spd^ty  i  your  anlbition  must  be  restreined,  and  your  sdiemes  of 
figgrandisement  abandoned;  neither  Savoy^  nor  Brdbamt^  nor 
$IoUand^  not  an  acre  of  territory  must  you  possess  beyond  what 
you  possessed  during  the  monarchy."  This^  My  Lords^  we  in 
f3w5t  said  by  our  deeds  to  France;  but  there  we  stopped:  we 
did  not  add,  as  we  ought  to  have  done— France  shall  be  ftt 
liberty  to  exercise  the  sacred  right  which  belongs  to  her,  and  to 
every  other  independent  state — the  right  of  determining  for  her- 
self the  form  of  government  by  which  she  shall  be  ruled  Great 
Britain  will  not  only  respect  this  right,  but  she  will  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  other  nations  to  respect  it  also ;  she  will  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  Prussia  and  Austria  to  withdraw  their  troops.  This, 
My.  Lords,  would  have  been  a  conduct  worthy  the  magnanimity 
of  a  free  nation.  I  may  be '  told,  that  had  the  attempt  been 
made,  it  would  not  have  succeeded.  But  I  have  not  that  opinion 
of  the  political  wisdofn  of  any  individual,  to  believe  him  oii  his 
bare  assertion.  I  think  it  would,  and  for  this  reason  —  it  would 
have  been  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  have  acceded  to  such 
an  honourable  mediation. 

^  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  it  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  a  concert  of  Princes,  confederated  to  dismember  France, 
and  to  annihilate  the  liberty  of  Europe.  Without  farther  proof 
than  has  yet  come  to  light,  I  cannot  believe  this :  I  cannot,  at 
least,  admit  for  a  moment,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would^ 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  have  given  his  consent  to  so  nefariou^f 
a  project ;  nay,  I  will  do  the  minister  of  the  coimtry  the  justice  to 
say,  that  I  believe  him  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  either  proposing 
Of  patronising  such  a  scheme. 
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'  "  That  the  war  was  begun  by  the  Princes  of  the  contihent5  «hd 
Altered  into  by  ourselves,  with  a  view  of  stopping  the  propqgatkm 
of  democratic  principles,  is  a  proposition  which  I  believie  to  be 
true.  There  may  have  been  some  other  causes  (to  say  nothing  of 
pretences)  for  the  war,  but  I  take  this  to  be  thb  chief;  nor  do  I 
see  any  dishonour  in  avowing  it  Every  government  has  within 
itself  an  inherent  principle  of  self-preservation :  from  this  prin^ 
ciple  springs  a  right  of  resisting  every  attempt  which  evid^itly 
tends  to  the  subversion  of  established  governments.  But  that 
war  is  either  the  only  or  the  best  means  of  impeding  the  pro-^ 
gress  of  democratic  principles,  is  certainly  not  a  self^vident 
proposition ;  and,  how  assured  sioever  some  men  may  be  of  its 
truth,  to  me  it  is  not  a  probable  one ;  an  unsuccessful  war  is  more 
likely  to  accelerate  than  to  impede  the  progress  of  democratic 
principles,  and  a  successful  war  will  not  stop  them.  The  History 
of  the  world  informs  us,  that  opinions  are  not  subdued  but  con-* 
firmed  by  persecution ;  they  are  seated  in  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  is  not  susceptible  of  change  from  that  coarse  instrument  of 
government  —  force.  They  yield  to  lenity,  to  reason,  to  experJh 
ence ;  and  in  this  enlightened  state  of  Europe,  the  thrones  of 
despotic  monarchs  will  be  better  protected  by  a  seasonable  atten-* 
tion  to  popular  requisition,  by  a  relaxation  of  the  reins  of  des* 
potism,  than  by  all  the  standing  armies  which  they  can  collect 
around  them. 

"  But  let  the  ministers  of  the  continental  powers  reason  on  the 
subject  as  they  think  fit,  the  minister  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain^ 
or  any  other  man  who  had  access  to  him,  might,  with  the  greatest 
truth  and  honour,  have  said  to  him,  and  might  still  say  to  Jiim,-^ 
**  Sire,  Your  Migesty's  situation  is  essentially  difierent  from  ^hat 
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6fth6  Princes  of  Germany,  and  froiia  every  other  monittrch  in  the 
world;  you,  und  you  alone,  reign  over  a  free  people  ;.  you  reigQ> 
in  the  hearW  of  a  loyal  people  by  your  personal  virtues  ;  and  you 
I'eign  in  their  hearts  by  a  still  stronger  title  to  their  regard?^ 
You  are  an  essential  constituent  part  of  that  constitution  which 
they  admire,  for  the  establishment  of  which  their  ancestors  shed 
their  blood,  and  for  the  preservation  of  whidi  they  are  ready  to 
pour  out  their  own.  There  may  be  a  discontented  body  of  men, 
but  the  cause  of  their  discontent  may  be  removed  with  perfect 
safety ;  there  may  be  a  few  seditious  incendiaries  in  your  king-* 
dom,  for  no  kingdom  is  without  them ;  but  they  are  too  incon** 
si^erable  in  number,  property,  character,  and  connection,  to  afford 
any  reasonable  ground  of  alarm.  The  weighty  arm  of  the  law 
will  crush  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace ;  and  the  prodigious 
majority  of  the  people,  who  detest  a  republifc,  will  abash  the  pro-^ 
pagators  of  opinions  subversive  of  the  constitution." 

^  I  know  not.  My  Lords,  that  the  Royal  mind  was  ever  dis^ 
turbed  for  a  moment  with  personal  apprehensions.  I  hope  it  was 
not ;  but  if  it  was,  I  think,  in  my  conscience,  that  it  might  have 
been  tranquilliser  by  a  just  representation  of  the  superior  situation 
in  which  His  Majesty  stands,  when  compared  with  that  of  every 
other  monarch  in  the  world.  Arbitrary  monarchs  may  tremble 
at  the  subversion  of  tyranny :  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  no^ 
thing  to  fear  but  from  an  attempt  which,  on  my  honour,  I  believe 
him  perfectly  incapable  of  making  —  from  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  liberty  of  his  people. 

^^  What,  My  Lords,  is  our  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  J  is  our  Trial  by  Jury^  which  no  constitutional  man  will 
vilify  ^ven  in  thought  j  is  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  np  <K>n- 
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jcases  of  extreme  necessity ;  is  the  integrity  of  our  courts  ofjukice^ 
a»  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  nations;  is  the 
equality  of  law^  which  unites  in*  the  same  bond  the  peasant  and 
the  peer ;  is  the  freedom  of  the  press^  the  liberty  of  religion^  the 
prwudonforthepoor^ — are  these,  and  innumerable  other  blessings, 
80  little  known,  so  ill  appreciated  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
as  to  render  a  foreign  war  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  that 
constitution  from  which  they  are  derived?  No;  I  do  not  believe 
it ;  I  will  not  say  it,  for  in  saying  it  I  should  calumniate  the  cha- 
racter of  an  enlightened  peopla  There  is  no  body  of  men, 
aristocratical  or  democratical,  churchmen  or  dissenters,  in  this 
kingdom,  which  would  wish  to  exchange  our  assizes  and  our  ses« 
sions  for  revolutionary  tribunals ;  our  houses  of  parliament  for 
Committees  of  legislation  and  general  safety ;  our  beloved  Monarch 
for  a  Robespierre !  This  nation  has  enjoyed,  for  near  a  century^ 
much  -prosperity,  much  tranquillity,  much  civil,  much  religious 
liberty,  under  the  mild  and  equitable  government  of  the  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  Who  biit  a  madman  would  wish  to 
risk  the  exchange  of  these  blessings  for  he  knows  not  what? 
would  wish  to  exchange  this  illustrious  family  for  the  upstart  pro^ 
geny  of  some  flagitious  demagogue?  Alarms  of  this  kind  are 
fit  stuff  to  constitute  the  dreams  of  old  women  and  children ;  they 
do  not  affect  my  mind.  There  are  other  causes  of  alarm,  less 
obvious,  but  more  portentous,  which  p^etrate  my  heart  If  any 
thing  has  happened  in  the  course  of  this  century  which  has  less- 
ened, or  which  tends  to  lessen,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  their 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  uncorrupt  and  careful 
guardians  of  the  public  purse ;  if  any  thin^has  happened  which 
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lias  lessened^  or  which  tends  to  lessen,  in  the  ihind  of  the  people; 
Iheir  copfidence  m  the  House  of  Lords^  as  a  wise  and  independent 
aristocracy,  well  calculated  to  protect  the  constitution  from  the  en- 
croachments of  monarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  of  democracy  on  the 
other ;  if  any  thing  has  happened  which  has  lesseiied,  or  tends  to 
lessai,  in  the  minds  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  their  veneration  for 
reUgidn  —  religion,  My  Lords,  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  every 
government ;  for  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  city  without 
•a  foundation^  as  to  preserve  a  state  without  religion— if  any  thing 
<^.this  kind  has  happened,  surely  it  becomes  the  legislature  to 
advert  to  these  things  spee^ly,  seriously,  and  dispassionately.  I 
know  there  ftre  many  wise  men  who  look  upon  our  national  vices, 
and  constitutional  defects,  as  irremediable  evils,  which  will  in- 
crease, till  some  dreadful  catastrophe  shall  burst  the  impost-^ 
hume,  and  cleanse  the  corruptions  of  the  body  politic.  I  am  not 
of  that  desponding  opinion ;  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state 
of  political  profligacy  which  the  Romans  had  reached,  when  their 
historian  describes  liberty  and  public  probity  succumbing  under 
the  corrupting  influence  of  wealth  and  power ;  it  cannot  yet  be 
truly  said  of  us,  as  it  was  said  of  than — Ad  id  perventum  ed  ut  nee 
wtia  nee  remedia  pati  possumus. 

"  The  wisdom  of  this  and  the  other  House,  co-operating  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  King,  may  find  remedies  for  all  our  evils.  We 
are  still  a  wealthy,  a  brave,  and  a  free  people.  Let  us  keep  otir 
Wealth  at  home  for  our  own  occasions;  let  us  exert  our  bravery 
Bt  home  in  our  own  defence  ;  and  let  us  be  watchful  of  our  own 
liberties,  and  sincerely  willing  to  participate  our  freedom  with 
every  nation  under  heaven,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
all  the  republics  in  thp  world,  ^  ^  : 
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'  **  What  is  there  so  enchanting  in  republics^  that  we  should*  he 
apprehensive  lest  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  seditced 
from  their  attachment  to  the  constitution^  by  contemplating 
the  republic  of  France !  In  its  present  state  it  is  an  object  oiP 
terror  and  abhorrence  to  every  man,  however  exalted,  however 
db^ject  his  condition.  In  the  present  aristocratical  republics  of 
Europe,  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  knows 
that  the  freedom  we  'enjoy  is  not  enjoyed  in  them*  In  the  demo- 
cratical  republics  of  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  that  of  Atheniiy 
we  may  see  something  Uke  a  prototype  of  the  French  republic :  it 
was  a  dreadful  tyranny  exercised  by  pestilent  men,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  multitude, — exercised  over  valour,  learnings 
justice,  (for  even  Aristides  fell,)  over  every  thing  that  was  great 
and  excellent  among  mankind. 

^  But  I  shall  be  toldj>  that  the  representative  republics  of  Ame- 
rica and  France  are  essentially  different  from  all  republics  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  times ;  that  they  are  machines  of  government 
built  upon  a  new  construction.  Be  it  so ;  I  cannot  now  stop  to 
examine  either  their  excellencies  or  defects  ;  it  is  enough  for  my 
argument,  it  is  enough  for  the  people  of  England  to  know,  that 
they  are  new;  their  novelty  renders  them  suspicious;  when  these 
machines  shall  have  gone  on  for  a  century,  as  well  as  their  most 
sanguine  admirers  can  expect,  it  may  be  soon  enough  then  for 
our  posterity  to  examine,  whether  the  people  enjoy  under  them 
more  solid  blessings  than  they  themselves  will  then,  I  trust,  enjoy 
under  the  present  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

^  My  Lords,  we  are  all  agreed ;  I.  do  not  by  a//,  mean  every 
individual  in  the  kingdom;  but  I  do  mean  all  the  individuals, 
without  exception,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  a  vast 
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majority  of  the  people  out  of  parliament  are  agreed  in  the  pursuit^ 
of  the  same  object ;  and  that  object  is,  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution^  I  give  equal  credit  to  all  parties  on  this  head,  and 
I  should  think  myself  destitute  of  candour  and  of  justice,  if  I  did 
not  I  know,  My  Lords,  that  the  connections  (I  speak  not  of 
the  leaders  of  both  parties)  transgress  all  bounds  of  moderation 
in  their  judgments  of  each  other.  The  adherents  of  administra- 
tion endeavour  to  exhibit  the  opposers  of  public  measures,  as  men 
hostile  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  as  men  of 
republican  principles;  as  secret  subverters  of  the  constitution.  The 
adherents  of  opposition  endeavour  to  represent  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  majorities  in  parliament,  as  men  destitute  of 
public  probity,  careless  of  the  public  safety,  and  anxious  for  no- 
thing but  the  preservation  of  their  places  and  the  accumulation 
of  riches  and  titles.  This,  My  Lords,  is  not  a  time — indeed,  there 
is  no  time  for  it — but  this  especially  is  not  a  time  to  struggle  for 
the  retention,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  power  by  calumny  and 
misrepresentation.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  constitution  ought 
to  be  preserved ;  we  differ  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  it  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  republic  of  France  must,  at  every  risk^  be 
destroyed,  lest  its  establishnient  should  be  followed  by  the  sub- 
version of  every  monarchy  in  Europe,  and  of  our  own  amongst 
the  rest  Others  see  no  probability  of  such  a  consequence  j  can 
discover  no  connection  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  establish-* 
ment  of  a  republic  in  France,  and  the  subversion  of  the  subsisting 
governtfients  in  other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  miseries  which  the  French  have  hitherto  expe- 
rienced, and  which,  if  left  to  themselves^  they  probably  would  con- 
tinue to  experience  under  a  republican  government,  would,  in  ^ 
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few  years/ m^e  therb)  as  similar  evils  made  oiir^  ancestors,  revert 
to  some  species  of  monarchy,  and  would  effectually  deter  every 
other  people  from  following  their  example. 

"It  would  be  an  indication  of  great  boldness  in.  the  most  con- 
summate statesman ;  it  would  be  arrogance  and  presumption  in 
me,  peremptorily  to  determine  which  of  these  two  opinions  was 
most  founded  in  truth.  I  am  inclined,  after  considering  the 
matter  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  with  the  best  ability  which 
God  has  given  me,  to  adopt  the  latter.  ... 

.    "  I  find  fault  with  no  man  for  differing  in  opinion  from  me  on 
any  subject ;  and,  I  trust  those  noble  personages  (Duke  of  Port- 
land, &C.)  whose  political  principles  I  have  been  through  life 
accustomed  to  revere,  and  of  whose  political  as  well  as  private 
probity  I  entertain  the  highest  opinion,  will  find  no  fault  with 
me  for  differing:  from  them  on  this  important  occasion.     If  my 
opinion  had  been  wavering,  I  would  have  suppressed  it ; — it  is 
decided,   and  I  think   it  my  duty,  to  declare  it     My  decided 
judgment  is,  that  the   establishment  of  a  Republic  in  France 
will  not  endanger  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  am 
further   of  opinion,  ihai   a  perseverance  in  shtUting  the  door  qf 
negociation^  in  prosecuting  an   expensive  war^  will  shake  the  sta- 
bUUy.of  the  throne^  and-  endanger  the  independence  of  the  nation. 
. ..  «  But  it  will  be  urged,  —  a  declaration^  of  our  disposition  for 
peace  will  be  a  degrading  and  an  humiliating  measure.     I  look 
upon  it  in  another  light     I  consider  it  as  a  Christian  effort  of  an 
humane  people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion,  of  human  blood.  -^ 
But  it  will  be  a  fiiiitless  overture ;  —  no  man  can  tell  what  fruit 
it  will  produce  ;  it  may  not  produce  peace,  biit  it.  will  be  attended 
by  two  consequences,  either  of  which  is  of  sufficient  importance 
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to  ioduoeiis  tomaioe  the  trial)  it  will  dimipirifiranimoiity  abroad^ 
iind  it  will  lessai  disoontent  at  home. 

The  French  are  animated  to  nutdness  againiit.this  nation^  I 
enquire  not  into  the  cause ;  the  fact  is  certain :  but  when  they 
hear  that  we  are  ready  to  trieat  with  them,  ^they  will  know  diat 
the  calamities  which  they  suffer  are  not  of  our  creating,  and  if 
the  QYertttre  b  rejected,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  know 
that  the  burdens  whidbi  they  sustain  are  unavoidable.  But 
there  will  be  a  want  of  jSrmn^^  in  changing  our  system.  A 
peraeir^aaoe,.  My  Lords^  in  measures,  originally  wrong,  is  not 
magnanimity,  but  obstinacy ;  a  perseverance  in  meaflures  ori* 
gihally  right,  but  which  circupistances  have  rendered .  probddly 
mattainable,  is  not  a  mark  oC  wisdom  but  of  folly.  It  was  a 
mistaken  idea  of  the  dignity  of  firmness  which  lost  America  to 
this  coimtry ;  it  was  the  same  mistaken  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
firmness^  in  not  attending  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  people^ 
iKhich  has.  broken  the  golden  pillars  of  the  diurdi,  and  tumbled 
into  ruins  the  throne  of  France.  Let  us  grow  wise  firom  our 
own  experience,,  and  from  observing  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

^^  But  shall  we  suffer  the  bloody  t3rrants  of  the  Convention^ 
md  their  no  less  bloody  associates  in  every  province,  town,  and 
village  of  France,  to, escape  unpunished?  I  like  not  harsh  lan» 
guage  oJQ  any^  occasion  ;  it  tends  only  to  widen  differences :  but 
those  men,  are  not  answerable  for  their  opnduct  to  us ;  their 
awn  nation  are  their  judges ;  nor  will  they  escape  unpimished, 
though  they  fall  not  by  the  axe  o£  the  executioner;  to  the 
justice,  of  Grod  we  commit  them;  or  rather,  as  becomes  pec- 
cable mea  to  say,  to  his  infinito  mercy  we  commend  themj 


mt^  fie  gvittt  them  repentance,  and  fo]:give  the  enormity  of 
their  sin !  ' 

^^  But  the  resourced  of  France  aace  exhausted,  ours  are  still 
great,  and  one  cani^aign  more  will  finish  the  business  with 
success.  All  this  is  assertion,  without  proof;  it  is  an  improbclUe 
prophecy :  but  admit  it  to  be  tnteJn  all  its  parts,  -let  us  see  what 
will  follow;  for  it  is  a  maln^part  c^  deliberative  wisdom  to  r^ 
spect  the  end  of  measures, 

^^  Suppose, 'theil,  the  unforUmate  Louis  't6  be  placed,  by  our 
^forts,  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  surrounded  by  his  ndbles 
in  the  plentitude  of  their  ancient  )privilege;  the  bastUe^re* 
erected,  and  the  people  of  France,  -^(Heaven  aVert  that  past 
of  t^e  event!)— once  more  crouching  under  the  rrod  Of  de- 
spotic power,  what^  advantage  will  Great  Britain  d^rite  from  this 
dbnxkge?  The  King  of  Frtoce  cannot  restore  to  us  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  gallant  m^,  Who  have  perished  in  the 
contest ;  nor  will  he  send  us  a  colony  of  his  subjects  to  replaixi 
die  numbers  which  the  state  has  lost  Will  ^he  repay  into  the 
Exdiequer  of  Great  Britain  the  millions,  and  tens  of  millioncb 
which  have  been  expended,  or  tax  his  own  pec^le,  in  ord^-td 
eaase  Our  shoulders  frdm  the  'burdens  ym  must  siMtain  on'  hiel 
account?— No;  whatever  may  bfe  h»  gratitude,  he  will  not 
have  the  dbility  to  do  this.  Will*  he  give  up  his  West-India 
islands  to  indemnify  us  for  our  losses?  No,  he  will  not  rob  hit 
crown  of  so  bright  a  jewel ;  his  people^  will  not  suffer  it ;  Spain 
will  not  permit  it ;  Hdland,  if  she  is  allowed  a  voice,  will 
exclaim  i^inst  it;  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  akeady  too 
envious  of  our  prosperity,  too  jealous  c^- our  greatness,  (I  verily 
bdieve  we  hanre>not  one  cordial  frietid'  in  i&irbpej)  they  will  all 
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conspire  to  prevent  our  receiving  such  an  additional  source  of 
naval  and  commercial  strength.  I  profess. I  do  not  see  any 
prob«rt)ility  of  our  ever  regaining  a  single  guinea  of  what  we 
have  spent,  though  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy, or  of  a  limited  monarchy,  should  by  our  means  be  effected 
to-morrow.  But,  I  may  be  told,  that  the  war  was  begun,  and  is 
continued,  not  so  much  for  the  re-'cstablishment  of  the  French 
monardiy,  as  for  the  security  of  our  own. 

*<  I  have  already  delivered  my  opinion  so  explicitly  on  the  little 
connection  there  is  between  the  establishment  of  .a  republic 
in  France,  and  the  subversion  of  the  English  constitution,  that  I 
will  not  dwell  on  this  point  any  longer. 

•  ^^  But  this  is  a  war  of  religion  against  atheism  and  infidelity. 
Gracious  God !  how  great  is  the  presumption  of  us,  miserable 
mortals !  The  Almighty  Creator  and  Conservator  of  the  Universe 
wanteth  not  the  arm  of  flesh  to  secure  the  reality  of  his  ex- 
istence, or  the  honour  of  his  laws.  He  gave  a  commission  to  the 
Israelites  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites  for  their  wickedness  and 
idolatry ;  but  he  hath  given  none  to  us,  or  to  the  Princes  of 
Europe,  to  exterminate  the  French  for  their  cruelty  and  in- 
fidelity. Vengeance,  as  a  noble  Duke  rightly  observed,  and  with 
a  sense  of  religion  which  adds  honour  to  his  rank,  vengeance 
belongeth  not  to  man  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  scripture,  "  Venge- 
ance is  mine,  I  will  repay,''  saith  the  Lord. 
^  **  Allow  me.  My  Lords,  for  a  moment,  a  word  on  the  subject 
of  French  infidelity ;  it  certainly  will  not  be  a  word  of  excuse  or 
extenuation ;  it  will  be  a  word  of  comfort  and  consolation  to 
eviery  sincere  believer  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  I  am  then, 
My  Lords,  full  of  hope,  full  of  expectation,  grounded  on  some 
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knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  that  this  dbandonment  of  all  religion 
in  France  willbe  followed  in  due  time,  in  the  time  known  only 
to  the  Ancient  of  Days^  by  the  establishment  of  a  purer  system  of 
Christianity  than  has  ever  taken  place  in  that  country,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other  coimtry,  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers  iii 
France,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  many  in  our  own  country,  have 
mistaken  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  for  Christianity  itself 
and  in  spurning  the  yoke  of  superstition  have  overthrown  religion. 
They  are  in  the  condition  of  men  described  by  Plutarch ;  they 
have  fled  •  from  superstition,  have  leapt  over  religion,  and  simk 
into,  atheism.  TTiey  will  be  followed  by  future  Newtons  and  by 
future  Lockes  who  will  rebuild,  with  more  than  mortal  strength 
and  beauty,  the  altars  i4iich  the  others  have  polluted  and  thrown 
down ;  for  they  will  found  them  on  the  pure  and  unadorned  rock 
of  Christian  verity,  and  the  attacks  of  infidels  shall  no  more 
prevail  against  them. 

^^  I  b^  pardon  for  this  digression,  (and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
forgiven  it,  when  I  consider  the  attention  with  which  the  House,  * 
participating  in  his  feelings,  listened  to  the  noble  Secretary  of 
State,  when  he  described,  with  so  much  truth,  the  present  irre- 
ligion  of  France,)  and  return  to  the  subject  of  debate.  My 
opinion  is,  that  we  should  make  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for 
war  by  land  and  sea,  and  especially  by  sea;  that  these  preparations 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  real  disposition  for  peace.  Thus 
prepared,  arid  thus  disposed,  we  may  boldly  say  to  France, 
**  Peace  or  war;  take  your  choice.'*  Let  not  our  enemies 
triumph  at  this  declaration,^  or  mistake  our  meaning.  We  wish 
for  peace,  but  we  wish  for  it  on  their  account,  on  the  account  of 


general  humanity^  as  ttMdi  as  an  our  own/  We  wish  fiir  ^>eaoe^ 
but  we  are  prepared  for  war;'  we  are-  neithet  disliearti^ied'  by 
their  successes,  nor  ilitimidated  by  i their  menabe^;  our  i^ouCrces 
are  not  exhausted,  our  courage  is -not  subdued  They  bttUd 
much*  upon  oilur  divisions ;  they  will  find'us  not  divided  m  foist- 
ing them.  Would  to  Giod  t!hitt  my  voice  ^  could  rieach  f  the  <D«ni 
vention,  when  I  say,  that  the  people  is^th  the  cro^^  and'diai 
die  crown  is  with  the  people,  and '-  that  botii  are  ivith  the  bohsti^ 
ttttion.  All  )parties  are's  united,  -idl  good  men  are  combined,  -^  to 
do  Svhat?  To  support  the  throne.  -^  What  else?  To  maintain 
the  aristocracy.  — What  else  ?  To  protect  the  people  themselves 
from  the  insidious  machinations  of  their  own  demagogues,  fihotn 
the  bloody  tyranny  of  Frendi  ifraterbities. 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  done.  I  have  delivered  a  plain  and  ho- 
nest opinion ;  I  am  not  attached  to  aAy  party,  though  I  find  no 
&ult  with  those/whoare.  P^uti^s,  I-aekiikywledge,  may1)e  foMeii, 
maintained,  and  broken  on  honourable  terms;  but  I  know  not 
how  it  has  happened,  except  from  the  niarrow  views  of  a  collegiate 
life,  it  has  never  suited  my  notions  of  public  probity  to  become  a 
party-man.  I  beg  on  this  head  to  be  clearly  understood ;  I  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  present  pilots  driven  from  the  helm ;  I  simply 
wish  them  to  change  their  course.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif* 
ference  to  me  ^o  steers  the  vessel  of  the  state,  provided  it  is 
steered  with  ability.  Hie  storm  with  which  it  is  threatened  is 
new  in  kind,  and  unparalleled  in  degree ;  hitherto  we  have  only 
heard  its  whistling  from  a&r ;  it  may  soon  approach  our  coasts, 
and  scatter  tremendous  and  undistinguished  ruin  over  the  whole 
land.  May  blessing  fixrai  Grt)d,  reward  from  the  King,  gratitude 
from  the  country,  fall  upon  the  head  of  that  man,  of  wiititeter 
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p»rtj^rh6  loay  he^  who  ahall  conduct  m  into  port  ^h  safety  and 
with  honour !  My  Lords,  I  have  trespassed'  too  long  on  your 
time*  J  conclude  with  giving  my  hearty  ooucurrence  to  the 
motioja  of  the  lioble  Duke.^ 

Previously  to  this  speech,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  some 
ethers,  mtme  polUical  principles  Ihad^  through  life,  been  accustomed 
io  revere^  bek^me  supporters  of  Mr.  Pitt's  measures,  and  it  waa 
geaerally  expected  that  I  should  have  joined  this  second  (un-r 
principled  I, thought  it)  great  coalition.  I  had  always  protested 
against  being  a  party-man,  and  this  speech  effectually  silenced 
those  who,  measuring  other  men  by  their  own  standard,  had 
qu^tioned  the  sincerity  of  my  avowal  of  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  following  jsummer  L  published  a  Charge  and  two  Seiv 
mons,  one  of  them*  entitled  ^^  Atheism  and  Infidelity^  refuted 
fymk  Eeason^and  Scripture }''  the  other,  ^^  The  Christian  Religion 
no.  Imposture/'  These  sermons  w^ e  at  their  first  publication  of 
some  use  in  confirming  the  faith  of  the  wavering,  and  theymay 
always  be  serviceable. for  that  purpose,  as  they  appear  to  me,  on 
axe-examination,  to  be  solidly,  written. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  I  published  **  An  Apology 
foe  the  JBibW  being  a  defence  of  that  Holy  Book  against  the 
soirnlous  abuse  of  Thomas  Paina  This  little  book,  I  have  rea« 
s6n  to  believe,  was  of  singular  service  in  stopping  that  torrent  of 
irreligion  which  had  been  excited  by  his  writings.  David  Dale  of 
Paisley^  (I  ij(ientiQn  his  name  to  his  hoiidur,  his  person  I  never 
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kaw^)  asked  my  permission,  which  was  most  readily  granted5  to 
print  three  thousand  copies,  to  be  distributed  amongst  his  own 
workmen  i  many  thousands  were  printed  also  at  Dundee,  and  in 
other  places  of  Scotland  and  England  at  a  small  price,  without 
any  profit  or  wish  of  profit  to  myself. 

I  received  many  pleasing  letters  fi-om  individuals  acknowledg- 
ing the  benefit  they  had  derived  fi^om  the  perusal  of  the  Apology; 
nor  was  its  utility  confined  to  Great  Britain,  as  may  appear  fit>m 
the  following  letters  from  America  and  firom  Ireland :  — 

«<  My  Lord, 
"  Deeply  impressed  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  blessings  de^ 
rived  to  the  Christian  world,  by  your  eminent  abilities  bdng  so 
firequently  employed  in  defending  its  cause  against  the  virulent 
attacks  firom  its  enemies,  particularly  in  your  excellent  defence 
of  Christianity  against  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Connecticut,  at  their  meeting 
in  October  last,  directed  me  to  address  you  in  a  letter  <^  thanks 
for  the  same. 

.  "  TTie  reputation  which  that  writer  had  obtained  in  this  country 
by  his  political  pieces  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
great  lukewammess  and  indifferency  towards  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation visible  among  too  many  of  our  citizens,  were  very  alarming 
circumstances,  and  led  us  to  apprehend  some  ill  edicts  from  his 
writings:  but  happily  for  us,  and  we  trust  for  the  world  at  larg^ 
that  so  able  a  champion  for  Christianity  has  again  taken  the  field, 
and  so  successfully  combated  its  enemies.  Happy  we  are  to  find 
that  your  excellent  defence  has   (in  this  country),  in  a  good 
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dfigreef  strengthened  the  faithful^  confirmed  the  doubtful^  roused 
the  indifferent,  and  silenced  the  gainsayer.  And  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will,  by  the  blessing  of  (Jod,  be  a  means  of 
(decking  that  spirit  of  infidelity  among  us,  which  has  produced 
such  horrid  scenes  of  distress  in  a  powerful  nation  of  Europe. 

**  Be  pleased,  My  Lord,  to  accept  the  thanks  of  the  ConvCTtion, 
with  their  earnest  prayers  that  Gk>d  of  his  goodness  and  love  for 
the  church  may  direct  you  in  all  things  for.  the  good  of  the  same ; 
that  his  name  may  be  glorified,  and  the  number  of  the  people 
daily  increased,  and  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  Jesus.  ^— In  behalf 
of  the  Convention,  I  am,  My  Lord,  with  sentiments  of  r^ard  and 
esteem,  and  with  wishes  for  your  temporal  and  eternal  happiness, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

**  AsTOBED  Baldwin, 
"  Rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Stratford, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Convention. 

^*  Done  by  order  of  the  Convention, 

<^  Richard  Mansfield,  President 

'  «  Stratford  in  Connecticut,  Nov.  18.  1796.'* 


;    "  My.  Lord,  Dublin,  Sept  179a 

"  We  are  directed,'  by  an  association  in  this  city,  formed  foir 

the  express  purpose  of  discountenancing  vice,  and  promoting  the 

knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  and  virtue,  to  transmit  to  Your 

Lordship  a  copy  of  the  following  resolution : — 

<^  ^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vic^ 
'  and  promoting  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Religion  *  and 
'  Virtue,  on  Wednesday  the  first  of  September,  1796, — 
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<^  ^  Retolved  unailiiliouslyt  Hiat  ike  Association,  deeply  sensible 
^  of  ,the  ^eal  and  ability  with  which  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff 
^  has-  so  feeqiieiitly  dtood  forth  the  powerfiil  defender  of  the 
<  Christian  anise,  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  infidel  authors, 
^  and  particularly  those  of  Thomas  Paine,  request  His  Lordiship's 
^  acceptance  of  their  unanimous  thanks." 

f^  We  are  also  directed  to  transmit  to  Your  Lordship  a  copy 
of  three  sermons  whidi  have  been  preached  before  the  Associ- 
ation since  its  commencement,  from  whence  Your  Lordship  will 
be  able  to  form  a  general  idea  of  their  views,  and  the  modes  by 
which  they  have  .endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  effect 
**  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
*^  Your  Lordship's  obedient,  very  humble  servants, 

J.  Maxwell,         7  ^ 

_,  --_  5^  Secretaries. 

Richard  Wynne,  j 

In  February,  1796, 1  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  following  note :  — 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  WAS  much  pleased  with  what  I  read  of  your  speech 
the  other  night  respecting  the  poor-laws,  and  hearing  acci- 
dentally to-day  that  you  mean  to  bring  forward  something  on 
the  general  subject,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  troubling  you 
with  a  thought  which  has  long  •been  in  my  mind,  but  whkh  I 
have  never  attempted  to  form  into  a  systenl,  as  I  was  doubtful 
whether  any  thing  could  be  made  of  it^  and  certain  that,  however 
fisasible  the  project  might  be,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  it 
rffect. 
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^^  Let  the  average  of  the 'poor-rates  in  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom  be  taken  for  the  last  seven  years ;  let  eadi  parish  be 
saddled  for  ever  with  the  payment  of  that  average ;  let  the  poor 
be  considered  as  the  poor  of  the  public  at  large,  and  be  eviery 
where  maintwied  out  of  the  fund  thus  arising :  if  the  fimd'should 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose^  let  the  surplus  go 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  if  it  should  be  less, 
let  the  deficiency  be  made  up  from  the  public  grants* 

^^  By  these  means  the  expenses  attending  litigations  concern- 
ing settlements  and  removals  of  the  poor  would  be  at  an  end: 
vagrancy  also  would  be  at  an  end ;  for  wherever  an  idle  fellow 
appeared,  he  might  be  set  to  work  either  in  an  house  of  correction 
or  in  a  school  of  industry.  ? 

"  1  need  not  dilate  on  this  subject  your  penetration  will  see!  at 
once  whether  the  thoti^t  can  be  of  service. 

**  I  am,  &c 

"  R.  Landapf/' 

Mr,  Pitt,  soon  after  this,  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  relative  to  the  maintenance  and  the  management  of 
the  poor ;  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  bill,  which  I  returned  to  him, 
with  observations  upon  it ;  but  it  came  to  nothing,  and,  indeed,  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  well  considered.  Humanity 
impels  us  as  men,  and  oUr  religion  lays  an  additional  obligation 
on  us  as  Christians,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor;  but  they 
oblige  us  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  no  ^couragement 
to  idleness,  no  temptation  to  profligacy,  no  excuse  for  inconsider- 
ation.  .  The  present  state  of  our  ^oor  is  a  disgrace  to  our  polity. 
He  would  be  a  statesman,  really  worthy  of  a  statue,  who  could 
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derise  the  means  of  bettering  the*morals»  augmenting  die  com- 
fortS)  and  lessening  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor. 

I  sent  to  the  JDuke  of  Grafton  the  following  letter,  on  his  having 
desired  my  opinion  concerning  a  project,  th^i  in  agitation,  re- 
specting a  nmnber  of  Peers  going  in  a  body  to  the  King  to 
comisel  His  Majesty  to  open  a  n^otiation  with  France :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Calgarth  Park,  June  6.  1796. 

"  Since  the  receipt  of  Your  Grace's  letter  on  Friday  last,  I 
have  done  nothing  but  think  of  the. subject  of  it ;  and  I  feel  still 
some  hesitation  of  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  measure  mentioned  in  it.    . 

**  That  Mr.  Fox  ought  not  to  be  consulted,  or  made  acquainted 
with  the  plan,  is  evident  to  me,  not  only  out  of  r^ard  to  himself, 
but  lest  his  interference  might  render  the  measure  more  ex- 
ceptionable in  the  estimation  of  the  court  and  of  the  people  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  For  though  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  be  esteemed 
by  both  as  highly  as  any  man  in  the  country,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  is  not,  at  present,  so  esteemed  by  either. 
.  "  With  respect  to  the  measure  itself,  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  —  What  precedents  there  are  of  a  small  number  of 
Peers  going  in  a  body  to  offer  their  advice  to  the  King:  —  ad- 
mitting that  precedents  may  be  found,  ate  the  precedents  in  good 
times  and  fully  in  point?  Admitting  the  precedental  propriety 
of  the  measure,  may  not  the  King  make  a  reply  to  the  following 
purport :  —  <  I  take  in  good  part  this  interposition  of  your  advice^ 
believing  that  it  proceeds  from  loyalty  to  me,  and  zeal  for  the 
pubUc  good.     All  such  acts  of  my  government,  as  have  originated 
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in  the  constitutional  exercise  of  my  prerogative,  have  been  sane- 
tiofied  by  the  authority  of  my  parliament  All  such  measures  as 
have  originated  in  parliament,  and  been  recommended  to  me  by 
its  wisdom,  have  received  my  approbation.  These  acts  and  these 
measures  have  excited  your  apprehensions  for  the  general  safety,, 
and  you  counsel  me  to  change  the  plan  of  my  government: 
now  I  recommend  this  question  to  your  dispassionate  deliberation, 
- — Whether  a  King  of  Great  Britain  will  best  discharge  his  duty 
to  his  people,  in  listening  to  the  secret  advice  of  a  few  individuals, 
or  in  following  the  public  wisdom  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  ?  You  may  tell  me  that  the  parliament  is  venal,  and  gives 
me  corrupt  advice.  *This  crimination  cannot  be  admitted  without 
proof;  if  proved,*  it  is  such  a  defect  of  principle  as  must  end  in 
the  ruin  of  the  constitution ;  you  may  rely  on  my  concurrence 
with  you  to  remove  it' 

<<  Something  of  this  kind  might  properly  be  said  by  the  King, 
and,  whether  said  or  not,  it  will  be  thou^t  by  many,  and  not 
only  by  many,  but  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people ;  for  the 
nation  has  been  so  completely  alarmed,  that  it  is  not  yet  adverse 
to  the  present  system  of  government 

"  Your  Grace  will  perceive  that  my  opinion  is  not  for  the 
measure.  At  first  view,  I  approved  it :  but,  on  weighing  every 
thing,  I  lean  to  the  other  side.  Had  the  country  been  brought 
into  its  present  state  by  the  cabals  of  a  junto,  in  pppositionto  the 
s^ise  of  the  people,  either  within  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  without  th^n,  the  measure  would  have  had  a  pro- 
priety belonging  to  it  which  it  has  not  now.  My  judgment, 
however,  in  things  of  this  sort,  is  as  nothing :  I  daily  wish  more  and 
more  to  relinquish  all  interference  in  politics ;  the  malady  which 
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attacks  the  constitution  (influence  of  the  crown)  is  without  re^ 
medy ;  violent  applications  might  be  used ;  their  success  would 
be  doubtful^  and  I  for  one  never  wish  to  see  them  tried. 

.       **  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

«  It  Landapf/' 

i  In  the  cowse  of  this  year  Sir  John  I>alr3miple  sent  me  a  letter, 
dated  Addiscombe  Place,  25th  April,  1797,  from  the  Earl  of  li- 
verpool  to  him,  £rom  which  I  subjoin  the  following  extract :  ^<  As 
"  this  letter  wiH  find  you  at  the  Bishop  of  Landaff 's,  pray  ask 
^  him  if  he  has  yet  read  the  *  Memoire  pour  servir  a  THistoire  de 
V  Jacobinism,'  by  the  Abbe  Barrud;  it  is  a  book  which  contains 
^^  eKcellent  information,  and  discloses  more  of  the  wicked  pro- 
^  jects  of  the  French' philosophers,  and  of  those  who  were  called 
"  economists,  than  was  ever  known  before.  The  Abbe  Barruel 
^^  is  to  publish  a  third  volume,  which  will  disclose  the  secret  bis- 
f^  tofy  of  the  German  illumines ;  this  book  has  very  considerable 
'<  m^it,  thpugh  it  savours,  in  some  parts  of  it,  of  the  prejudices 
^^  of  a  French  ecclesiastic;  for  the  author  (as  I  am  informed) 
**  was  educated  to  be  a  Jesuit,  but  the  order  having  be^i  de- 
"  stroyed  before  he  was  admitted  into  it^  he  became  a  regular 
^\  priest,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  emigrated  into 
^^  England,  and  has  ever  since  resided  in  London.  He  writes^ 
"  however,  with  more  liberality  than  one  should  have  expected 
"  from  a  person  of  this  description.  I  sincerely  wish^  that  some 
"  Protestant  writer  would  take  the  trouble  of  clothing  the  in- 
^^  formation,  and  the  argamaoitd  oontained  in  the  book  in  a  Pro-- 
«<  tettant  dress,  adding  to  them  such  c^  his  own  as  may  occur  to 
<<  him.    No  one  could  perform  a  service  of  this  kind  so  well  as  the 
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<^  Bishop  ofLandaff ;  and  he  would  render  thereby  a&  essential  ser* 
"  vice,  not  only  to  his  countrymen,  but  to  the"  world  in  generaL'" 

I  was  £xr  from  thinking  this  hint  £rom  Lord  Liverpool  iin-r 
worthy  of  my  notice ;  but  on  considering  the  subject  attentively, 
I  found  I  could  not  heartily  yxidertake  it,  for  I  could  not  dothe 
some  of  either  the  political  principles  or  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  Abbe  Barruel  in  any  Protestant  dress  which  would  hot  dis- 
glease  myself,  and  every  other  disciple  of  Mr.  Locke.  I  was  not, 
moreover,  disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  what  had  been  asserted, 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  philosoj^bers  of  France 
and .  the  illumih6s  of  Germany  to  pull  down  altars  knd  thrones. 
I  saw,  indeed,  and  I  had  long  seen,  that  the  progress  of  literature 
and  the  cultivation  of  science  had,  in  every  country,  roused  into 
activity  the  human  intellect,  and  spurred  it  to  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  superstition  and  the  chains  of  arbitrary  power.  I  saw, 
too,  that  (as  might  have  been  expected)  some  precipitate  knd 
self-sufficient  spirits  would  outrage  common  sense,  and,  in  over-^ 
stepping  the  bounds  of  sober  investigation,  would  cease  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Christian  religion  from  its  corruptions,  and  equitable 
government  from  continental  despotism. 

I  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1797,  and  it  probably  suggested  to  him  the  principle  of  a  new 
^stem  of  finance, — the  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year:-— 

«  Dear  Sir,  Great  George-Street,  7th  April,  1797. 

"  NoTwiTHSTANDrNG  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,  my  indecision 

as  To  the  expediency  of  relinquishing  HoUand  and  Belgium  to 
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France,  or  o(«tinuiiig  the  war,  reraaiiis  unaltered.  As  a  p^rse^ 
verance,  however,  in  the  war  seems  to  be  determmed  on,  I  heg 
you  would  allow  me  the  liberty  of  an  old  acquaintance,  to  inter*> 
nipt  your  speculations  for  a  moment,  whilst  I  state  to  you  my 
serious  and  sincere  sentiments  on  our  present  situation. 
'  ^^  I  consider.  Great  Britiun,  acting  on  the  defensive,  as  a  match 
in  number  of  men  to  France  acting  on  the  ofl^nsiva  For  though: 
the  peculation  of  France  may  be  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Great ,  Britain,  yet  our  insular  situation  will  compensate  the 
excess. 

^^  France  ;can  bring  into  the  field,  by  requisition,  all  her  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  she  can  pay  them  by  a  requisition: 
of  any  part,  or  of  the  wholaof  the  capital  of  the  country.  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  a  match,  for  France  in  this  respect,  unless  she 
adopts  similar  modes  of  exerting  her  strength.  All  her  .men: 
must  become  soldiers,  and  all  her  property  must  be  pledged  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  forces.  Unless,  this  is  done,  though  pur 
numbers  may  be;  equioalent  to  those  of  France,  yet  we  must  at 
last  become  her  inferiors. 

*  Whether  a  greater  numbar  of  men  can,  with  safety,  be  taken 
from  the  agriculture  and  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  I  pi». 
tend  not  to  determine,  but  I  fear  it  cannot  Men,  however,  may 
be  had  from  other  countries,  if  money  can  be  procured*  here,  and 
that  money  may  be  procured  here  I  have  no  doubt  j  but  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  procured  by  the  ordinary  way  of  loan,  or  by  the  more 
exceptionable  weLy  of  voluntary  contribution. 

"i  I  am,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  an  enemy  to 
palliiRtives  and  half-me^ures ;  the  nation  knows  its  distress^  and 
b.  both  able,  and,  r think,  willing  to  meet  it  with  fortitude.     Let 
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an.  act  of  parfiam^it  be.  passed  calling  ftnr  a  twentieth,  or  any 
other  requisite  part  of  every  man's  property,  whether  it  oonsists 
in  land,  or  houses,  or  money  veattd  in  the  funds,  or  lent  on 
mortgage  or  bond,  in  stock  in  trade,  in  cattle,  goods,  cihattels  of 
every  kind.  Paupers  alone  should  be  exempted  from  this  contri- 
bution, which,  being  just  in  its  principle,  and  general' in  its  ope- 
ration, would  be  abundantly  productiva 

<^  This,  or  a  measure  such  as  this,  is  not  u|isuited  to  the  enters- 
prise  of  your  spirit ;  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  require 
extraordiQary  exertion,  and,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  nc^  be  an  unpopular  measure^ 
But  if  you  should  even  unsuccessfully  risk  your  situation  by 
toying  it,  you  would  retire  with  honour,  with  having  made  a  nobk 
effort  to  restore  the  energy,  the  credit,  and  the  consequ^ice  of  <iie 
oountry* 

^  I  think  something  of  this  kind,  properly  digested  by  youf 
wisdom,  would  be  attended  with  public  security,  and  with  private 
advantage ;  for  the  public  debt  is  an  heavy  and  vexatious  load 
on  each  man's  pr<^erty,  from  which  both  his  interest  and  his 
comfort  must  prompt  him  to  disencumber  himsdf  and  fais 
posterity. 

<<  The  whole,  or  (if  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to  retain 
a  part),  the  greatest  portion  of  the  national  debt  would  by  this 
mean  be  disdiarged ;  a  great  part  of  the  most  oppressive  taxes 
would  be  done  away,  the  expense  attending  the  collection  of 
them  would  be  saved,  the  corrupting  in/2tience  of  the  Crown  would 
be  diminished,  the  poor-rates  would  be  redueed  France,  asto- 
nished at  our  magnanimity,  would  accede  to  pr^er  conditions  of 
peace,  and  every  nation  in  Europe  would  tremble  in  future  at  the 
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idea  of  mvolying  itself  in  a  war  with  so  higfaniprnted  a  nation 
and  wbichf  in  addition  to  their  patriotism^  had  a  fresh  credit  for 
diree  or  four  hundred  millions  at  the  commencement  of  hostir 
lities, 

<^  I  know  well  in  how  little  estimation  the  sentiments  of  indi^ 
yiduals  are  held  in  your  judgment ;  but  I  wish,  in  this  day  of 
danger,  to  discharge  my  own  particular  duty,  and  I  think  I  do  it 
better  by  this  private  suggestion,  than  by  a  public  declaration  of 
my  opinion  in  parliament,  being  sensible  that,  if  the  hint  is .  a 
good  one,  it  may  through  your  influence  have  its  proper  efl^et, 
and  that  it  can  have  no  effect  without  it, 

"  This  sacrifice,  which  I  recommends  of  individual  property 
to  public  exigency,  is,  unquestionably,  a  great  one ;,  but  if  paid  by 
instalments  in  two  or  three  years,  it  would  not  be  much  felt, 
Considering  the  number  of  my  children,  it  would  fall  as  he^vily^ 
tn  proportion  to  my  fortune,  on  myself  as  on  any  other  man,  yet 
I^  would  make  it  with  thanks  to  the  minister  who  should  compel 
me  and  all  other?  to  submit  to  it;  being  convinced  that  th^ 
wUntry  cannot  be  economically,  equitably^  and  permanently 
saved  without  it,  I  go  iijto  Westmoreland  in  ten  days,  but  I  caoi 
not  leave  town  without  giving  you  this  trouble,  for  which  I  beg 
joox  pardon^  and  am  with  great  respect, 

*^  Your  &itbiul  servaqit, 

''  K  Landafp,'* 

.  In<the  foUowipg  November,  Mr,  Pitt  avoided  having  recQursQ 
to  ajoan,  by  what  were  called  Asaessed  taxes ;  and  soon  after  by 
itaving  recourse  to  a  partial  tax  on  income,  Both  these  scheme^ 
of  finaiice.  were:  ineffective  ^yea  for  the  lUtle  end  for  whicb  l)e 


designed  them,  —the  raising  supplies  for  the  wax.  Tliw  tneffi-^ 
ciency  proceeded  principally  from  their  falling  wholly  on  the  higher 
dasses,  which  are  never  numerous  in  any  country.  The  income 
tax  was  not  levied  on  persons  possessing  sixty  pounds  a-year  or 
under,  nor  did  the  assessed  taxes  reach  sudi  persons,  ao  that  by 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  community,  whether  we  judge  frpro 
their  number  or  their  property,  paid  nothing  by  these  schemes  of 
the  minister.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  every  man's  pro-* 
perty,  a  mathematical  precision  cannot  be  expected  in  such  a  busi* 
ness,  nor  is  it  obtained  at  present,  in  the  mode  of  assessing  income, 
though  the  inquisition  into  it  is  sufficiently  oppressive  and  dis^ 
gusting,  and  such  as  a  free  nation  tolerates  froni  no  principle  but 
from  a  regard  still  remaining  for  the  constitution.  I  hope  that; 
the  increasing  pressure  of  taxation  may  never  alienate  that  regard 
A  wise  government  should  think  of  this  in  time,  and,  by  one 
great  effort  of  finance,  combined  with  isubsequent  economy,' 
remove  the  cause  of  increasing  discontent,  and  retard  the  approach 
of  final  ruin. 

Letter  to  the  Dvke  of  Grafton. 

^  My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Calgarth  Park,  Oct  10th,  1797- 

^  The  nation  is  not  yet  sick  of  the  war.  The  country-gentte- 
men  have  been  alarmed  for  their  property,  and  they  still  think  it 
better  to  part  with  an  half,  than  to  be  plundered  of  the  whole.  I 
should  certainly  agree  with  them,  could  I  see  the  necessity  of 
admitting  the  existence  of  the  alternative^  but  as  I  never  saw  the 
least  notion  of  danger  to  this  country  from  the  Revolution  in 
France,  I  cannot  now  think  it  a  prudent  system  to  ^end  the  la3t^ 
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» 

guinea  in  prosecution'  of  a  project  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  comnoienced. 

^  We  ought  to  have  peace  ^ven  upon  the  condition  of  relin- 
quishing our  conquests,  because  if  we  continue  the  war,  we  shi^ 
run  a  great  risk  of  adding  a  British  republic  to  those  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  Peace  almost  at  any  rate  is  my  wish  ;  for  if  once  the 
fever  of  republicanism  subsides,  it  will  never  more  be  excited  in 
France,  or  propagated  through  the  rest  of  Europe;  at  least  its  sub^ 
sidence  will  giv6  time  to  all  established  governments  to  remedy 
their  defects,  without  having  recourse  to  revolutions, 

.  ^  In  thus  speaking  for  peace,  I  rather  attend  to  my  judgment 
than 'to  the  proud  impulses  of  my  heart,  which  prompt  me  to  bid 
defiance  to  France,  and  to  fight  stoutly  in  restraining  her  ambi- 
tion. Indecision  and  temerity  of  judgment  are  equally  beneath 
the  character  of  a  statesman ;  I  pretend  net  to  such  a  character^ 
but  I  am  puzzled  how  to  act  Did  I  know  that  during  the'  late 
negotiation  we  wiere  plotting  against  France,  I  should  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms  condemn  the  conduct  of  administration ;  did 
I  know  that  we  were  innocent  as  to  that  charge,  and  that  France 
aimed  at  destroying  our  consequence  as  a  nation,  all  I  have  should 
be  willingly  given  up  to  the  disposal  of  the  executive  government. 
I  might  think  that  wiser  measures  might  have  be^i  adopted  than 
what  are  at  present  followed ;  but  I  would  acquiesce,  and  give  my 
feeble  assistance  to  administration,  lest  in  withdrawing  it  I  should^ 
in  some  degree,  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

**  As  to  the  seceders  attending  or  not  attending  the  mieeting 
of  parliament,  they  should  certainly  act  in  concert,  whatever  detefr- 
mination  they  come  to.  I  am  not  capable  of  giving  advice  itr  so 
great  a  question;  but  as  I  am  always  ready,  when  called  upOT, 
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to  say  what  I  think,  I  will  own  to  Your  Grace  that  my  opinuH) 
is,  they  ought  to  attend  in  a  body,  and  to  move  on  the  sfuj^ 
day,  (on  the  first  day  of  meeting  if  possible,)  in  boUi  Hous«»,  for 
all  papers  relative  to  the  negotiation  to  be  l^id  before  parliainfintt 
and,  if  the  papers  are  refused,  to  attend  no  more.  This  I  think 
would  be  a  conduct  consistent  with  their  dignity,  and  more  likely 
than  a  total  absence  to  rouse  all  thinking  men  into  an  appreheiH 
sion  for  the  general  safety. 

^^  Your  kind  invitation  is  highly  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Watson, 
and  till  my  family,  but  I  have  no  thoughts  of  quitting  this  place 
till  after  Christmas.  We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  our  harv^t, 
but  all  the  hay  is  not  yet  gotten  in.  We  have  a  more  determioed 
season  of  rainy  and  of  &ir  weather  in  this  county  than  in  mogti 
partsr  of  Ikigland ;  at  least  I  know  not  that  the  following  observa^ 
tion  has  ever  been  made  in  any  other  county,  and  I  myself  only 
made  it  the  other  day,  from  some  tables  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  had  fallen  in  every  month  for  seven  years  on  an  aveni^e; 
the  accuracy  of  the  tables  is  unquestionable,  and  the  inierencie.  X 
made  from  them  is  this: — That  if  the  whole  year  be  resolved  iato 
three  parts,  June,  July,  August,  September, — Odtober,  November, 
December,  January, — February,  March,  April,  May, — the  jwo- 
portions  of  the  quantities  which  fall  in  these  respective  parts  will 
be  as  11,  9,  5 ;  so  that  we  have  more  than  twice  as  much  rait^in 
the  summer  as  in  the  spring  months. 

^<  I  am  Your  Grace's  most  faithful  and  ever  obliged  servant, 

"  R.  Landaff.'' 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1798, 1, published  an  address. to .tjie 
people  of  Great  Britain^     It  was  genmlly  thoi^t  to  be  of  ^reat 
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service  in  raising  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  It  w^t  throi^  fiwiv 
teen  editions  in  London,  as  speedily  as  they  could  be  published; 
and  many  pirated  editions  were  published  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Government  here,  as  I  was  informed,  (for  they  had  not: 
the  good  manners  to  ask  my  consent,)  printed  and  dispersed  it^ 
gratis.  From  Lord  Camden,  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, I  received  the  following  letter :  — 

^^  My  dear  Lord, 
^  You  must  allow  a  very  old  ftiend  and  acquaintance  to  expresa, 
the  very  great  satis&ction  he  has  received,  from  the  perusal  of 
your  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  sent  t^; 
me,  and  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  do.  more*  good  than  any  publi- 
cation which  has  appeared.  I  have  therefore  ordered  it  to.be 
printed  and  distributed  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  that 
there  were  men  within  it,  who  could  so  address  a  people  that  are 
not  so  misguided  that  they  may  not  be  reformed  by  good  advice 
addressed  to  them  and  high  national  spirit  being  inRised  into 
them. 

**  I  beg  you  to  believe  me.  My  dear  Lord, 

^*  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

^«  Camdei}. 
«  Dublin  Castle,  Jan.  31.  1798." 

I  was  induced  to  write  this  address,  from  reflecting  on  the 
miserable  situation  in  which  the  finance  of  the  country  then  was  j 
from  observing  the  preparations  of  the  French  to  execute  their 
menace  of  destroying  Carthage}  and  from  an  anxious  desire  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  a  spurious  philosophy,  producing  irreli- 
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gi<m  and  sedition  among  the  lowest  orders.  On  this  and  on 
other  occasions  some  violent  men,  whose  views  of  political  an^ 
ecclesiastical  reform  extended  far  beyond  mine,  were  filled  with 
resentment  against  me,  reproaching  me  with  having  changed  my 
principles,  and  deserted  the.  cause.  This  accusation  waa  wholly 
without  foundation ;  for  my  principles  were  pot  republican  prin- 
ciples, nor  was  my  cause  their  cause. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  this  malevolence ;  for  in  the  following 
June^  having  heard  that  there  were  discontents  and  seditious  ten-t 
dendes  in  my  own.  diocese,  I  pursued  the  subject  of  my  address,' 
in  a  Charge,  which  the  clergy  requested  me  to  publish;  and  in 
August,  I  received,  from  Sir  Robert  Salusbury,  the  subjoined  copy 
of  an  order  of  the  court  of  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  of 
Monmouth:  — 

^^  At  a  general  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace,  held  at  Usk,  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  before  Sir  Robert  Salusbury,  Baronetr 
Thomas  Evans,  William  Jenkins,  William  Harrison,  Samuel 
Itosser,  Thomas  Hooper,  John  Kemys,  Gardner  Kemy^,  Fowler 
Walker,  Richard  Lewis,  •William  Phillips,  Esquires,  and  Francis; 
Pavies,  apd  John  Williams,  Clerks. 

''  Ordered, 

^<  That  application  be  made  by  the  Chairman,  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Landaff,  requesting  His  Lordship  to  publish  his  excel- 
lent Charge  to  the  Clergy,  on  his  last  visitation,  that  the  Magis- 
trq^tes  may  have  an  opportunity  of  distributing  it  in  their  respective 
n^ighbourhoo(|s,  as  the  best  lesson  against  imbibing  the  delusive 
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principles  of  French  Liberty  j  convinced  as  tiiey  we,  that  this 
publication,  at  this  particular  conjuncture,  will  have  a  good  effect 
in  every  county  as  well  as  in  this/' 

t  thought  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  a  request  so  handsomdy 
made  to  nie,  and  published  two  editions  of  the  Charge,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1798.  Five  years  afterwards,  an  attention 
to  this  Charge  was  revived,  by  a  bookseller  (without  my  know- 
ledge) having  published  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
printed  on  a  single  sheet,  and  sold  at  a  trifling  priqe.  On  this 
occasion,  I  received  from  a  Nobleman  I  had  vei^  little  acquaint- 
ands  with,  the  following  letter :  — 

^  My  Lord,  Piccadilly,  Aug.  1&  180& 

**  Though  I  have  very  little  the  honour  of  Your  Liordi^ip's 
acqudntance,  I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  the  trouble  of  this 
letter,  to  beg  you  will  receive  with  indulgence  my  thanks  and 
high  approbation  of  your  most  excellent  Address  to  your  Clergy* 
My  thanks  and  approbation  woiild  be  of  little  value  to  Your 
Lordship,  but  from  their  sincerity,  if  I  was  not  sure,  that  I  am 
at  the  same  time  expressing  the  feeling*  ^id  sentiments  of  every 
honest  and  loyal  person  in  the  kingdom.  I  hope  that  your 
Address  will  be  universally  read  by  all  people,  and  every  where, 
as  I  am  firmly  persuaded  it  will  have  the  greatest  effect,  and  do 
more  good  than  any  thing  that  has  been  said  in  parliament  or 
aoy  where  else,  on  this  subject 

**  I  am,  My  Lord,  with  the  highest  respect, 

*^  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

^^   QgEBNSBEEET." 
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These  publications  of  mine  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  Mr, 
WakeBeld,  (one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,)  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  he  published  a  pamphlet  against  them.  The 
administration  prosecuted  him  for  some  expressions  in  his  pam- 
phlet, which  they  thought  were  seditious,  and  he  was  fined  and 
imprisoned.  I  took  some  pains  to  prevent  this  prosecution^ 
thinking  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be  the  palladium  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  endeavours ;  nor  did  the 
ministry  acquire  any  oredit  from  their  overwatchfiilness.  I  re- 
ceived firom  Mr.  Wakefield  the  following  letter :  — 

''  My  Lord, 
"  As  my  trial  will  take  place  some  time  from  the  12th  to  the 
20th  of  next  month,  and  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill  makes  these  causes 
almost  wholly  a  question  of  character  and  veracity,  it  might  be 
materially  serviceable  to  me,  if,  firom  your  knowledge  of  me 
through  Mr.  TyrWhitt  and  otherwise,  you  were  able  to  give  a 
favourable  opinion  with  respect  to  the  sincerity  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  my  conduct  in  general,  without  any  reference  to 
political  and  religious  sentiments.  Your  Lordship's  answer  will 
much  oblige 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Hackney^  Jan.  29.  1799.  "  Gilbert  Wakefield," 

My  Arwwer. 

"  Sir,  Great  George-Street,  Jan.  31.  1799, 

"  I.  CANNOT   think,  that  it  will  be  in  my  power,  how  much 

soever  it  will  be  in  my  inclination,  to  serve  you  on  your  trial, 
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sinc^  to  the  best  bf  my  knowledge,  I  never  either  saw  or  spoke 
to  y6u  in  niy  life.  TTiat  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  did  esteem  you  I  know, 
and  I  have  lio  reason  to  believe  that  he  does  not  continue  to 
e^em  ydu ;'  but  on  this  point  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  not 
haviiig  seen  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  for  several  years.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
well  persuaded;  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  incapable  of  esteeming  any 
man  whose  moral  diaracter  will  not  bear  the  strictest  somtiny.  I 
jdin  with  the  world  in  admiring  your  talents :  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  ill-wiU  to  you  on  account  of  your  attack  on  my 
pamphlet,  and  shall  sincerely  rejoice 'at  your  being  extricated 
from  your  present  difficulty. 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

«  R.  Landafp.'* 

In  January,  1799,  I  received  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury a  paper  which  had  be^n  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Rtt,  and  was 
desired  td  deliver  my  opinion  on  the  subject*  The  paper  con- 
tained a  plan  for  the  sale  of  the  tithe  of  the  country,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  land-tax  had  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  pre- 
ceding session  of  parliament.  It  was  proposed,  that  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  tithe  should  be  vested  in  the  funds 
in  aid  of  public  credit,  and  the  clergy  were  to  receive  their 
iil(k)me  from  the  funds ;  the  income,  however,  was  not  to  be  a 
fixed  income  which  could  never  be  augmented,  but  was  to  be  so 
adjusted  as,  at  different  periods,  to  admit  an  increase  according 
to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  grain.  This  plan  was  not  intro- 
duced into  parliament :  it  met,  I  believe,  with  private  opposition 
from  the  bishops,  though  I  own  it  had  my  approbation ;  but  that 
approbation  was  founded  on  very  different  principles  from  that  of 
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aiding  public  credit ;  I  didnotindejed  dearly  fif^e  how,,  if  the  full 
value  was  given  forthe  tithe,  that  credit  wqi^  he  assisted  thereby. 
I  remember  having  said  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young  on  the  occasion, 
that  I  for  one  never  would,  give,  pay  .consent,  and  that  I  thought 
the  houses  of, parliament  never  would  giye  theirs  to  the  sole  of 
the  tithe,  unless  its  full  value  was  paid  fofit  *^  Then,"  said  he, 
f^  there  is.  an  end  o^.the  whole  .busiue3? ;  fyr  ufjiess  the  people  in 
the  west,,  who  are  now  mosl^clanjiorous  ag^st  tith^  are^allowed 
to  purchase  at  the  price  they  now  pay  by  composition,  they  will 
on  their  knees  beg  Mr,  Pitt  to  let  things  continue  as  they  are." 
I  sent  to  the  Archbishop  the  following  observations  pn  the  pro- 
posed plan,  to  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt :  — 

^^  The  Bishop  of  Landaff  is  of  opinion,  that  an  income  arising 
from  the  funds  will  neither  be  so  permanently  secure,  nor  so  inde- 
pendent f  as  one  arising  from  tithe.  . 

<^  He  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  proposed,  change  wiU  muih 
augment  the  influence  of  the  Crown;  which  augmentation,  he 
conceives,  will  be  ultimately  ruinous  alike  to  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject      ,    »,    _ 

<^  Notwithstanding  these  distant  and  contingent  daxigers,  he 
approves  of  the  plan,  on  the  ground  of  its  tep^ency  tp  ^mend 
the  morals  of  the  people,  by  extinguishing  the  discontents  ofien 
subsisting  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  on  account  of 
tithes,  and  on.  the  principle  of  its  promoting  the  agricultu^  of 
the  kingdom.  .      .     •  • 

^^  He  considers  the  particulars  of  the  plan  as  well  arranged  in 
general ;  but  he  thinks  that  a  fair  valuation  of  the  great  and 
small  tithes  of  each  living  should  be  made  by  proper  commis- 
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sioners ;  apprdiending  that  the  mode  adopted^  when  enclosures 
are  made,  is  not  applicable  to  lands  now  in  tillage,  and  destitute 
of  commons. 

^  He  does  not  see  that  the  abolition  of  tithes,  on  the  enclosures 
of  commons,  (m  futuro^)  is  taken  into  consideration. 

"  He  wishes  that  some  provision  might  be  made  for  the  reco- 
very of  tithes  which  are  how  due  by  law^  though  the  right  to* 
them  may  not,  for  various  reasons,  have  yet  been  prosecuted. 

^^  He  is  desirous  that  the  following  points  may  be  ascertained, 
before  the  measure  is  submitted  to  parliament :  — 

"  1st,  What  number  of  parishes  in  the  kingdom  are  now  en- 
tirely exempted  from  the  tithe  of  corn  and  hay  ? 

"  2d,  In  what  number  of  parishes,  subject  to  the  afore-men- 
tioned tithes,  are  the  tithes  in  the  possession  of  the  parochial 
clergy  t 

"  3d,  In  what  number  of  parishes,  subject  to  the  afore-men- 
tfbned  tithes,  are  the  tithes  in  the  possession  of  spiritual  or  lay 
corporations?" 

I  heard  no  more  of  this  matter.  If  ever  it  is  resumed,  it  will 
be  proper  to  obtain  accurate  answers  to  the  three  questions  here 
proposed,  that  it  may  appear  how  small  a  part  of  the  grievance  of 
tithes  is  attributable  to  the  parochial  clergy.  In  the  answer  to 
the  petitions  which  were  exhibited  to  parliament  and  Cromwell, 
for  the  taking  away  of  tithes  in  1652,  it  is  said  —  "  There  are  in 
England  and  Wales  9,725  parishes ;  and,  though  the  one  half  of 
these  rectories  were  not  appropriated  as  tb  the  number,  yet  cer- 
tainly as  to  the  yearly  values,  the  ministers  at  this  day  have  not 
one  half  of  the  profits  of  the  tithes  of  com  and  grain." 
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*  If  acts  of  parliament  for  enclosing  commons  and  open  fields 
go  on  for  twenty  years  more^  as  they  have  done  for  twenty  years 
past,  the  grievance  of  tithe  will  be  almost  wholly  done  away ;  as 
in  these  acts  the  lay  and  spiritual  owners  of  tithes  generally 
acquiesce  in  receiving  a  portion  of  land  in  lieu  of  their  right 
of  tithe. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

«  My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Calgarth,  Aug.  25.  1798. 

^^  It  made  me  happy  to  hear  that  your  Bath  expedition  was 
become  unnecessary  for  you  at  present,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
many  years  before  it  will  be  requisite  fgr  you  to  have  recourse  to 
the  waters  there.  You  know  what  a  sad  infidel  I  am  with  respect 
to  medicine  in  general,  and  cannot  therefore  suppose  that  I  place 
any  more  confidence  in  mineral  than  in  elementary  water,  though 
I  do  place  a  little  more  in  both  than  in  half  the  drugs  of  the 
Materia  Medica. 

^^  I  can  have  no  backwardness  in  submitting  to  Your  Grace^s 
consideration  my  sentiments  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  or  on  any 
other  subject ;  but  I  really  think  so  little  of  politics,  that  I  am 
quite  unfit  to  give  a  judgment  on  what  ought  to  be  done ;  I  will 
throw  out,  however,  what  occurs  to  me  on  the  subject 

"  The  government,  in  my  opinion,  has  acted  wisely  in  adopt- 
ing vigorous  and  speedy  measures  for  quelling  the  rebellion, 
-which  their  own  impolitic  conduct  towards  that  kingdom  had 
-principally  occasioned.  The  amnesty  has  my  entire  approbation, 
and  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  an  extensive  lenity  towards  those 
who  may  be  tried  and  found  guilty.     But  this  is  not  all  which 
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ought  to  be  donei;  ,the  real  grievances  <^  the  Irish  should  be 
liberally  redressed.     .      . 

«  If  the. tithes  of  that  cpuptry  must  9till  remain  with  the  Pro- 
testant iclejrgyv  the  Catholic  detrgy  should  be  paid  from  the  public 
tr^asure^.  that  their  .msiinitQnance  may  not  be  a  burden  to  indivi- 
duals of  that  religious  persuasion.  The  Catholic  clergy  being 
thus  rendered  respectable,  both  they  and  the  Protestant  clergy 
should  be  compelled  to  Tesidence,  as  a  mean  of  civilising  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Neither  of  these  two  persuasions 
da^Quld  be  permitted  to  tyrannise  over  the  other,  nor  be  eneou- 
caged  in  making  proselytes,  except  by  their  examples  of  piety, 
courtesy,  and  benevolence.       , 

•  ^^  As  to  granting  the  elective  franchise  to  CathoKcs,  and  per- 
mitting persons  of  that  religion  (o  sit  in  parliiament,  I  should 
hftVQ  no  hesitation  on  that  suli^ect)  could  I  be  convinced  that  the 
Catholic  church  would  not,  if  it  were  die  dominant  church,  be  a 
persecuting  church.  This  apprehension  affects  my  mind  ;  yet  I 
am  often  inclined  to  think  that,  whatever  foundation  there  may 
be  for  it  in  the  history  of  former  timesf,  it  i^  at  present,  a  ground- 
less apprehension  with  respect  to  the  enli^tened  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  It  would  be  a  long  time,  moreover,  before  the 
Catholics  would  acquire  a  inajority  in  either  House  of  Parliament; 
so  long  indeed,  that  Popery  itself  will,  according  to  my  ex* 
pectation,  be  extinguished  before  that  period  should  arriva  I 
would  therefore,  every  thing  considered,  grant  at  the  present 
conjuncture  a  complete  emancipation  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and 
restore  them  tQ  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.  This  is  as  much 
perhaps  as  the  times  will  bear,  but  it  is  not  all  that  I  wish  to  be 
donef     Our. connection  with  Ireland  must,  at  all  events,  be  pre- 
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served,  lest  she  shoUM  become  connected  with  some  other  powet. 
There  are  three  ways  ik  which  that  ccmieption  may  be  imagined 
to  be  formed.     Our  present  connection  is  better  known  to  Your 
Grace  than  to  me;  you  know  better  than  I  do,  whether  the 
cabinet  of  Great  Britain  does  or  does  not  guide  the  cabinet  of 
Ireland  in  every  measure  of  impOTtance ;  if  it  does  not,  Ireland 
is,  as  to  us,  ah  indepaident  country,  and  our  connection  with  it 
is  similar  to  our  connection  with  Hanover.     Another  mode  of 
connection  might  be  the  treating  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country ; 
this,  notwithstanding,  the  provocation  we  have  received,  will  not 
I  hope  be  thought  of      A  third,  and  what  I  esteem  the  most 
beneficial  mode  of  connection  for  both  countries,  would  be  a 
legislative  union.     I  remember  the  having  suggested  this  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  when  he  was^  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  in 
his  answer  he  agreed  with  me  in  the.  principle,  but  said  that 
whoever  should  attempt  such  a  thing  in  Ireland  would  be^tarred 
and  feathered.     The  temp^  of  the  Irish  may  since  that  time  be 
changed,  and  their  late  calamities  may  have  convinced  them,  that 
an  union  with  Great  Britain,  on  liberal  PotrrfoAL  terms,  would 
do  more  to  tranquillise  and  to  aggrandise  their  coimtry,  than  aU 
the  systems  of  comiption  which  a  few  rapacious  individuals  may 
have  formed  for  them.  ^  I  am.  Sue 

**  R.  Landafp.'^ 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

"  My  deaf  Lord, 
^^  Your  Lordship's  letter  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  for  I  feel 
peculiar  pleasure  when  I  see  men  of  distinction  in  the  state  in 
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earnest  in  their  religion.  Mr-  Colquhouh's  book  exhibits  a  sad 
picture  of  human  depravity  j  a  little,  I  think,  in  some  parts 
overcharged,  but  though  it  may  be  softened,  it  will  still  remain 
hideous. 

"  The  manners  of  a  people  have  an  intimate  connection  with 
their  riches ;  where  these  abound,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  penal 
laws,  how  well  soever  they  may  be  administered,  to  stop  the 
torrent  of  sensuality  and  debauchery.  The  bad  example  set  by 
those  who  possess  great  wealth,  induces  every  man  to  wish  for 
similar  indulgences;  these  cannot  be  honestly  procured;  and, 
being  earnestly  sought  aft«r,  recourse  is  had  to  rapine  and  fraud 
in  a  thousand  shapes. 

"  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  suggest  the  proper  means  of 
mending  mankind,  and  Your  Lordship  deserves  great  praise  for 
having  thought  of  a  plan  for  that  purpose.  You  are  aware,  I 
presume,  that  a  society  for  the  reformation  of  manners  was 
established  in  the  b^inning  of  this  century,  which  came  to 
nothing.  Another  society  of  the  same  kind  was  established 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  is  still  subsisting  in  London. 
An  account  of  their  proceedings  has  been  published,  but  I  am  a 
stranger  to  its  success,  though  I  was  a  member  of  it  for  some 
time,  and  only  withdrew  my  name  from  an  opinion  (perhaps  an 
ill-^formed  one)  of  its  inefficacy. 

"  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  more  men  of  piety  and 
benevolence  in  this  country,  than  in  any  other  equal  part  of 
Europe,  but  this  excellence  of  character  is  found  more  abund- 
antly in  the  middle  class  of  life  than  in  either  the  very  rich  or 
the  very  poor. 
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"  I  hope  to  reach  London  before  the  end  of  next  month, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  converse  with  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
letter,-  being  with  the  greatest  esteem, 

^*  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

^^  Richard  Landapf. 
«  December  10th,  1799." 

On  the  llth  of  April,  1799, 1  made  the  following  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  respecting  an  union  with  Ireland, — a  subject 
which.  I  had  many  years  before  warmly  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  minister  :• — 

«  My  Lords, 
^^  In  rising  to  deliver  my  opinion  on  'a  subject  which  has 
already  been  illustrated  by  the  eloquence  and  exhausted  by  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  the  ablest  speakers  in  this  and  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  in  this  and  in  another  kingdom,  I  cannot 
but  feel  an  apprehension  lest  I  should  be  considered  by  Your 
Lordships  in  the  unfavourable  light  of  a  man  unnecessarily  vex- 
ing the  reluctant  ear  with  a  dull  repetition,  as  it  were,  of  a  thrice- 
told  tale.  But  my  heart  is  so  much  in  this  business,  and  my 
mind  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  contemplate  it,  as  an  object 
of  the  first  political  importance,  that  I  must  entreat  Your  Lord- 
ships' indulgence  whilst  I  explain  my  sentiments  upon  it.  I  will 
do  this  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  I  can.  When  the  late  Duke 
of  Rutland,  whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  me,  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  honoured  me  with. his  confidence,  and 
conversed  with  me  on  many  subjects,  of .  political  importance; 
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The  Irkh  propositiiHis,  as  they  were  called,  were  then  under  dis- 
cussion. I  Otm  they  had  my  approbation,  thoug)b  they  were,  pro^ 
perly  enough,  ultimately  abandoned,  on  the  ground  of  their  not 
being  acceptable  to  tlie  Irish  nation.  In  writing  to  him  about  that 
time,  I  perfectly  well  remember  having  said,  *  You  and  your 
Mend  the  minister  of  England  would  immortalise  your  characters, 
if,  instead  of  a  mere  commercial  arrangement,  you  could  accom- 
plidb,  by  honowrable  means  and  on  equitable  terms^  a  legislative 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms.'  His  answer  to  this  suggestion 
WBS  so  singular  that  I  shall  never  forget  it ;  it  was  to  this  effect :  — 
He  wholly  approved  of  the  measure  ;>  but  added,  the  man  who 
should  attempt  to  carry  the  measure  into  execution  would  be 
tarred  and  feathered.  Whether  this  repugnance  to  an  union  was, 
at  diat  time,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Irish  nation,  or,  which 
I  £iuspect,  of  a  few  leading  individuals  in  that  country,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  nor  is  it  now  of  any  use  to  enquire.  I 
have  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  show  to  Your  Lordships^ 
Ijxat  the  opinion  which  I  mean  this  day  to  deliver  on  this  great 
subject  is  not  an  opinion  rashly  or  recently  taken  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  occurrences  in  Ireland,  (though  I  am  ready  to 
own  that  those  occurrences  have  very  much  strengthened  me  in 
die  propriety  of  the  opinion,)  but  it  is  an  opinion  deliberately 
formed  many  years  ago,  when  the  mind  was  neither  heated  by 
resentment  against  rebellion,  nor  tlisturbed  by  the  apprehension 
of  danger,  and  when  I  was  much  more  in  die  habit  of  consider* 
ing  such  subjects  than  I  have  been  of  late  years.     * 

^^  My  life.  My  Lords,  from  seventeen  to  sixty-one^  has  been 
pleasandy,  and,  I  hope,  not  unprofitabiy,  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  in  abstrapt  reasoning  on  a  variety  of  topics.     I 
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have  occasionally  find  incidentally  reasoned  on  political.  subjeeb( 
but  this,  I  presume,  may  be  forgiven  to  a  churchman,  who^  at 
this  advanced  period  of  his  age,  can  boldly  and  honestly  dedare, 
in  the  hearing  of  Your  Lordships  and  in  the  face  of  his  country, 
that  all  his  political  speculations  were  ever  founded  on  what 
appeared  to  him  the  broad  basis  of  public  utility,  and  ever  pro* 
ceeded  from  an  unbiassed  mind ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
feel  that  my  mind  is  as  unbiassed  as  that  of  any  g^itleman  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

^*  There  are  many,  I  am  sensible,  in  both  countries,'  who 
understand  this  subject,  in  all  its  relations  and  dependencies, 
better  than  I  do :  but  I  am  not  ignorant  of  it ;  I  have  not  thoi^ht 
of  it  slightly ;  I  at  least  understand  enough  of  it  to  enable  me  to 
form  for  my  own  guidance,  (which  is  all  I  aim  at,)  not  an  ob* 
scure,  not  an  hesitating,  but  a  clear  and  determined  judgment} 
and,  having  formed  such  a  judgment,  I  will  not  be  deterred  from 
declaring  it  on  account  of  its  unpopularity  in  a  country,  for 
whose  interests  I  have  always  cherished  a  serious  and  sincere 
concern.  My  opinion  then  is  this,  — •  that  a  cordial  union  will  be 
much  more  advantageous  to  Ireland  than  it  will  be  to  GmcBt 
Britain,  but  that  it  will  be  eminently  useful  to  both  countries^ 
If  I  were  to  express  my  sentiments  of  the  utility  of  an  union 
in  few  words,  I  would  say,  that  an  union  will  enrich  It  eland  ;>  that 
it  will  not  impoverish  Great  Brkain :  that  it  will  render  the  empire f 
a$  to  defence,  the  strongest  empire  in  Europe. 

*^  The  strength  of  every  state  principally  depends  on  the  num* 
ber  of  its  people.  The  lands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  if 
culdv^ated  to  their  ^U  extent -^to  the  extent,  if  this  measure  takes 
plaqe,  th^  will  be  in  half  a  century — would  support  a  population 
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of  thirty  millions  at  least  Thirty  millions  of  people  would  afford 
jfive  or  six  millions  of  men  able  to  bear  arms ;  and  eitiier  five  or 
six  millions  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  would  afford,  when  occasion 
should  require,  one  million  of  men  in  arms,  without  distressing 
either  the  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  or  the  comnierce  of  the 
coimtry :  but  with  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  with  insular  situ- 
ations, with  a  free  constitution,  with  united  hearts,  what  could 
(jrvekt  Britain  or  Ireland  have  to  fear  from  the  combined  aggres^ 
sion  of  all  Europe  ?  We  might  then  be  more  indifierent  than  we 
could  hitherto  prudently  have  been  to  continental  politics ;  we 
might  then  jsuffer  the  princes  of  the  continent  to  settle  their  own 
disputes,  without  our  throwing  our  men  or  money  into  any  scale, 
to  preserve  that  equilibrium  of  despotic  power  which,  as  free  and 
happy  subjects  of  a  limited  monarchy,  we  cannot  but  wish,  for 
the  interests  of  humanity,  had  no  existence  any  where. 

"  Having  expressed  my  general  approbation  of  the  general 
mea3ure,  I  might  proceed  to  a  regular  discussion  of  several  ques-* 
tions  connected  with  it :  but  I  will  not  do  this ;  they  are  ques* 
tions  of  too  delicate  a  nature,  and  of  too  difficult  investigation^ 
to  have  any  justice  done  to  them  within  the  compass  of  a  short 
debate.     I  will  mention  two  or  three  of  them. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  question  of  magnitude,  on  which  wise  and 
good  men  may  differ.  Whether  the  present  parliament  of  Ireland 
has  or  has  not  a  right  to  Vote  its  own  extinction  ?  and  if  this  be 
a  question  with  respect  to  Ireland,  a  similar  one  applies  to  Grei^ 
Britain,  Whether  the  present  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  or 
liasf  not  a  right  to  accede  to  an  union?  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  this  subject,  and  the  question  would  stiU  remain  unde- 
cided, unless  the  principle  on  which  it  mu3t  be  argued  was  pre- 
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viously  settled^  unless  a  previous  question  wAs  determined ;  and 
the  previous  question  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  What  is  the 
quantum  of  power,  what  the  quality  of  trust  confided  consti- 
tutionally by  the  constituents  to  their  representatives  in  parlia^ 
ment  ?  On  this  previous  point  men  are  not  likely  to  come  to 
any  unanimity  of  opinion :  but  on  an  agreement  on  this  point 
depends  the  decision  of  parliamentary  rights  and  parliamentary 
conipetency.  •  Some  men  dislike  all  discussion  of  competency 
and  rights :  I  cannot  agree  with  them ;  right  and  obligation  are 
correlative  terms ;  and  unless  we  understand  what  is  right,  how 
can  we  understand  our  obligation  not  to  do  wrong  ? 

"  There  is  another  question  of  high  importance.  Whether  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  being  a  great  majority  of  the  people, 
have  or  have,  not  a  right  to  somjs  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
3lid  to  the  removal  of  all  civil  disabilities  ?     This  question  be- 
comes more  perplexed,  as  to  both  parts  of  it,  but  especially  iEis  to 
the  former  part  of  it,  than  at  the  first  view  it  may  appear  to  any 
one  to  be,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  property,  by  which  such 
an  establishment  must  be  maintained,  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  who  will  not  receive  any  direct 
and  immediate  benefit  firom  such  an  establishment.     Whenever 
this  question  is  agitated,  and  the  sooner  perhaps  it  is  agitated 
and  settled  the  better,  I  hope  it  will  be  remembered,  that  nothing 
clan  be  expedient  to  be  done  which  it  is  not  just  and  lawfiil  to  do ; 
but  that  many  things  may  be  right,  just,  and  lawful  to  be  done, 
which  may  not,  politically  speaking,  be  expedient  to  be  done. 
And  to  Protestants  and  Catholics  I  would  recommend  the  advice 
of  an  ancient  father  of  the  church,  who,  in  composing  the  ani- 
mosities of  contending  religious  parties^  coimselled  each  side  to 
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g^^  up  Uttle;  thJBgi^  that  both  sides  might  obtain  great  things, —« 
n^tccb  tranquillity,  and  concord* 

/<  There  is  a  third  question  more  important,  if  possible,  thitn 
ejltti^  of  the  other  two;  and  of  so  difficult  a  nature,  that  die 
most  prospective  wisdom  of  the  n^ost  consummate  statesman 
cannot  decide  upon  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  Whether  the 
3]jtish  constitution  will  or  will  not  undergo  some  change  j  and, 
if  any,  what  change,  from. the  introduction  of  Irish*members  into 
our  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ?     On  these  and  similar  questions, 
US  well  as  on  commercial  advantages  and  disadvantages  attend- 
ing an  union,  I  could  speak  at  some  length;  but  I  purposely 
decline  entering  into  detdl  on  any  of  them ;  and  I  do  this,  partly 
from  thinking  that  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for  such  discussion, 
partly  from  a  persuasion  that  those  to  whom  this  great  matter 
will  be  intrusted  do  not  stand  in  need  of  my  advice  on  any  point, 
and  principally  from  my  dislike  to  appearing  forward  in  obtruding 
my  political  speculations  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  having 
no  ambition  whatever  to  affect  the  character  of  a  statesman, — a 
^lairacter,  indeed,  when  wisely  and  honourably  sustained,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  human  happine^,  but  which  does  not  befit 
a  retired  and  unconnected  churchman,  who  wishes  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  contempli^ions  of  quite  a  different 
tendency* 

,  ^<  On  the  subject  of  the  union,  as  iar  as  it  respects  Ireland, 
three  different  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  that  country.  The 
first  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  an  union  with  Great 
Britain  is  the  most  probable  and  effectual  means  of  securing,  of 
enlarging,  and  rendering  perman^it  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
Whatever  may  be  the  numbers,  character,  or  situation  of  the 
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persons  who  entertain  this  opinion,  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying 
th^  I  concur  in  sentiment  with  them.  A  second  opinion  isi 
that  British  connection  is,  indeed,  ess^itial  to  Irish  prosperity, 
but  that  British  union  will  be  destructive  of  that  prosperity. 
This  opinion  has  been  supported  by  men  of  such  approved  inte- 
grity, and  of  such  acknowledged  ability,  by  men  every  way  so 
respectable,  that  I  suspect  my  own  faculties  of  reasoning  when  I 
presume  to  differ  from  them.  In  an  ordinary  mode  of  reasonings 
one  would  say  that  if  British  connection  is  essential  to  Imh 
{»:o^erity,  then  the  closer  that  connection  is,  the  greater  will  b« 
that  prosperity ;  this  I  say.  My  Lords,  would  be  an  ordinary  in- 
ference, unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  connection,  when  it  haa 
approached  to  a  certain  degree  of  proximity,  changes  at  once  its 
nature;  like  some  physical  powers  which  are  attractive  to  a  cer-» 
tain  distance,  and  then  become  repulsive.  The  present  bond  a£ 
connection  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  that  of  their  having  the 
same  King ;  the  proposed  bond  is  that  of  their  having  the  same 
legislature.  How  slight  the.  former  bond  is,  has  been  so  fully 
shown  by  a  noble  Secretary,  in  a  former  debate  on  this  subject, 
that  I  will  not  say  one  word  upon  it :  but  surely  it  requires  no 
depth  of  argumentation  to  apprdiend  that  if  a  connection  with  a 
third  part  of  a  legislature  be  useful,  one  with  the  whole  legislature 
will  be  abundantly  more  useftd ;  for  the  first  is  liable  to  be  ob- 
structed in  its  efficiency,  or  wholly  destroyed,  by  many  Ibrese^i 
And  many  unforeseen  circimistances :  but  the  last  can  meet  with 
no  impediment  in  its  operation,  and  can  only  be  destroyed  by, 
^rifiat  can  never  be  taken  into  deliberaticm,  a  dissolution  of  the 
government  itself.  '      '' 
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«^  But  it  is  probable  that  I  do  not  perfectly  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  British  Connection  ;  and  there  is  no.  greater; 
source  of  error  in  reasoning,  than  the  using  terms  without  annex- 
ing to  them  definite  ideas. 

<<  Is  it  then  meant  by  British  connection,  on  which  Irish  pros-^ 
perity  is  said  to  depend,  that  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  are  to  be  crippled  in  operation,  and  limited  in  extent,  in 
order  that  those  of  Ireland  may  be  invigorated  and  enlarged  ?  — 
No  ;  the  Irish  are  too  liberal  a  people,  to  have  formed  so  selfisb 
an  expectation.  Is  it  meant  by  British  connection,  that  the  lands 
and  property,  of  Great  Britadn.  are  to  be  mortgaged  to  the  last 
guinea  in  building,  equipping,  and  maintaining  fleets  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coasts-  and  the  commerce  of  Ireland?  No;  the 
Irish  are  too  just  a  people  to  desire  that  Great  Britain  should 
make  so  dear  a  sacrifice.  Is  it  meant  by  British  connection,  that 
when  Ireland  shall  have  become  rich  and  powerful,  and  shatt 
have,  established  a  beneficial  commerce  with  Holland,  Spain,. 
France,,  or  any  other  country,  and  Great  Britain  having  declared 
war  against  any  of  those  countries,  is  it  meant  that  Ireland  shall 
be.  at  liberty  to  remain  at  peace,  and  to  prosecute  her  commercial 
advantages,  leaving  Great  Britain  to  fight  her  own  battles  ?  No; 
Ireland  is  too  wise  a  nation  not  fo  see,  that  this  conduct  would  be 
a  direct  separation.  What  then  can  be  meant  by  British  con- 
nection, except  this;  —  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  for; 
evei;  have  the  same  fi*iends  and  the  same  foes ;  that  they  shall 
have  a  common  strength;  that  this  common  strength  shall  be 
supported  by  a  common  purse,  to  which  each  shall  contribute 
according  to  its  ability;  that  this  common  strength  shall  be. 
directed  by  a  coincidence,  or  rather  by  an  identity  of  councils ; 
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that  GreiEit  Britain  shall  make  no  laws  injurious  to  Ireland^  not , 
Ireland  any  injurious  to  Great  Britain ;  that  there  shall  be  no 
oommercial  jealousies,  but  a  constant  reciprocation  of  benefits; 
in  a  word,  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  like  the  two 
arms  of  the  body,  never  disposed  to  quarrel  with  and  beat  each 
other,  but  always  ready  to  unite  their  efforts  in  defence  of  that 
common  body  from  which  both  derive  their  strei^h  and  vigour* 
If  all  this  is  meant  by  British  connection,  I  see  not  that  it  differsy 
except  in  name  and  efficiency,  fi-om  British  union;  and  if  les(» 
than  this  is  meant,  British  connection  wUl  be  destitute  of  that 
stability  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  permanency  of  Irish 
prosperity. 

^^  The  third  opinion  which  prevails  in  Ireland  on  this  subject, 
says,  that  British  connection  and  British  union  are  equally  and 
irreconcileably  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  This  opinion 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  been  privately  entertained  by  some 
individuals  for  many  years ;  but  it  has  not,  till  latdy,  been  piri^ 
lidy  avowed*  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  every  man  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor,  who  maintains  this  opinion  as  a  speculative  opinion  ;  but 
1^  who  will  maintain  it,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  preposterous  opi*- 
nion^  that  it  is  not  supported  by  any  experience  derived  from 
the.  history  of  *  nations,  that  it  is  not  bottomed  on  any  know- 
ledge of  himian-  nature,  and  that  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  that 
first  feature  of  political  wisdom  —  foresight 

^  I  will  speak  my  whole  ^  mind  on  this  point  Ireland,  as^  a 
grafi;  inserted  into  the  stock  of  the  British  empire,  may  throw  out 
hranches  in  ^very~  direction,  and  bear  fruit  on  every  twig ;  but/if 
you  separate  it  from  this  connection,  and  plant  it  in  a  swl  by 
itself,  it  will  neither  strike  root  downwards,  nor  bear  fruit  upwards, 
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fi^  ah  hundred  years,  though  it  should  be  left  to  itself,  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  its  neighbours.  But  this  Irish  graft  cannot  be 
Idfti  to  itself;  it  will  either  be  stunted  wad  overshadowed  by  the 
mighty  branching  of  the  British  oak,  or  it  will  be  poisoned  by  the 
pestilential  exhalations  of  the  trees  of  liberty  which  France  will 
plant  around  it,  — trees  which  have  hitherto  produced  no  fruit  in 
Europe  or  in  the  world,  except  the  apples  of  Sodom,  alluring 
to  the  eye,  but  bitter  and  poisonous  to  the  palata  Ireland 
cannot  stand  alone.  Would  to  God  that  there  was  moderation 
and  justice  enough  in  great  states,  to  permit  lesser  states  to 
enjoy  their  independence,  and  to  prosecute  their  interests  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  them :  but  this  is  a  system  of  politics 
more  to  be  wished  than  expected  in  the  present  condition  of 
Christian  morality.  Ireland  cannot  stand  alone;  she  must  of 
necessity  be  connected ;  nay,  she  must  for  her  own  safety,  in  the 
present  convulsed  state  of  Eurc^ean  politics,  in  the  present  pro- 
gress of  strange  political  opinions,  be  united  either  to  Great 
Britain  or  France.  She  is  not,  indeed,  at  liberty  to  make  her 
choice,  without  withdrawing  that  allegiance,  which  the  wisest  and 
best  men  in  Ireland  have  not,  I  am  convinced,  any  disposition  to 
withdraw  ;  but  if  she  were  unfettered  by  any  bond  of  connection, 
at  frdl  liberty  to  make  a  choice,  is  there  a  man  in  all  Ireland,  of 
a  good  heart  &ad  a  cool  head,  who  could  hesitate  in  preferring.an 
union  with  Great  Britain  to  one  with  France  ?  United  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  will  soon  become  a  lusty,  weU-looking, 
well-fed  limb  of  the  British  body  politic  j  united  with  France,  she 
would  be  a  withered,  shrivelled,  pc^ed,  starved  excrescaice, 
which  might  be  cut  off  and  thrown  aside,  .whenever  interest  or 
caprice  i^uld  render  a  separation  necessary. 
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*^  I  foresee^  with  great  satisfaction,  the  time  when,'  if  tHis 
union  ta'kes  pkce,  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  will  be  changed. 
The  overflowing  of  British  capital  will,  on  a  peace,  instead  of 
finding  its  way  into  France  or  America,  settle  in  Ireland.  It 
will,  in  time,  convert  the  bogs  of  that  country  into  corn-fields; 
it  will  cover  its  barren  mountains  with  forests ;  it  \dll  d^  its 
mines,  cut  its  canals,  erect  its  fabrics,  explore  new  channels  of 
commerce,  and  improve  the  old  ones ;  in  a  word,  by  suppljring 
labour,  it  will  render  the  people  industrious,  enlightened,  c6n«^ 
tented,  and  happy.  I,  My  Lords,  shall  not  live  to  see  the  effects 
of  this  measure,  for  great  objects  do  not  attain  their  full  perfect 
ti<m  at  once ;  but  our  posterity  will  see  them,  and  will  have  cause 
to  bless  the  enlarged  policy  of  two  legislatures,  which,  rising 
superior  to  petty  jealousies ;  which,  sacrificing  partial  interests  on 
the  altar  of  general  safety,  have  coalesced  into  one,  for  the 
benefit  of  both. 

^<  But  though  t  am,  on  the  most  dispassionate  grounds,  a  sin* 
cere  firiend  to  itn  union,  I  am  no  friend  to  its  being  accomplished, 
except  by  the  most  jtut  and  honourable  means.  An  union  parti-^ 
cipates  in  the  nature  of  a  contract ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly^ 
it  is  a  contract  of  the  highest  kind.  Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
every  contract,  that  therfe  should  be  the  free  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  founded  on  a  cool  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  and  on  a  persuasion  of  the  utility  to  be  derived  there- 
fix>m.  Ireland  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  persuaded  of  the  utility 
which  she  will  derive  from  this  union  j  nor  has  Ireland  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so  without  giving  offence,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  mean  to  give  any,)  yet,  I  think,  taken  a  cool  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject :  at  all  events,  she  does  not  yet  sean 
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disposed  to  l^ecome  a  party  to  tbie  contract     Under  such  circmn- 
Stancesy  the  contract  cannot,  in  mj  opinion,  be  fairly  entered 
into.     What,  then,  is  to  be  done?    Precisely  that  which. Great 
Britain  is  doing ;  and  is,  I  trust,-  prepared  to  do.,    Great  Britain 
is  giving  time  to  Ireland  to  consider  this,  subject  in  all  its  becff- 
ings;  and  Great  Britain  is,  I  trust,  prepared  to  say,  if  not  by 
words,  to  say  by  actions,  to  her  sister-kingdom,  —  Be  persuadedf 
that,  in  proposing  this  measure,  I  have  not  been  actuated  by  any 
sdfish,    insidious,   or  oppressive   views ;    be .  assured,    that   in 
prosecuting  what  has  been  proposed,    I  have  no  point  to  carry 
but  what  will  be  fiill  as  useful  to  Ireland  as  to  Great  Britain  : 
isonscious  of  the  integrity  of  my  intention,  and  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  the  measure,  had  I  the  means  of  influencing  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  to  a  corrupt  approbation  of  it,  I  would,  on  this 
occasion,  disdain  to  use  them.     I  will  not  tamper  with  the  cpn^ 
science  j  I  will  not  attempt  to  undermine  the  public  probity,  or 
to  assail  the  personal  independence  of  any  individual  in  Ireland. 
I  do  not  wish  any  man,  on  either  side  of  the  water,  to  support 
this  measure  from  a  principle  of  gratitude  for  favours  received, 
much  less  from  a  principle  of  expectation  of  favours  to  be  con- 
ferred; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  deprecate  all  opposition 
to  it,^  originating  in  local  prejudices,  partial  consideration,  indi- 
-vidual  interest ;  or,  in  what  is  least  deserving  the  attention  of  a 
wise 'man,  a  desire  of  piopular  applause.     AU  I  wish  is,  that  tjie 
subject  may  be  fully  and  intelligently  examined,  deliberately  dis- 
cussed, and  decided  freely.     Great  Britain  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  decision,  but  she  knows  hpw 
io  respect  the  independence  of  the  sister-kingdom,  and  will  acqui- 
eeee  in  the  decisi<«,  be  it  what  it  may.     Such,.  My  Lords,  I 
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humbly  thinks  \b  the  language,  such  the  conduct  which  Great 
Britain  should  use;  and  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  ha» 
been  said  in  this  House  concerning  free  consent,  she  is  disposed 
to  use  towards  Ireland.  It  is  a  conduct  conformable  to  the  eternal 
rules  of  immutable  justice ;  it  is  suited  to  the  magnanimity  of  this 
great  nation ;  it  is  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affections,  and  to 
rivet  the  regard  of  the  high-sp;rited  indeed,,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  the  wftrm-hearted  people  of  Ireland. 

**  I  have  detained  Your  Lordships  too  long,  and  in  doing  so, 
I  have  probably  done  as  much  violence  to  my  own  feelings  as  to 
your  patience ;  for  I  do  feel,  a  daily  increasing  reluctance  to  the 
mingling  in  public  political  debate.  But  this  great  subject  has 
compelled  me  to  come  forward.  I  perceive  that  every  thing 
which  is  dear  to  us  as  individuals,  as  fathers  of  families,  aa 
members  of  civil  society,  is  at  stake.  The  wild  ambition  of 
France  supported  on  the  right  hand  by  the  annihilating  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  supported  on  the  lefl  by  the  wicked  hopes  of  the 
idle  and  the  profligate,  to  rise  to  distinction  by  public  confusion, 
and  every  where  assisted,  except  in  this  happy  country,  by  forms 
of  government  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  to  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  can  feel  little  attachment ;  this  ambition, 
t;hus  supported,  thus  assisted,  is  stalking  like  a  desolating  fiend 
throughout  the  earth,  and  wherever  it  puts  its  iron  foot  it 
crushes,  with  undistinguished  ruin,  all  orders  of  men,  and  levels 
with  the  ground  every  civil,  every  ecclesiastical  constitution, 

*^  When  I  view  this  monster  at  a  distance,  I  contemplate  it 
w:ith  abhorrence ;  its  nearer  approach,  if  it  must  approach  nearer, 
I  shall  view,  not  without  anxiety,  but  without  despondency.  The 
good  providence  of  God  may,  and  I  trust  it  wiU,  and  unless  the 
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sons  of  the  nation  obstruct  its  influence,  we  may  be  tiertwi  that  it 
i^  defend  us  from  the  enemy ;  but  no  human  merais  (I  speak 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart),  no  human  means  can  be  devised 
more  suited  to  this  end  than  a  liberal,  cordial,  legislative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.*' 

When  I  sat  down,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Horsdey)  com- 
plimented me  with  saying,  that  he  had  never  heard  such  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  should  never  hear  such 
another.  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  having  extorted,  as  it 
were,  this  praise  from  a  man  who  did  not  like  me;  but  the 
satisfaction  which  I  received  from  the  Bishop's  commendation 
was  far  inferior  to  that,  which  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton  gave  me,  to  whom  I  was  very  little  known:  — 

«  My  Lord,  Nerot's  Hotel,  April  13. 1799. 

*^  Though  I  fedi  very  strongly  the  impertinence  and  impro^ 
priety  I  am  guilty  of,  yet  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  expires*^ 
sing  the  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  have  received  from 
reading  Your  Lordship's  most  eloquent,  nervous,  convincing,  and 
unaswerable  speech  on  the  Union  with  Ireland.  Happy  it  would 
be  fbr  us  if  Your  Lordship's  counsels  and  opinions  were  always 
followed  and  put  in  execution.  I  must  entreat  you  to  forgive  the 
freedom  of  these  few  lines, 

*^  And  am,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  regard, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

*^Jos.  Wabton.'' 
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Iltp^gh  the  colouring  of  thi^  qompliment^  ia,  {  tm  9en8ib}e, 
oyerc)iargi^9  yet,  I  should  beU^  my  feeliugs  if  I  did  nqt  own  i^l^^t 
it  gave  me  great  pleasure ;  fpr  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  a  scholar^ 
4nd  not  only  a  scholar  but  a  man  of  taste,  and  not  only  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  taste,  but  what,  at  that  time,  was  a  rare  character 
indeed,  a  genuine  whig. 

In  a  few  days  after  I  had  made  this  speech,  I  set  forward  into 
Westmoreland.  Whilst  I  was  on  the  road  Lord  Grenville  brought 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  one  Flower  of  Cambridge, 
for  having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  in  publishing 
something  against  my  speech  ;  what  that  something  was  I  never 
deigned  to  enquire.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  the  House 
was,  as  I  remember,  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  a  fine  of 
100^.  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Grenville  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  for  I  thought  myself  the  more  obliged  to  him  as  I  had  no 
acquaintance  with  His  Lordship,  and  was  wholly  ignorant  that  I 
had  been  the  object  of  Mr.  F1owct*s  abuse :  — 

''  My  Lord,  Calgarth  Park,  Kendal,  May  lOth^  17fl9l 

^^  I  YESTERDAY  Icamcd  from  the  newspapers  what  has  passed  in 
the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  Mr.  Flower.  I  am  sensible  that 
Your  Lordship  has  taken  up  this  matter  from  your  great  atten- 
tion to  the  public  service  ;  yet  I  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  the 
liberty  of  returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  protection  which  you 
have  thereby  afforded  to  myself 

^  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  the  person  and  character  of 
Mr.  Flower,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  his  of^ 
fence  j  I  cannot  therefore,  with,  propriety,  interfere  in  soliciting 
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a  mitigation  of  piinishment ;  but  if  any  applicaition  should  be 
made  to  the  House  for  that  purpose,  I  will  trouble  Your  Lord-^ 
ship  to  say,  that  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  as  an  individual,  will 
feel  much  more  satisfaction  in  forgiving  the  man's  malignity  than 
in  avenging  it 

**  I  have  the  honoiu*  to  be,  &c 

''  R.  Landaff.'* 

Lard  GrenviUe\  Answer^  dated  Dropmore^  May  14.  1799. 

«  My  Lord, 
'^  In9fAS  this  morning  honoured  with  Your  Xiordship's  obl^oig 
letter.  In  the  instance  to  which  it  relates,  I  have  only  discharged 
a  public  duty,  but  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  availed  myself  of 
the  occasion  to  express  my  respect  for  the  character  of  a  person, 
whose  exertions  in  the  defence  of  religion  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  real  cause  of  the  scandalous  and  unprovoked  calumnies 
against  him.  If  any  application  is  made  to  the  House  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Flower,  I  will  not  fail  to  obey  Your  Lordship's  com- 
mands. 

''  I  am,  &c 

^  Grenville." 

The  union  with  Ireland  took  place  in  the  following  yeiur,  but  I 
spoke  no  more  in  parliament  on  that  subject  The  Ardibishop  oi 
Canterbury  had  asked  my  opinion  relative  to  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, and  I  sent  to  him  the  following  letter^  dated  Great  George- 
Street,  5th  March,  1800 :  — 
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^*  My  Lord  Archbishop, 

"  1  THINK  the  act  of  parliament  proposed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashell  and  Dr.  Duigenan  to  be  wholly  unnecessary ;  but  I 
approve  of  the  addition  to  the  fifth  article  suggested  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  I  approve,  however,  of  this  addition  merely 
as  it  may  tend  to  conciliate  those  who  seem  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions for  the  security  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  not  as  thinking 
it  in  any  d^ee  requisite  for  that  end,  which  is  in  no  degree  en- 
dangered by  the  union. 

**  An  united  convocation  will  sufficiently  unite  the  churches 
of  England  and  Ireland,  both  at  present,  and  as  to  all  ftiture 
changes,  if  it  should  ever  be  thought  expedient  to  make  any ; 
and  as  to  identification,  the  churches  are  at  present  identified, 
not  only  in  the  leading  principles  of  Protestantism  and  Episco* 
pacy,  but  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship ;  or  if  in  any  of 
these  points  there  should  be  a  little  difierence,  I  see  not  the 
utility  of  aiming  at  a  perfect  coincidence  in  them  ;  and  I  dread 
the  discussion  of  matters,  in  themselves,  probably,  not  essential 
to  Christianity,  and  likely  to  produce  religious  dissensions  be* 
tween  the  two  kingdoms. 

**  Above  all  things,  I  wish  the  Church  of  England  to  forbear 
iiffecting  a  superiority  over  that  of  Ireland,  by  attempting  to  ob- 
tain an  appellant  jurisdiction  for  the  See  of  Canterbmy. 

^*  Your  Grace,  I  hope,  will  pardon  the  freedom  of  these  re- 
marks, on  account  of  the  sincerity  with  whidi  they  are  made. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  no  obstacles  should  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  union  from  any  quarter;  and  I  fear  some  dissatisfaction 
may  arise  in  the  hearts  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  if 
we  do  not  leave  their  church  entirely  to  their  own  management, 

u  u 
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and  as  much  as  possible  in  the  precise  state  in  >^hicli  it  now 
stands. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.        ' 

"  R.  Landapf.*? 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  to  whom  I  had  $howh 

an  Essay  on  Original  Sin.  - 

«*  Your  Grace  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Essay  on  Original  Sirij 
I  certainly  have  it  some-where,  but  know  not  where  to  look  for 
it  I  will  endeavour  to  find  it,  and  to  make  it  less  unworthy 
Your  Grace's  inspection.  I  have  said  that  I  will  endeavour  t6 
find  it,  but  this  endeavour  will  depend  on  my  mind  again  re- 
ceiving a  bent  towards  such  enquiries.  I  once  had  determined 
to  writ6  some  eissays  on  theological  subjects ;  bilt  I  detest  con- 
tention, and  I  soon  perceived  that  the  freedom  of  my  researches 
would  expose  me  to  much  censure,  and  involve  me  in  most  un^- 
charitable  altercation  with  the  ignorant,  the  intolerant,  and  the 
orthodox.  At  an  earlier  period  of  life  I  should  not  have  re* 
gretted  these  consequences  ;  but  as  we  grow  old,  we  grow  fond 
of  peace,  and  unwillingly  engage  in  pursuits  likely  to  disturb 
eur  tranquillity.  I  am  moreover  so  entirely  occupied  in  pro^ 
viding  for  my  family^  by  improving  the  few  estates  I  have 
bought,  that  I  have  not  leisure  to  become  learned ;  and  to  write 
on  any  subject  without  going  to  the  bottom  of  it,  would  be  dis- 
honourable to  HiyselfJ  and  useless  to  tiie  public. 

"I  have  explained  clearly  enough  what  sort  of  union  with  Ire- 
land it  is  that  I  wish  for,  and  have  no  doubt  of  swh  an  union 
being  i^  the  highest  degree  useful  to  both  countries.     I  may  h6 


iDustaketi  in  this  judgment,  but  I  have  yet  heard  no  reasons  whi(^ 
induce  me  to  change  it  There  occur,  however,  so  many  contiik? 
gencies  in  all  political  concerns,  that  I  am  Apt  to  suspect  my  own 
fiipeculation  on  such  points,  and  am  not  very  eager  in  giving  credife 
to  the  foresi^t  of  other  men.  As  to  reform,  I  wish  it  may  be 
accomplished,  but  I  am  not  authorised,  either  by  the  history  of 
this  country,  or  of  any  other  that  I  ever  read  of,  to.  expect  that 
a  rich  and  corrupted  state  will  ever  be  reformed  without  being 
revolutionised,  and  a  revolution  is  not,  I  believe,  the  wish  of  the 
bestj&iends  of  a  reform* 

^*  I  am,  &C. 
:-  .  -  *^  R.  Landaff/' 

**  •  •     .'         \  ^- 

In  May,  1800,  when  there  was  a  Bill  before  the  House  of  Lords^ 
to  prevent  persons  convicted  of  the  crime  of  adultery  fix)m  inter- 
marrying with,  each  other,  I  received  a  very  serious  and  sensible 
letter,  from  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  no  acquaintance^  ret- 
commending  it  to  me  to  write  a  tract,  investigating  the  cause  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  crime  of  adultery  in  the  present  age,  and 
requesting  me  to  inform  him  whether  I  would  think  of  adopting 
the  hint  he  had  given.  I  thought  the  subject  tob  important  to 
be  superficially  treated,  and  had  no  inclination  to  enter  deeply 
into  it,  and  therefore  merely  sent  him  the  subjoined  note: -~ 

^  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  May  17.  1800- 

.  ^*  I  m:turn  you  thanks,  for  the  flattering  manner  in  whiibh  you 

are  pleased  to  express  yourself  concerning  my  feeble  exideavoiHrt 

in  the  service  of  religion  and  morality,  and  at  the  same  timt 

-    .    ...  ujj-2-  .   
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inform  you  that  1  have  ho  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  subject  yorf 
mention. 

<<  The  morals  of  all:  nations  have  been  ruined  by  their  riches^ 
and  Great  Britain  will  not  escape  the  usual  catastrophe.  Luxury 
makes  men  poor;  poverty  combined  with  luxury  induces  men,  and 
women  too,  to  marry,  not  from  mutual  liking  and  an  approbation 
of  a  virtuous  character,  but  from  interest.  Where  there  is  no 
liking,  there  will  soon  be  great  indifference ;  disgust  follows  indif- 
ference ;  and  the  silly  principle  that  there  can  be  nothing  wrong 
in  doing  what  so  many  people  do,  finishes  the  business  of  matri- 
monial felicity,  and  paves  the  way  to  adultery. 

^  I  am,  &C. 

"  R.  Landaff." 

In  1793,  I  wrote  the  preliminary  observations  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  agricultural  report  of  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, ^id  intended  to  have  written  the  whole  report  But  on 
Mr.  Pringle*s  being  employed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  sur- 
vey the  county,  I  gave  up  my  own  design,  and  lent  him  what  assist- 
ance I  could.  The  country  is  indebted  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  his  patriotism  sug- 
gested the  plan,  and  his  perseverance  surmounted  all  the  diffi- 
cidties  which  attended  the  obtaining  a  charter,  and  setting  the 
scheme  afloat  by  becoming  the  first  president.  I  was  one  of  the 
thirty  ordinary  members  of  the  Board,  and  was  constant  in  my 
attendance  at  its  meetings,  whenever  I  was  in  London.  Towards 
the  end  of  1799,  I  received  from  the  president  a  plan  for  estab- 
Ushmg  (by  a  company  of  subscribers)  experimental  farms  in  the 
different  counties,  to  which  I  sent  the  following  answer :  — 
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"  Dear  Sir  John, 
<«  I  ADMIRE  the  activity  of  your  mind,  which  is  incessantly 
prompting  you  to  exertions  for  the  public  good,  and  feel  a  great 
mortification  when  my  ideas  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  yours. 
**  I  cannot  form  a  clear  judgment  as  to  the  utility  of  experi- 
mental farms,  unless  I  knew  more  of  the  detail  of  conducting 
them*  But  I  own,  in  the  present  view  I  have  of  them,  I  do  not 
think  they  will  be  attended  with  much  utility,  and  they  certainly 
will  be  attended  with  an  enormous  expense,  even  if  managed  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  honesty ;  and,  if  carelessly  and  fraudu- 
lently managed,  with  much  vexation  and  anxiety  to  those  con- 
cerned in  their  success. 

"  Most  of  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
British  agriculture,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  country,  under 
their  own  superintendence,  or  that  of  their  immediate  agents.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Ijord 
Egremont,  and  others  of  similar  dispositions  and  abilities,  (if  such 
can  be  found,)  in  the  different  counties,  will  do  more  towards 
perfecting  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  by  trying  experiments 
on  their  own  estates,  than  by  any  experimental  farms,  however 
numerous,  under  the  direction  of  any  Society,  however  enlightened. 
[To  the  above  names  may  now  justly  be  added,  those  of  Cook  and 
Curwen.] 

"  There  is  a  great  mass  (to  use  a  phrase  of  which  you  are  fond) 
of  agricultural  knowledge  already  collected  in  Young's  works,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
G>mmerce,  in  the  Bath  letters  and  papers,  in  your  agricultural 
surveys,  (for  I  must  give,  not  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  you, 
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the  merit  of  having  formed  them,)  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
publications  In  6ur  own  and  in  other  languages  j  but  this  mass  is 
an  imiigesta  molesj  it  must  be  resolved  into  distinct  parts,  smd 
arranged  under  proper  heads»  before  it  can  be  of  much  use  to 
practical  &rmers.  Till  this  is  done,  till  what  is  certainly  known 
is  distinguished  from  what  is  doubtfully  conjectured,  I  profess  I 
do  not  expect  much  infi^nnation  from  experimental  farms,  nor 
see  the  possibility  of  conducting  them  with  intelligence. 

^*  There  are  many  problems  respecting  the  cultivation  of  land^ 
which  do  not  admit  a  solution,*  because  the  success  or  the  £ulure 
ef  the  experiments,  which  should  be  made  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem,  depend  more  upon  the  nature  of  the  weather,  which 
cannot  be  fbreseai,  than  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  mode  of 
management  Thus  from  one  experinient,  it  may  appear  that 
drilling  wheat  is  the  most  profitable  mode  of  culture ;  from  anor 
ther,  that  dibbling  it  is  preferable ;  and  from  a  third,  that  sowing 
it  broad-cast  is  the  best,  according  as  the  season  happens  to  be  hot 
or  cold,  wet  or  dry. 

"  But  I  perceive  that  I  am  entering  into  a  long  discussion,  and 
raising  objections  instead  of  removing  them :  the  conclusion  i^ 
that,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  advantage  from  your  plan,  I 
will  take  a  share  in  it  As  to  the  great  men  in  the  city  supporting 
it,  if  you  do  but  exhibit  the  shadow  of  a  guinea  to  be  caught 
an  hundred  years  hence,  they  will  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  it ; 
but  the  old  proberb,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidanij  should  teach  them 
not  to  range  beyond  the  field  of  Change- Alley. 

«  I  am,  &c 

"  R.  Landaff.*? 
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'  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Agvicul^ 
ture,  and  he  was  turned  out  of  that  office  in  a  very  unhandsome 
manner.  On  some  occasion  or  other  he  had  opposed  Mr.  Fitt  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  gentleman,  on  the  day  fixed 
for  the  annual  election  of  a  president,  suddenly  excited  a  very 
unexpected*  opposition;  and  by  sending  a  g]:eat  many  i^ficial 
members  to  vote,  none  of  whom  had  ever  attended  a  single 
meeting  of  the  Board,  Lord  Somerville  was  elected  presid^it  I 
know  not  whoiSte  disgrace  was  the  greatest, -~  that  of  the  minister 
who  planned  such  a  miserable  manoeuvre,  or  that  of  the  men 
who  degraded  their  high  stations  by  assisting  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it  A  yeM  or  two  after  this.  Lord  Carrington  was  made 
president ;  and  I  was  asked  by  him,  but  declined,  to  become  a 
vice-president  In  1800,  His  Lordship  sent  me  an  account  of 
the  premiums  which  the  Board  ofiered  for  essays,  On  the  best 
means  of  converting  certain  portions  of  grassland  into  tillage 
without  exhausting  the  soil,  and  of  returning  the  same  to  grass, 
after  a  certain  period,  in  an  improved  state,  or  at  .least  without 
injury.  This  subject  had  been  recommended  to  the  considemtion 
of  the  Board  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  were 
then  employed  in  examining  into  the  causes  of  the  then  scarcity 
of  bread-corn.  I  sent  the  following  answer  to  this  communication, 
in  hopes  that  His  Lordship  might  suggest  something  really  use- 
ftd  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate :  — 

"My  Lord,  Calgarth  Park,  26th  Dec  1800* 

"  I  WILL  not  fail  to  circulate  the  advertisements  which  you 

have  sent  me,  though  I  have  no  expectation  of  there  arising  in^ 

this  district  any  candidate  for  the  premium  which  the  Board  of 
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Agriculture  has  oflfered.  The  plough  is  seldom  put  into  the 
ground  in  Westmoreland,  till  moss  has  destroyed  the  herbage. 
Artificial  grasses  have  begun  to  be  sown  in  some  parts,  but  the 
example  is  not  yet  generally  followed.  * 

"  The  Board  will  probably  receive  many  essays  [it  did  actually 
receive  above  300],  and  your  secretary  might  compile  from  his 
own  works,  and  from  numerous  other  agricultural  publications, 
as  good  a  one  as  any  you  will  receive.  Almost  every  point,  on 
which  the  Board  desires  information,  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed, and  experimentally  decided  But  I  do  not  expect  much 
advantage  to  result  from  the  publication  of  such  essays  as  the 
Board  requires,  however  excellent  they  may  be.  They  will  never 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  generality  of  farmers ;  they  will  be 
hastily  perused  by  a  few,  be  soon  laid  on  the  shelf  by  them,  and 
be  forgotten  in  a  twelvemonth  by  alL 

"  I  am  glad  that  the  Board  has  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of 
withholding  any  premium  j  in  my  opinion  it  will  have  great 
occasion  for  the  discreet  exercise  of  that  power,  if  it  would  escape 
the  imputation  of  having  (though  with  the  most  honourable 
intention)  misapplied  the  public  money. 

"  Neither  this,  or  any  other  country  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  sufficiency  of  bread-corn  for  its  inhabitants,  ought  ever 
to  rely  on  the  importation  of  that  commodity.  This  reliance, 
however,  will,  even  in  a  country  naturally  fertile,  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  when  the  wages  of  manufacturers  exceed  those  of 
husbandmen;  and  this  is  at  present  the  case  in  Great  Britaixu 
The  high  wages  moreover  of  farming-servants,  and  the  high 
price  pf  farming-utensils,  are  a  great  obstruction  to  tillage ;   and 
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have,  in  fact,  induced  thousands  of  fanners  to  turn  their  lands 
from  tillage  to  pasturage. 

"  That  the  lands  of  this  kingdom,  if  they  were  all  cultivated  asf 
tiiey  might  be,  would  maintain  one  third  or  one  half  more  inha-' 
bitants  than  they  do  at  present,  is  a  proposition  of  which  I  have 
no  doubt;  but  I  do  doubt -extremely  whether,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  coimtry,  they  will  ever  attain  that  desirable 
degree  of  cultivation. 

"  I  have  heard  much,  and  I  have  read  much  about  the  pro- 
priety of  passdng  a  general  enclosure  bill ;  but  if  it  were  passed 
to-morrow,  the  present  high  price  of  labour  would  almost  wholly 
6bstruct  the  bringing  waste  land  into  cultivation,  and  unless^ 
waste  lands  are  brought  into  cultivation,  the  enclosure  of  C(ymr' 
mon  fields  will,  as  to  the  production  of  grain,  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

"  Whilst  we  continue  masters  of  the  ocean,  and  whilst  our 
commerce  supplies  us  with  foreign  wealth  to  purchase  com  in 
foreign  markets,  it  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  grow  corn  or  buy  corn,  whether  our  people  are 
manufacturers  or  peasants.  There. is  some  truth  in  this  position; 
yet  our  security  as  a  nation,  (as  far  as  that  security  is  connected 
with  the  feeding  of  the  people,)  ought,  I  think,  to  be  bottomed- 
on  a  more  solid  foundation. 

"  The  government,  in  my  opinion,  would  well  employ  ten 
ipillions  of  money,  or  a  much  larger  sum,  if  a  larger  should  be 
found  necessary,  in  bringing  into  cultivation  every  acre  of  waste 
land  in  this  kingdom  and  in  Ireland.  By  cultivation  I  mean, 
Tillage^  Pasturage^  and  Plantation.  I  consider  this  as  an  object 
of  the  very  first  political  importance,  and  most  deserving  the 

X  X 
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iitta:itio!ki  c^  the  rainiater,  and  of  every  othJer  enlightened  states- 
man. When  our  barren  mountains  shall  be  covered  with  firs 
and  larchos)  and  the  batrenest  will  grow  larches^  we  shall  have 
deftl,  pitchs  tar,  rosin^  turpentine,  within  ourselves,  instead  of 
impditing  thetn  at  an  enormous  expense  from  other  countries ; 
and  where  food  for  an  increased  peculation  shall  be  produced 
from  an  increased  tillage  and  pasturage,  we  may  be  less  anxious 
about  expensive  continental  alliances^  than  either  we  or  our  ancestors 
have  been. 

'  «  The  improvement  here  m^itioned  I  hrfve  always  had  mudi 
at  heart;  it  certainly  might  be  made,  and  well  and  profitably 
made ;  but  as  I  have  no  expectation  of  seeing  any  thing  attempted 
on  ii  great  scale,  I  forbear  troubling  either  Your  Lordship  or 
mysdf  with  entering  into  aay  detail  on  the  subject  —  A  matter 
of  less  importance  than  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  land,  yet 
sufficiently  worthy  of  attention,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  my 
consideration  «~-^^e  taking  qf  the  tax  on  cotds  carried  coaO^^wisej 
aEod  wed  m  burning  lime. 

'  ^  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  is  a  great  obstruction  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
Lime  is  an  useful  manure  for  most  lands,  but  especially  for  waste 
Iknds  which  are  covered  with  heath,  furze,  ferns,  &c«  If  laid,  in 
proper  quantities,  on  such  lands,  it  changes  them,  without  farther 
trouble  or  expense^  into  vfduable  pastures ;  and,  if  the  improve- 
menit  is  carried  farther,  these  pastures  become  good  arable  land. 
On  account  of  the  deamess  of  coal,  many  millions  of  toiis  of 
limestone  reniain  unbumed,  which,  if  converted  into  lime,  would 
be  spread,  with  the  most  beneficial  efiect,  both  on  productive  and 
(In  unprodnctivei  landsi. 
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<^  I  am  writing ^at  a  greater. length  than  f  intended,  Imviiig  Ho 
wish  to  trouble  the  Boahl  with  my  speculations,  but  merely  a 
desure  to  give  yourself  a  testiwony  of  that  esteem  with  wWttb 
r  have  the  hbhbur  to  be,  &c 

^^  R.  Landafp*'^ 

I  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Custom-House  the  following 
account  of  the  amcumt  of  the  coal  duties.  Total  amount  of  Ae 
duties  on  coals. ei^orted  in  the  year  1801,  92,552/.  ISs.  2d.— 
Total  amount  of  the  duties  on  coals  carried  coastwise,  distinguish- 
ing, 1st,  th(B  coals  in^ported  into  London,  and,  2d,  the  Out-Ports : 
London,  387,609/.  !l3«.  iOfi/.  —  Gut-Ports,  134,404/:  9^  4^1  — • 
Now  if  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  from  coal  used  in  the  burning 
of  lime,  supposing  that  duty,  even  with  the  frauds  which  might 
be  committed,  to  amount  to  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  be  trifling  j  and  much  more 
lime  would  be  burned  than  is  now  burned,  and  in  lesij  than  fifty 
years  some  millionis  of  acres  wmild  be  brought  into  cultivation 
which  must,  without  lime,  remain  in  the  unproductive  state  they 
have  hitherto  been ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  to  th^  revenue 
from  the  increase  of  barley,  &c 

There  has  been  much  more  conjecture  arid  less  certainty  con- 
cerning the  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the  country,  than  there 
ought  to  have  been  concerning  .a  matter  of  such  importance,  and 
capable  of  ascertcfinnitent.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  government 
suffers  itself  to  tehiaih  in  ignorance  on  such  a  subject,. at. a  time 
when,  from  the  state  of  Europe,  we  are  peculiarly  called'  upoa 
to  rely  on  our  own  resourcea     Why  not  order  ^  every,  county  in 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  parochially. surveyed;  the  survey 
to  contain  the  number  of  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  &c, 
the  quantity .  of  hay  ground,  and  of  enclosed  pasture,  and  of 
wastes  and  commons,  and  other  particulars  which  mi^t  be 
mentioned.  The  expense  might  either  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
grants,  or  defrayed  in  each  county  by  a  rate ;  and  the  survey  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  when 
made,  delivered  to  parliament  This  idea  might  be  enlarged  into 
another  Domesday  Book,  comprehending  a  description  of  every 
^estate  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom ;  government  would  then 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  land  of  the  country ;  and  well  cultivated 
land  is  not  only  the  surest  support  of  the  population  and  strength 
of  a  country,  but  the  fittest  object  of  taxation.  But  whilst  the 
time  and  talents  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  nation  are  miserably 
consumed  in  securing,  or  in  acquiring,  parliamentary  majorities, 
what  can  be  expected,  even  from  them?  And  as  to  minor 
statesmen  (who  are  most  prone  to  condemn  what  they  cannot 
understand),  you  may  as  reasonably  expect  to  thrust  a  cannon 
bi^l  into  the  muzzle  of  a  musket,  as  to  make  a  little-minded 
man  comprehend  either  the  practicability  or  the  utility  of  a  great 
political  object. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Wilbetforce. 

''  My  dear  Sir,  AprU  1st,  1800. 

"  YouB  great  and  unceasing  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause 

of  virtue  and  religion,  deserve  and  have  obtained  the  applause  and 

good  will  of  all  serious  men ;   and  I  know  not  any  person  to 

whom  I  can  communicate  my  notions  on  two  points,  respecting 
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the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  with  greater  pro- 
bability of  having  them  well  considered,  and,  if  thought  usdul 
and  practicable,  brought  into  effect 

"  The  parish-churches  of  this  metropolis  are  greatly  too  few  to 
afford  an  opportimity  of  attending  divine  service  to  the  iricreaising 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  and  this  inconvenience  is  much  aug- 
mented by  the  pews  which  have  been  erected  in  them.  What 
I  would  propose  is — the  building  an  additional  number  of  new 
churches,  each  on  a  large  scale,  in  proper  situations,  which  should 
have  no  appropriated  seats,  but,  being  furnished  merely  with 
benches,  should  be  open  alike  to  the  poor  and  rich  of  aU  parishes 
Bxxd  of  all  countries. 

"  The  structure  of  these  edifices  should  be  as  simple  and  of 
as  comprehensive  a  figure  as  possible,  that  no  public  money 
might  be  unnecessarily  expended,  and  a  clergjmaan  of  great  char 
racter  and  ability  should  be  appointed  to  ofiiciate  twice  every 
Sunday  in  each  of  them,  and  to  explain  the  Catechism  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  in  Lent,  without  interfering  with  the  emolu- 
ments or  the  duties  of  the  parochial  ministers,  within  whose 
parishes  the  new  churches  should  be  built 

"  The  salary  of  each  clergyman  should  be,  I  think,  about  400/. 
a  year,  but  no  curates  should  be  allowed  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity. 

^^  I  forbear  dilating  on  this  scheme ;  many  advantages  and 
probably  some  objections  will  occur  to  a  man  of  your  penetration ; 
but  it  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  either, 
till  there  is  some  prospect  of  the  idea  being  adopted  by  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  the  notion  meets  your  own  approbation,  I  cap  have 
no  objection  to  your  hinting  the  matter  to  Mr.  Pitt 
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<^  Tweuty  diurches  migH  be  ^ected  foi;  911  huncjred  thous^d. 
pounds,  and  the.  salaries  of  all  the  clergyinen,  der^s,  and  door- 
keepers would  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  a  year.     These  auniSf 
or  sums  larger  than  these  appear  to  me  to  be  trifles,  when  ex- 
pended for  so  beneficial  a  purpose 

"  It  might  he  of  use  to  have  a  charity-box  at  ^ch  door  of 
each  churdi,  the  produce  of  which  might  be  applied  to  spme 
charitable  purpose,  (such  as  the  reformation  of  prostitutes,  the 
relief  of  prisoners  fw  small  debts,  &c.)  and  the  annual  produqe, 
I. think,  would  not  be  inconsiderable ;  for  many  country-families, 
which  ccMne  to  town  for  a  few  months,  would  frequent  these 
churches,  and  they  would  frequent  them  with  more  readiness  if 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  theniselves  from  the 
lower  classes  by  voluntary  donations  to  the  charity-box. 

"  Another  thing  which  deserves,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the 
attention  of  goverimient,  is  an  evil  which  has  increased  very 
mudi,  if  it  has  not  entirely  sprung  up  in  many  places  within 
the  last  thirty  years— /Ae  travelling  qf  waggons  and  stage  coaches 
on  Sundays.  Thete  are  laws,  I  believe,  to  prevent  this  being 
done  during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  but  the  difficulty  of 
putting  them  in  execution  renders  them,  in  a  manner,  useless. 
This  evil  might  be  r^nedied  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  tep.  lines, 
enacting  the  payment  of  a  great  additional  toll  at  each  turnpike- 
gate  which  should  be  passed  by  such  carriages,  between  the  hours 
of  six  and  six  on  every  Sabbath  day. 

*•  The  avarice  of  commerce,  I  fear,  would  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  sudi  a  law  to  mail-coaches  ;  apd.  the  indifference  of 
the  opulent  to  religious  duties,  together  with  theur  fondness  for 
travelling  on  a  day  when  they  experience  the  least  obstruction  oa 
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the  road,  would  raise  a  cry  against  it,  if  it  were  proposed  to 
extend  it  to  all  coaches  and  chaises*    .     .  .       .        . 

^^  I  aln,  &c  >  . 

•     "  R.  Landaw/* 

Mr:  Wilberforce,  in  his  answer  to  my  letter,  promised  to  em- 
brace any  opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  the  object  of  it  He  then 
added  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  put  down  merely  to  show 
the  sense  which  Mr.  Pitt's  warmest  friends  entertained  of  the 
treatment  I  had  met  with.  The  bishopric  of  Bangor  had  been 
juBt  then  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Qiester.  ^^  I  was  in  hopes  of  ere 
<<  now  being  able  to  congratalat6  Your  XiOrdship  on  a  change  of 
<^  situation,  which  in  public  justice  ought  to  havetak^i  place.  It 
^  IS  a  subjedk  of  painful  reflection  to  me,  and  I  will  say  ik>  more 
**  on  it,  but  as  I  am  writing  to  Your  Lordship  you  will  excuse  my 
^  saying  thus  much.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  event  at  once  sur- 
<^  prised  and  vexed  me.''  Now  I  am  upon  this  subject  oi  sdf 
(twhidi  omnot  well  be  avoided  by  a  man  writing  anecdotes  oi  his 
Hfe),  I  will  transcribe  extracts  from  two  other  letters ;  the  &st 
ife  from  Mr.  Hay  ley  in  1797 :  — 

"  You  have  ttobly  acquired  a  right  to  lay  aside  your  pen^  and 
<^  amuse  yourself  in  whatever  fidid  you  choose,  by  the  pre-eminence 
*^  of  your  literary  achievements,^  since  your  writings  (pray  observe 
^  that  I  am  now  impairing  to  you  the  expoession  of  L(^d  Thur^ 
^  laa>j  which  I  promised  to  communicate),  since  t/our  writings  haoDe 
^  done  inmefcT  Christianity  than  ail  the  bench  of  Bishops  togeiher.^^ 

Ilie  second  is  from  a  near  relation  of  the  late  Lord  Camden,  in 
1801:  — 
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,  *^  What  I  think  of  your  public  meriis  can  be  of  no  consequence 
"  to  you,  but  what  Lord  Canijden  thought  (in  which  I  perfectly 
«  coincided  with  him)  would  perhaps  gratify  you  to  know.  He 
"  never  changed,  but  always  told  Pitt,  that  it  was  a  shame  for  him 
"  and  the  Church  that  you  had  not  the  most  exalted  station  upon 
"  the  bench,  as  due  to  the  unrivalled  superiority  of  your  talents 
"  and  services." 

^  Reader !  when  this  meets  your  eye,  the  author  of  it  will  be 
rotting  in  .his  grave,  insensible  alilce  to  censure  and  to  praise ;  but 
he  b^s  to  be.  forgiven  this  apparently  self-commendation  ;  it  has 
not  sprung  from  vanity,  but  from  anxiety  for  his  reputi^ion,  lest 
the  disfavour  of  a  Court  should,  by  some,  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  general  disesteem,  or  a  proof  of  professional  de- 
merit 

When  my  friends,  seeing  my  juniors  on  the  Bench  repeatedly 
translated,  enquired  why  no  translation  had  been  ever  offered  to 
n)e,  I  made  no  other  reply,  than  that  I  knew  of  no  reasonable 
cause.  This  neglect  never  gave  me  the  least  uneasiness,  for  I  felt 
my  heart  glow  with  a  spark  of  that  spirit  which  inflamed  the  elder 
Cato,  when  on  observing  that  statues  were  erected  to  many  but 
none  to  himself,,  he  said,  Malim  vt  de  me  qtuerant  homines^  quam 
oh  rem  Catoni  non  sit  posita  statua^  qtuim  quare  sit  posita ;  declar--^ 
ing,  as  Erasmus  interprets  his  meaning,  Se  wmUc  res  pr(Bclaras 
gerercj  ut  olim  scientes  ilium  promeruisse  stdtuam^  mirerUur  non  e$se 
positam.  _        • 

The  promise  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hayley  was  given  in  conse- 
quence of  my  having  complied  with  his  request  that  I  would 
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write  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Cowper  to  whom  I  was  not  per- 
sonally known.  Mr.  Hayley  had  benevolently  hoped  that  a  letter 
fircMn  me  would  raise  .the  spirits  and  tranquillise  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Cowper^  which  was  at  that  time  much  depressed. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Hayley. 

«  Dear  Sir,  October  18.  1797. 

"  By  this  post  I  have  obeyed  your  commands  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Cowper;  I  cannot  but  admire  your  humanity  which  prompted 
you  to  think  of  lessening  the  load  of  your  friend's  sufferings  by 
such  a  remedy  for  his  mental  infirmity;  it  may  have  its  efiect  for 
a. moment,  but. disorders  of  the  mind  generally  though  not  uni- 
versally originate  in  a  disordered  body.  Your  benevolence  is 
active  and  extensive.  Romney  owes  much  to  your  kindness.  As 
to  the  young  artist,  it  was  enoi^h  for  me  that  you  wished  me  to 
ait  to  him  ;  but  if  I  had  paid  no  regard  to  your  wishes,  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  decline  following  the  example  of  Lord 
Tburlow,  a  man  of  whom  I  think  highly,  thou^  he  is  not  so  good 
a  Whig  as  he  might  be.  .  . 

^^  I  am  in  this  retirement  a  stranger  to  books  and  all  literary 
ambition,  and  wholly  occupied  in  improving  an  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  my  family.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  some  of  the  best 
years  of  my  life  have  been  thus  employed ;  had  I  met  with  the 
^Acouragement  of  my  profession,  which  would  have  aiabled  me 
to  make  a  moderate  provision  for  eight  children,  I  never  diould 
have  commenced  an  agriculturist  I  am,  however,  firom  expittri- 
ence,  entirely  of  Lord  Bacon's  opinion,  when  he  says,  that  to 
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cultivate  our  mother  Earth  is  the  most  honoutable  mode  of  imr 

proving  our  fortune.     You  say  nothing  of  your  own  health,  and 

dierefore  I  hope  it  is  good;  but  it  will  give  real  pleasure  to  me  to 

know  that  it  is  so.     I  beg  to  be  always  kindly  este^ned  by  you, 

and  am 

*^  Your  fiiithM  servant, 

''  R-  Landaff." 

Letter  to  Mr.  Cowper. 

«  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  Kendal,  Oct  1&  1797. 

<^  I  KNOW  not  how  many  years  are  passed  since  I  first  read  and 
admired  your  delightfiil  Poems ;  I  yesterday  finished  my  rsi- 
perusal  of  them,  and  you  must  allow  me  the  singular  Uberfy  6[ 
testifying  to  you  the  great  esteem  in  which  I  hold  their  author. 

^  In  an  age  when  religion  is  rgected,  morality  outraged,  and 
the  concerns  of  futurity  lost  in  dissipatioti  and  sensual  indulgend^ 
It  must  give  every  serious  mind  sincere  satisfaction  to  see  the 
impressive  manner  in  which  you  suppc»t  the  cause  of  piety  and 
virtua  You  must  not  -consider  this  testimony  of  my  respect  as 
an  officious  compliment ;  I  pay  it  as  a  dekt  due  to  the  manly  zeal, 
for  what  is  good  and  praiseworthy  shown  in  all  your  writings. 

^^  I  will  own  to  you  that  the  consciousness  of  having  laboured 
in  the  same  cause  with  sincerity  (with  what  success  God  only 
knows)  gives  a  degree  of  comfort  to  me,  in  this  retirement,  wh^re 
I  spend  eight  months  in  the  year,  which  nothing  ebe  could  give. 

"  Your  mind,  I  see,  from  various  parts  of  your  work,  is  elevated 
to  the  contemplatiim  o£  the  First  Cause,  and  filled  with  veneration 
for  his  inscrutable  perfections }  this  is  a  disposition  of  all  others 
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lOMt  to  be  coveted ;  it  generates  no  melancholy)  it  frees  the  soul 
from  superstitious  iqpprehensions,  it  warms  the  heart,  it  enlivens 
hope,  it  teaches  resignation,  it  deadens  our  affections  for  this 
world,  and  it  thereby  fits  us  for  another.  A  man  of  this  temper 
^  knows  that  Grod  demands  his  heart  entire/  and  in  offering  such 
a  sacrifice  to  his  Maker,  he  has  the  strongest  confidence  that  it 
will  be  graciously  accepted  by  him. 

^^  It  gives  me  pleasure,  it  must  give  pleasure  to  every  man  who 
has  any  love  for  genius  and  virtue,  to  perceive  that  these  qualities, 
though  unnoticed  by  the  many,  are  held  ib  due  estimation  by  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  mankind ;  hence  I  could  not  read  with- 
out ddiightiiie  Eukgy  bestowed  on  you  by  the  autibor  of  the 
^  Pursuits  o£  Literature ;"  (I  am  under  obligations  to  that  gentl&^ 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  for  what  he  has  said  of  me;)  and  though 
1  do  not  agree  with  him  in  some  of  his  censures,  and  have  no 
pleasure  in  reading  lampoons,  I  perfectly  unite  with  him  in  opi- 
nion c!<mcerning  yourself. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  but  presuming  that  my  cha^ 
racter  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  you,  I  have  the  vanity  to  tibink 
that  you  will  exoise  this  liberty. 

"  The  lakes  are  visited  by  all  the  world:  if  an  excursion  into 
these  parts  should  ever  be  made  by  yourself,  I  b^  you  would  try 
the  hospitality  of  Calgarth  ParL 

*^  I  am.  Sir, 
^  With  the  gre^^est  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

^RLandaff/' 

About  this  time  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  question  o£  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  being  lost  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  had  stated 
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Us  intention  of  bringing  thei  matter  again  before  the  House  be- 
fore th^  termination  of  the  session/  I  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tiinitj  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  snb)eot».  I  sent, 
therefore,  with  an  hope  of  doing  some  good,  the  following  Letter 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  I  here  insert  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  utter  aUicnr- 
rence  of  a  trade,  perhaps  expressly  forbidden  by  the  word  men- 
stealers  {oof^tmoSirou^^  1  Tim.  i.  10.),  and  certainly  virtuaDy  pro- 
hibited by  that  divine  precept,  —  ^'  As  ye  would  that  men  dbotdd 
do  to  you,  do  ye  idsa  to  them  likewisa'' 

''  Dear  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  May  14.  1800. 

^  Abstract  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  must 
be  so  familiar  to  your  mind,  that  it  would  be  to'  abuse  your  time, 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  concerning  a  state  of  slavery,  as 
originating  either  in  the  crimes  of  individuals  —  or  in  the  con- 
sequences of  national  wars  unjustly  commenced -~  or  in  that  ap- 
propriation of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  has  in  all  countries, 
civilised  and  savage,  taken  place  in  a  greater  or  less  degrte^ 
whereby  many  of  those  who  are  bom  into  the  world  have  no 
other  means  of  supporting  their  existence  in  it,  but  by  voluntarily 
selling  their  labour,  absolutely  or  conditionally,  for  a  limited 
season,  or  for  life,  to  those  who  will,  for  their  daily  labour,  engage 
to  afford  them  daily  sustenance.  I  mean  not  to  trouble  you  in 
this  way ;  but  as  I  observe  that  you  still,  much  to  the  credit  of 
your  humanity,  persevere  in  the  measure  of  abolishing,  or  at  least 
restricting  the  abominable  traffic  in  African  slaves  as  now  carried 
on,  I  will  state  in  a  single  sentence  what  has  frequently  occurred 
to  my  mind  on  the  subject. 
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^  Make  it  cheaper  for  the  planters  to  rear  slaves  than  ^to 
buy  slaves,  and  the  trade  will  in  a  few  years  cease  of  itself:  mi^t 
not  this  be  brought  about  by  imposing  a  duty  on*  all  imported 
slaves,  and  assigning  diat  duty,  with  some  additional  premium,  to 
those  who  reared  them.  I  enter  into  no  detail.  Well  knowing  that 
if  you  like  the  suggestion  you  will  readily  reduce  it  to  practice. 

^^  But  another  thing: should  be  attended  to,  if  the  plantations 
are  ever  to  be  cultivated  by  n^oes  born  in  the  colonies, — The 
emancipatum  of  the  negroes  thus  bom^  at  a  certain  age :  this  would 
be  a  proceeding  consonant  to  justice,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  children  of  paupers  are  treated  by  ourselves  :  they  are  bound 
apprentices  for  such  a  period  as  may  enable  their  master  to  re- 
snburse  himself,  by  the  labour  of  their  riper  years,  the  expense 
incurred  in  supporting  them  during  their  infancy. 

^^  The  perpetuity  of  slavery  in  a  man's  posterity  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a  greater  evil  than  the  sufferance  of  it  in  his 
own  person.  If  the  children  of  slaves  were  to  become  free  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  the  planters  would  have  a  sufficient  compen* 
sation  for  rearing  them,  and  the  present  slave-parents  would 
have  a  motive  for  taking  care  of  their  progeny.  This  progeny 
becoming  free  at  a  certain  time,  would  generate  free  children 
after  that  time,  and  thus  the  colonies  would  be  supplied  with 
a  race  of  free  and  therefore,  in  general,  of  good  and  happy 
labourers. 

<Mt  is  falsely,  I  think,  asserted,  that  an  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  West  Indies  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stocL  If  the 
slaves  were  properly  treated,  the  births  would  exceed  the  deaths 
among  them.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  has  above  three  hundred 
slates  on  his.  plantation:    he  never  bought  a   slave,  and  yet 
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lias  more  now  than  when  he  succeeded  his  firther  in  the  eatate^ 
above,  forty  years  ago. 

«  I  am,  &C, 

I  had,  several  years  before  this,  mentioned  to  Lord  Thurlow, 
that  I  thought  West  India  slavery  might  be  quietly  and  gradually 
ahoUshed,  by  emancipating  the  children  of  n^oes  when  they 
attained  a  certain  age ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  rejection  of  the 
Slave  Bill  in  1804,  that  I  found  the  Abbe  Raynal  had  supported^ 
at  some  length,  the  same  notion  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his 
^^  History  of  European  Settlem^its  in  India.''  Mammon  is  the 
god  of  every  commercial  nation  :  its  power  is  irresistible ;  for  it 
either  darkened  the  intellect,  or  blunted  the  sympathy  of  a 
British  Parliament,  for  a  great  many  years. 

Before  I  left  town  this  year,  the  following  correipondence 
took  place  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself,  on  a  subject  of  great 
importance:  — 

Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

"  Dear  Sir,  Great  George-Street,  April  16th,  180a 

*^  On  dining  yesterday  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hi* 
Grace  informed  me  that  a  Bill  for  enforcing  a  better  residence  of 
the  Clergy  was  now  in  contemplation.  Ignorant  as  I  am  of  the 
provisions  of  the  intended  Bill,  I  may  be  giving  you  unneces-? 
sary  trouble  in  communicating  such  sentiments  as  at  present 
occur  to  me  on  the  subject    But  I  trust  you  will  pardon  this 
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my  pfresumpiion)  proceeding  from  a  sense  of  duty,  especially  as  I 
shall-  be  in  the  country  when  the  business  will  be  brou^t  foiv 
ward,  and  may  have  no  other  opportunity  of  suggesting  any 
thing  on  a  matter  which  has  always  been  an  object  of  my  sincere 
and  earnest  wishes. 

"  The  safety  of  every  civil  government  is  fundamentally  de* 
pendent  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  another  world,  which  are  en-* 
tertained  by  its  members ;  and  the  safety  of  every  Christian  civil 
government  is  brought  into  llie  most  imminent  danger,  when 
infidelity  is  making  a  rapid  progress  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
This  I  apprehend  is  the  state  of  danger  in  which  Great  Britain 
(to  say  nothing  of  Ireland)  now  stands.  It  maybe  difficult  to 
find  a  fill!  remedy  for  this  evil ;  but  the  residence  of  a  resped> 
able  clergyman  in  every  parish  and  handet  in  which  there  is  a 
place  of  established  worship,  appears  to  me  to  be  more  fitted 
than  any  other  for  that  purpose. 

^^  I  do  not  wish  a  Bill  respecting  residence  to  have  any  viol^rt 
retrospect  as  to  the  present  pluralists :  they  periiaps  ought 
to  remain  subject  only  to  the  existing  laws ;  for  it  would  bring 
ruin  on  many  individuals,  who  are  now  married  and  happily 
settled,  if  they  were  compelled  to  change  their  situations.  But  I 
see  no  individual  hardship  and  much  public  good  which  would 
attend  a  new  law  suffering,  afler  it  had  passed,  no  man  to  hold 
two  benefices  of  any  kind. 

*^  As,  however,  there  are  many  benefices  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  affording  even  a  bare  maintenance  to  an  unmarried  clergy* 
man,  a  law  abolishing  in  fixtaro  all  pluralities  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied with  another  making  a  decent  provision  for  every 
resident  minister.     An  hundred  pounds  a^ear  ought  to  be  the 
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very  least  stip^id  annexed  to  any  benefice,  and,  such  sum  being 
annexed,  service  twice  every  Sunday  should  be  required  in  all. 
Benefices  above  an  hundred  a-year  should  remain,  I  think,  as 
they  are ;  unless  it  should  be  judged  expedient,  on  a  vacancy,  to 
take  the  Jlrst  fruits  on  a  real  valuation^  constituting  thereby  a  jvnd 
towards  augmenting  benefices  under  an  hundred  to  that  sum. 
"  **  Houses  of  residence  for  the  clergy  should  be  bought  or 
built  at  the  public  expense,  or  by  the  Governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  bounty,  for  livings  under  an  hundred  pounds  ar-year. 
-  "  The  number  of  livings  under  an  hundred  a-year,  their  re- 
spective values,  and  the  state  of  their  parsonage-houses,  should 
be  accurately  ascertained,  and  laid  before  parliament,  in  order 
that  the  additional  public  burden  attending  the  giving  a  decent 
maintenance  to  the  clergy  might  be  known :  it  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, whatever  its  magnitude  might  be,  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  judicious  part  of  the  community.  The  bishops 
would  be  able  to  mske^  if  required,  this  return  to  parliament  by 
means  of  their  officers. 

^  Livings  held  in  commendam^  or  annexed  without  commendam 
to  bishoprics,  to  headships  and  professorships  in  the  Universities, 
to  public  schools,  &c  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  as  llie  residence  of  their  possessors  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 

"  The  greatest  part  of  the  benefices  under  an  hundred  pounds 
a-yeiar  are  in  the  patronage  of  Lay  Impropriators.  Many  of 
these  Impropriators  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  moved  by  a  sense  of 
piety,  and  a  regard  for  public  safety,  to  contribute  largely  to- 
wards rendering  the  income  of  each  place  of  worship  in  their 
patronage  not  less  than  the  sum  I  have  mentioned. 
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^^  I  cannot  at  present  ascertain  the  number  of  livings  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Univ^ities  and  their  respective  colleges,  iii 
that  of  deans  and  chapters,  of  hospitals,  corporations,  &c.;  per- 
haps they  may  amomit  to  above  a  thousand.  But  be  the  number 
what  it  may,  would  it  be  an  unreasonable  thing  to  expect,  that 
these  several  bodies  should  make  up  from  their  own  revenues 
every  living  in  their  patronage  to  a  stipend  of  an  hundred  pounds  ? 
The  property  of  these  corporations  has  been  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  forty  years,  whilst  their  poor  vicarages,  &c.  have 
remained  nearly  in  statu  quo. 

<<  In  Denmark,  and  I  believe  iii  Scotland  and  other  Protest- 
ants countries,  (in  Catholic  countries  non-residence  is  scarcely 
heard  of,)  die  stipends  of  their  clergy  are  not  paid  in  iuU,  unless 
they  reside  the  whole  year.  What  deMcatibn  of  income  mig^t 
be  proper  to  be  exacted  on  a^  partial  absence  of  a  minister  from 
his  living  is  a  question  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  deteir-: 
mine ;  but  some  deduction  I  think  ought  to  be  made,  unless 
in  cases  of  sickness  or  other  emergencies  to  be  allowed  of  by  the 
bbhop  of  the  diocese.  > 

"  If  any  thing  is  attempted  I  wish  the  axe  to  be  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  eviL  .Sectaries  are  every  where  increasing,  and  some  of 
them  are  thou^t  to  mingle  poMticfQ  with  religious  Opinions;  and 
though  all  men  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  worshipping 
God  according  to  their  conscience,  yet  serious  persons  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  stop  put  to  the  niiserdEible  effusions  of  enthusiastic 
i^iorance;  The  prudent  zeal  of  a  resident  der^man  in  watch- 
ing over  his  ;£ock  would  be  ijiore  efficacious  to  this  puipose'^ 
than  a  whole  code  of  penal  laws. 
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,  /u  I'  ^^  iM>t  trespasa-  on  your  time  by  "entering  into  a  longer 
detail^  well  knowing  the  fiudlity  with  which  your  mind  is  able  to 
fill  up  the  outline  of  any  plan  which  you  may  deem  worthy  of 
consideration. 

"I  have  the  honour,  &c 

"  K.  Landafp." 

Mr.  PUfs  Answer  to  the  preceding  Letter. 

^^  My  dear  Lord,  Downing-Street,  April  17th,  1800. 

.  "  I  ftBTURN  Your  Lordiship  many  thanks  for  your  letter  of 
yesterday,  in  which  you  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  to 
me  many  in^ortant*  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  a  plan  for  en- 
fbrcii^  a  better  residaice  of  the  clergy*  I  will,  with  your  per* 
mission,  send  you  a  copy  of  the  plan  which  has  been  prepared, 
and  I)am  h^ipy  to  observe,  tdiat  in-  many  essential  points  it  wfll 
be  found  very  conformable  to  th6  sentiments  which  you  have 
expressed.  On  the  only  points  in  which  it  differs,  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  have  an  opportimity  of  conversing  with  you 
before  you  leave  town. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard, 

^^  Your  Lordship's  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"  W.  Rtt.^' 

'  I  relied;  to  this  note,  that  I  would  wait  upon  Mr.  Fitt  at  any 
time  he  would  appoint  before  Tuesday  next,  when  I  purposed  to 
leave  London.  He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  did  not  see  him ;  but  as 
I  came  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  evening.  Lord 
Grenville  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject     The  substance  of  my  ad- 
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Mr.  Pitt: — 

^  Dear  Sir,  Great  George-Sfcreet^  April  22.  1800. 

<^  Lo^D  Grenville  told  me  yesterday,  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  you  had  communicated  to^  him*  the 
letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  you,  relative  to  die 
Bill  for  promoting  the  residence  of  the  clergy.  ^  Apprehending  that 
I  should  not  have  an  opportunity,- from  the  pressure  of  the  im- 
portant business*  [Union  with  Ireland]  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
of  seeing  you  before  I  left  town,  (and  J  am  now  stepping  intq 
my  coac^  for  that^  purpose,)  I  desired  him  to  communicate  to  you 
a  few  things  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  and  which  I 
now  put  on  paper  lest  they  should  have  escapdd  his  recollection. ' 

*^  Would  it  be  improper  to  put  off  the  matter  to  another 
session  ?-  Before  that  time  every  thing  might,  be  well  considered, 
a^d  the  requisite  information  obtained.  It  is  a  v»y  ticklish  busi-* 
ness  to  meddle  with  the  church ;  for  setting  ttide  the  consider^ 
ation  of  the  high  and  low  church  prii^ciples^  which  *are  dormant 
but  not  dead  in  thi»  kingdom,  there  are  many  jarring  lay  and 
clerical  interests  to  be  reconciled,  before  any  great  public  good 
can  be  expected  from  an  attempt  to  reform  the  church  in  any 
degree. 

<^  The  bishops,  I  think,  should  be  authorised,  as  was  done  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  issue  a  comimission  (I 
may  err. as  to  the  term,  having  no  books  here,)  requiring,  where 
necessary,  the  testimony  on  oath  of  the  clergy  and  others,  as.  to 
the  Values  at  present  of  all  the  livings  which  were  then  discharged 
from  the  payment  of -first  fruits  and  tilths,  as*  beings  ufl(Jerfitfly 
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pounds  a-year^  and  also  of  all  benefices  which,  being  of  small 
value,  never  were  in  charge  in  their  respective  dioceses.  Many 
of  these  livings  which  were  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  discharged 
firom  the  payment  of  first  fiiiits  and  tenths,  as  being  under  fifty- 
pounds  ar-year,  and  some  of  those  which  never  were  charged  with 
that  pa3nnent,  are  now  worth  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  or  more. 

"  If  a  more  complete  knowledge  is  wished,  for,  and  I  own  I 
think  it  would  be  ^desirable  to  have  it,  not  only  for  the  reason 
hinted  briefly  in  my  former  letter,  but  to  correct  the  errors  of 
many,  who  over-estimate  the  church-endowment,  a  return  to 
parliament  or  to  the  King  in  council  of  the  values  of  all  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls  might  be  ordered,  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
this,  so  as  not  to  excite  an  alarm,  might  be,  —  that  govemm^it 
wbhed  to  know  the  actual  value  of  all  the  small  livings,  previous 
to  the  consideration  of  making  a  better  provision  for  a  resident 
clergy.  The  enqwry,  as  to  the  livings  above  fifl:y  pounds  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  is  certainly  not  improper  to  be  made  now.  Many 
of  these  livings,  being  vicarages,  are  little  increased  since  that 
time,  though  the  price  of  provisions  is  trebled  at  the  least 

^^  There  are  in  many  dioceses  contiguous  livings,  the  values  of 
which,  if  united,  would  make  a  decent  provision  for  a  clergyman 
residing  stric^y  in  o»e  of  them,  and  doing  full  duty  (morning  and 
evening  alternately)  once  every  Sunday  in  each  of  them.  An 
union  of  this  kind  is  not  so  good  in  some  respects  as  a  separate 
provision  for  two  resident  clergymen,  but  it  is  better  in  other ; 
for  it  would  render  the  public  burden,  which  must  be  imposed,  if- 
any  thing  effectual  is  done^  less  ponsid^rable. 

^^  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  this  business  :  if 
properly  accomplished  it  will  do  you  as  much  credit  with  posterity 
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as  the  frish  tmion  will  do.  They  are  both  of  them  great  mea^ 
sures ;  they  will  both  of  .them  be  of  eminent  use  tc^  the  present 
generation ;  but  a  statesman  looks  far  beyond  the  present  moment^ 
and  posterity  is  the  best  judge  of  his  merit 

^  1  have  given  up  my  house  in  town,  and  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance,, that  if  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  me,  you  may 
direct  your  letter  to  me  at  Calgartb^  EendaL 

**  I  am,  &C. 

^^  R  Landafp/' 

I  had  no  farther  intercourse  with  Mr.  Pitt  or  Lord  GrenviUe  on 
the  business  of  the  dergy-residence.  Their  intended  bill  was  then 
laid  aside,  probably  from  their  finding  that  they  had  not  sufficiently 
investigated  the  matter,  and  in  March,  1801,  they  both  went  out 
of  office. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Calgarth,  March  31. 1801. 

^  Unavoidable  business  has  forced  me  to  delay  thanking  Your 
Grace  for  your  last  letter  longer  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  for 
whether  it  may  be  in  my  power  or  not  to  relieve  your  anxiety,  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  appeared  inattentive  to  it 

^^  Both  reason  and  revelation  instruct  us  to. believe  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  wills  the  hiq>piness  of  his  creatures,  not 
for  his  own  sake  but  for  theirs.  It  would  be  impious  to  suppose 
tiiat  our  vices  could  disturb  His  peace,  or  our  virtues  augment  His 
felicity ;  this  would  be  to  make  a  (rod  with  the  passions  of  a  man,^ 
to  render  the  infinite  p^ection  of  the  Creator  dependent  on  the 
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imperfection  of  the  creature^  When,  therefore^  we  read  of  the 
{nmishinent  denounced  in  the  Gospel  against  all  manner  of  wicked* 
^688^  we  may  propeHy  consider  the  threatening  as  the  gracious 
warning  of  a  wise  and  affectionate  Father,  rather  than  as  the 
tyrannical  declaration  of  a  cruel  and  vindictive  God.  Vice  and 
qonsequent  misery  arising  from  loss  of  healthy  of  character,  of 
fortune,  of  self-government,  and  other  sources,  are  generally,  if 
not  universally,  connected  together  in  this  world,  and  we  may 
ftam  reason  analogically  infer  that,  if  there  is  another  world,  they 
will  be  so  connected  there  also.  Now  it  hath  pleased  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  assure  us  that  there  is  another  world,  and 
to  confirm  this  analogical  inference  by  a  positive  dddaration,  that 
t^e  connection  whidi  we  observe. heare  between  vice  and  misery 
will  remain  hereafter.  This  declaration  is  made  to  us  as  if  it  were 
the  arbitrary  appointment  of  God  that  punishment  should  follow 
sin  rather  than  a  certain  consequence  springing  from  the  nature 
of  things,  that  misery  should  follow  vice  j  but  the  conclusion  rests 
on  the  same  foundation  in  whatever  way  we  consider  the  matter ; 
for  what  is  the  nature  of  things,  what  the  constitution  of  this 
world  and  of  the  next,  but  the  positive  appointment  of  God  him- 
self? Trani^ess  and  die  is  a  poskive  .law,  be  vidous  and  be 
miserable  is  a  natural  law,  they  are  equally  the  means  of  God's 
moral  government  of  &ee  agents ;  the  latter  is  intimated  to  us  by 
reason,  the  formei^  is  promulgated  in  the  Gk>spel,  and  they  are, 
Kfce  their  Author,  both  of  tfai^in  immutable.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  laws  of  God's  tnoral  government ;  there  i3  another  inti- 
mated^ to  us  by  reason,  and  dearly  made  known  to  us  by  the 
G<ispel,  and:it  is  a  law  which  mitigafces  the  severity  of  the  others, 
which  administers  cbnsol&tion .  to  our^  fears,  and  strength  to.  our 
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inability,  it  is  this,  — R^jJent  and  be  forgiven; — ttrn  awa>  ftoJ» 
wickedness,  do  that  which  is  lawful. and  rights  and:  thou^  you 
have  sinned  you  shall  save  your  soul  alrve;  this  ttthe  v6ice  of 
Revelation ;  and  reason  says,  dease  fixttn  vioe^  and  you  will  lessen 
if  not  wh(^y  annihiliUie  the  niiseKy  attendant  on  it 

^^  Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind  aoc6nipaniedl>y  a  change  of 
conduct ;  this  change  of  mind-  is  ihen  most  perfect  when  it  pri>* 
ceeds  from  the  fear  of  God,  from  fear  grounded  on  our  love  tp 
Him,  and  regulated  by  filial  reverence  ^nd  humble  confidence  in 
His  mercy;  and  it  is  then  most  sincere  and  certain  wheif  it  is 
followed  by  a  change  of  conduct,  from  viciousness  to  sobriety  of 
manners,  from  habitual  sinfulness  to  habitual  righteousness  of  lif^ 
A  man  may  be  actuated  by  fear  of  punishment,  and  change  his 
conduct  from  vice  to  virtue,  but  this  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
imply  such  a  change  of  mind  as  is  essential  to  true,  repentance. 
When  a  man  abstains  fix>m  murder,  theft,  robbery^  nlerdy 
because  he  fears  the  gallows ;  when  he*  conceals  his  intemperance, 
pride,  envy,  malignity,  and  evil  propensities  of  any  kind,  merely 
to  preserve  his  character  from  censure,  and  to  exhibit  a  fair  out- 
side to  the  world,  his  heart  is  not  right,  his  mind  is  not  changed, 
his  old  man  is  not  put  off,  his  repentance  is  nothing.  But  when 
a  man  might  commit  sin  with  secrfesy,  and  as  to  all  human  tri* 
bunals  with  impunity;  when  he  might  indulge  his  sensuality, 
gratify  his  revenge,  satiate  his  envy,  feed  his  malignity,  without 
danger  to  his  health,  fame,  or  fortune ;  when  he  might  do  these 
things  and  yet  abstains  from  doing  them,  because  God  has  for- 
bidden him  to  do  them,  and  because  he  is  persuaded  that  Grod 
loves  him  and  forbids  him  nothing  but  with'  a  gracious  design  to 
preserve  him  from  misery  here  and  hereafter,  then  is  his  repent- 
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imce  sincere,  his  obedience  is  a  reasonable  service,  his  heart  is  in. 
a  proper  state  of  resignation,  humility,  love,  trust,  and  gratitude^ 
toward  the  Author  of  all  good. 

*^  I  give  Mr.  Pitt  credit  for  his  resignation,  if  it  was  occasioned 
by  a  resistance  from  another  quarter  to  his  liberal  sentiments 
towards  ihe  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the  Dissenters  in  this 
coimtfy,  though  I  shall  never  excuse  him  if,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  the  Court,  he  either  commenced  or  continued  this  war 
in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment 

<^  I  have  had  no  inclination  to  examine,  on  a  broad  basis,  the 
neutral  code;  this  I  know,  that  the  law  of  nations  (prior  to 
specific  convention)  is  nothing  but  the  law  of  nature  extended 
to  communities,  which,  in  discussions  of  this  kind,  are  prc^erly 
considered  as  individual  moral  persons.  If  A.  and  R,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  quarrel,  what  right  have  either  or  both  of  them  to  in- 
jure C.  who  has.  no  enmity  to  either  of  them  ?  C.  has  commodi*- 
ties  to  sell,  he  is  willing  to  sell  lliem  either  to  A.  or  B.,  or.  to 
both  of  them  without  distinction  or  preference.  No,  says  A., 
you  shall  not  sell  them  to  R  —  No,  says  B.,  you  shall  not  sell 
ihem  to  A. ;  and  thus  the  natural  right  of  C.  to  dispose  of  what  is 
his. own  is  unjustly  abridged  both  by  A.  and  R 
"  I  am  ever, 

^^  Your  Grace's  fidthful  and  obliged  servant, 

«  R.  Landaff.'' 

In  1802,  Sir  William  Scot  introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the  dergy^  and  to  protect 
dkem  from:. some  illiberal  and  oppressive  prosecutions  to  whidbi 
they  were  liable  for  non-residence.    This  bUl  .never  reached  the 
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House  of  Lords,  it  was  stopped  in  its  progress  thitiier  by  L«d 
Grenville's  having  stated,  that  a  more  effectual  measure  had  bera 
in  contemplation,  and  would  be  by  him  brought  forward. 

In  the  following  June  (1802)  I  visited  my  diocese,  and  pub- 
lished my  Charge,  which  I  had  written  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  due  consideration  of  one  of  those  reforms  in  the  church 
which  I  had  proposed  twenty  years  before.  I  sent  copies  of  this 
Charge  to  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
what  had  passed  between  us  on  the  subject  two  years  before ; 
and  to  Mr.  Addington,  the  then  minister,  that  I  might  rouse  his 
attention  to  it.  I  foresaw  that  I  should  not  be  in  town  during 
the  winter,  and  I  was,  on  that  account,  desirous  of  conmiunicating 
my  sentiments  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

Letter  to  George  Hardinge^  Esq.^  in  Answer  to  one  ofhis^  mentioning 
his  Design  of  writing  something  of  Importance. 

«  My  dear  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  Feb.  19th,  1803. 

*^  I  HAVE  read  your  letter  with  great  pleasure :  I  like  to  listen 
to  a  man  of  parts,  multa  et  prceclara  nUnantem.  Of  all  your 
various  projects,  I  most  approve  of  the  life  of  your  uncle.  I 
was  not  indeed  pleased  with  what  I  thought  a  desertion  of  his 
principles  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  yet  as  you  assure  me  that 
this  change  proceeded  not  from  interested  compliances  with  the 
will  of  another,  but  from  a  real  change  of  sentiment,  I  am  re- 
conciled to  it  This  life  would  afford  you  a  great  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  the  injustice,  and  impolicy,  of  the  American 
war;   of  delivering  your  sentiments  on  the  causes  .and  the  occa* 
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nons  of  the  Fraich  Revolution ;   and  of  divining  the  conse^  * 
quences  of  these  two  great  events  to  ourselves,  to  Europe,  and  to 
mankind    Nesct  to  the  life  of  your  unde,  I  like  a  disquisition 
on   Criminal  Law.      In    writing   on   this    subject,   the  matter 
shoi^d  be  taken  up  ab  ovo^  from  that  only  first  origin  of  all 
human    governments  —  compact;    and   it    should    be    pursued 
throu^  all  its  branches;   embracing  the  civil  and  religious  re- 
lations of  men  to  the  state,  and  to  each  other.      The  works  of 
Fufiendorf  and  Grotius,  the  Frederician  Code,  as  well  as  that 
of  Justinian,  the  Edict  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  the 
reform    of   criminal    law    in    his    dominions,    translated    into 
English,  and  printed  at  Warrington,  but  not  sold,  in  1789,  and 
a  variety  of  other  books  better  known  to  you  than  to  me,  would 
be  usefiil  helps  in  such  an  undertaking.     Before  you  begin  it, 
you  will  consider  quid  valeant  humeri ;  I  do  not  mean  whether 
your  talents  are  equal  to  such  a  task,  I  assume  that  as  a  point 
admitted,  but  whether  you  can  assure  to  yourself  comfort  in  such 
severe  and  continued  application,  as  a  work  of  that  importance 
would  require.     I  have  ordered  a  copy  of  my  Sermons  and  Tracts 
to  be  lefl  for  you  at  your  house.     You  will  accept  it  as  a  pledge 
of  my  regard ;  and  in  my  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburyjr 
and  the  appendix  to  it,  you  will  see  what  I  then  thought  of  the 
state  of  the  church  and  still  thinL     Your  uncle  saw  this  letter 
some  months  before  it  was  published,  and  returned  it  to  me  with 
saying,  "  There  was  not  a  line  in  it  which  did  not  contain  a  great 
^^  truth,  but  that  it  would  take  me  twenty  years  to  overcome 
^  men's  prejudices."     He  went  afterwards  into  administration, 
faut  he  never  spoke  to  me  a  word  on  the  subject ;  what  encou- 
r«g«nent  liad  I  to  proceed?    One  of  the  reforms  proposed  ii^ 
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that  letter  has  at  length  been  deemed  worthy  the  consideration' 
of  government,  and  I  have  communicated  three  years  ago  my 
sentiments  very  fully  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  framing  a  bill  to  enforce  the  residence  of  the 
clergy :  the  bishops  are  at  present .  destitute  of  £he  power  of 
doing  it ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  cases  in  the  present  state 
of  the  provision  for  the  clergy  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  done, 
had  tJiey  the  power.  I  offered  last  year,  first  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  afterwards  to  the  bishops  in  general,  at  a  meeting 
at  Lambeth,  to  ipake,  with  their  approbation,  the  following 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  support  it :  — ^  That  a  com^ 
mittee,  consisting  of  six  temporal  and  six  spiritual  Peers,  be 
appointed,  to  take  into  consideration  the  laws  respecting  the 
maintenance^  and  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  and  to  make  a  report 
to  the  House.  I  thought  this  was  the  most  dignified  and  the 
most  intelligent  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sure 
basis  for  a  future  bill  enforcing  residence ;  my  opinion  was  not 
adopted,  but  it  was  thought  advisable  that  Sir  W.  Scot's  bill 
should  be  brought  forward.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  dedine 
farther  interference  in  this  business  ?  What  I  think  of  thfe  mattet 
is  sufficiently  known  by  my  writings,  and  from  my  corresponds 
ence  will  be  known  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  effectuate 
the  purpose;  and  it  will  be,  probably,  as  well  done  in  my 
absence  as  if  I  were  present ;  for  there  will  then  be  no  obstruct 
tion,  arising  from  envy  and  jealousy,  little  passions,  no  doubt! 
but  such  as  sometimes  appertain  to  men  in  high  stations. 

**  I  have  an  aversion  to  letter-writing,  especially  on  sul^^ects 
of  mpment,  because  an  hour's  conversation  would  settle  points 
which  a  year's  correspondence  would  leave  undecided  j  but  J 
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have  trespassed  for  tliis  once  on  your  time  and  my  own,  because 
I  wished  to  show  my  r^ard  for  the  myrtle.  * 
«  Feb.  la  1803.'' 

Lord  Sheffield  had  desired  me  to  give  him  some  information 
relative  to  the  growth  and  consumption  of  Oak-timber ;  and  on 
fhe  17th  of  March,  1803, 1  sent  him  the  following  letter:  — 

"  My  Lord, 

^*  In  my  preliminary  observations,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Pringle's 
Agricultural  Report  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  (8vo,  edition,) 
there  are  some  calculations,  respecting  the  growth  of  oak  and  of 
jLarch  wood,  upon  which,  after  a  re-perusal,  I  am  disposed  to 
jrely,  and  to  these  I  refer  Your  Lordship  for  the  main  part  of 
what  I  know  on  the  subject  of  your  intended  publication :  I  could 
fiimish  more  particulars,  but  the  general  inferences  would  not  be 
altered  thereby. 

^*  In  a  book  now  before  me,  entitled,' — Planting  and  Orna- 
mental Gardening,  published  by  Dodsley  in  1785,  it  is  said, 
{p.  499.)  that  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  takes  two  thousand  trees  of 
two  tons  each,  and,  supposing  forty  such  trees  growing  on  an 
«cre,'  clears  fifty  acres  of  woodland.  This  may  be  so,  but  the 
observation  does  not  extend  far  enough.  Admitting,  however, 
tJus  to  be  a  fact,  and  supposing  that  the  navy,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ships,  and  the  repair  of  old  ones,  would  require  ten 
times  that  quantity  annually,  500  acres  would  supply  the  annual 
fionsimiption,  and  fifty  thousand  acres  would  supply  the  demand 
for  ever,  if  trees  of  one  hundred  years'  growth  are  large  enough  for 
jmyy  timber. 
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<<  The  way  of  ascertaining  the  real  annual  consumption  of  oak- 
timber  in  ship-building)  seems  to  be,  first  to  ascertain  (I  sup- 
pose from  the  Custom-House  books)  the  number  of  tons  of 
British  shipping  of  all  kinds,  annually  employed  in  Great  Britain  { 
next  to  derive,  from  the  information  of  different  ship-builders, 
the  quantity  of  oak  used  per  ton  in  ship-building,  on  an  average 
of  all  sorts  of  ships  ;*  from  these  two  sources  of  information  a 
proper  inference  may  be  drawn,  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oak 
used  in  the  construction  of  all  the  shipping  now  in  Great  Britain, 
which  being  divided  by  the  number  of  years  which  such  shipping 
will  on  an  average  last,  we  shall  then  know  the  quantity  annually 
wanted  to  keep  us  in  statu  quo  for  ever. 

"  An  oak  coppice  js,  with  us,  worth  twenty  pounds  a  statute 
acre  at  fifteen  years'  growth ;  jsupposing  money  to  double  itself  in 
fifteen  years  at  compound  interest  of  51.  per  cent,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding fall  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  first,  then  in  seven  falls, 
or  in  105  years,  an  acre  would  produce  2540/.,  a  sum  so  exceeds 
ingly  surpassing  the  value  of  40  trees  of  105  years'  growth,  even 
with  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  underwood 
whilst  any  remained,  that  the  comparison  need  not  be  insti- 
tuted, if  profit  is  solely  attended  to  in  the  management  of  woods. 

"  I  this  year  sold  a  customary  acre  (6760  square  yards)  of 
oak,  of  29  years'  growth,  from  an  old  stub,  for  126/.,  and  left 
standing  260  of  the  best  trees,  the  value  of  which  I  estimate  at 
40/.,  so  that  the  clear  value  of  this  coppice  may  be  put  at  166/. 
If  we  trace  this  sum,  even  supposing  that  the  stub  did  not  shoot 
out  again,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  cut,  it  will  appear  that  in 
75  years,  (that  is  in  104  years'  growth,)  it  will  at  a  compound 
interest  of  5/.  per  cent  amount  to  6446/^ 
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*^  Evelyn  gives  some  instances  of  the  value  of  oak  woods  at 
different  periods  of  their  growth,  in  order  to  show  the  advantage 
of  letting  them  stand  till  a  great  age,  but  he  has  forgotten  to 
take  into  consideration  the  increase  of  the  money  at  comppund 
interest,  which  they  were  worth  when  first  valued,  compared 
with  what  they  were  worth  at  the  second  valuation. 

^^  Mr.  Southy  in  sixth  volume  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Letters, 
has  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  management  of  woods ;  and, 
though  objections  might  properly  be  made  to  some  parts  of  his 
reasoning,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  into  that  book. 

^  Btiffbn  and  Du  Hamel  are  accurate  writers,  and  of  great 
estimation,  respecting  the  growth  and  management  of  woods :  I 
hiKve  not  their  works  at  hand,  but  I  remember  that  there  is  much 
information  to  be  met  with,  relative  to  your  enquiries,  in  the  first 
volume  of  Du  Hamel's  treatise, — De  U Exploitation  des  Bois. 

^  If  in  any  thing  else  I  can  promote  your  endeavours  for  the 
pubUc  good,  I  beg  you  would  command  me  without  scruple. 

*^  I  am,  &c 

"  R.  Landafp.'' 

Sir  William  Scot  introduced  a  new  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1803;  and  on  the  31st  of  March  in*  that  year,  a  debate 
came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords,  relative  to  suspending  the  act 
of  the  21st  of  Hen.  VHL,  respecting  the  residence  of  the  clergy^ 
till  the  8th  of  the  following  July,  when  the  Biishop  of  St  Asaph 
proposed  an  amendment,  by  inserting  instead  of  the  8th  of  July 
die  ISth  of  May.  He  withdrew  his  motion  on  the  assurance  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Lords  Alvanley  and  EUenborough, 
that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  longer  suspension  than  to  the 
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8th  of  July.  Expecting  lio  good  from  the  violent  and  hasty  man- 
ner in  which  Sir  W.  Scot's  new  bill  was  called  for  in  this  debate^ 
I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon :  — 

<'  Cal^rth  Park,  Kendal,  April  6.  1803. 
"  My  Lord  ChanceUor, 

"  I  HAVE  ordered  a  copy  of  my  late  Charge  to  the  clergy  of  my 
diocese  to  be  left  at  your  house,  as  it  contains  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  resid^ice  of  the  clergy ;  and  I  take,  the  liberty  of 
troubUng  Your  Lordship  with  this  letter  on  the  same  subject,  as 
I  do  not  foresee  any  probability  of  my  attending  parliament  dur-- 
ing  this  session. 

"  When  I  was  in  London  last  year,  I  made  the  following  pre 
posal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  first  place, 
afterwards  to  the  bishops  collectively  assembled  at  Lambeth ; — -. 
That,  thinking  it  consistent  with  thip  duty  and  the  dignity  of  the 
bishops  to  undertake  the  protection  of  the  clergy,  a  motion 
should  be  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  six  spiritual  and  six  temporal  peers,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  laws  respecting  the  rendence  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  House,  as  a 
basis  for  a  ftiture  bill.  I  added,  that  I  was  far  from  wishing  to 
appear  forward  in  the  business,  but  that  if  no  other  bishop  would 
do  it,  I  was  ready,  with  their  concurrence,  and  with  that  of  the 
minister,  to  make  and  support  the  motion. 

**  This  proposal  was  not  adopted ;  and  whilst  I  staid  in  town 
I  gave  what  assistance  I  could,  in  revising  your  brewer's  bilL 
This  bill,  for  which  the  country  and  the  clergy  are  highly  indebted 
to  the  author  of  it,  was  not  brought  into  the  House  of  Lordcu 
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That  Sir  William  Scot  should  have  again  occupied  his  mind  with 
the  afl&irs  of  the  church  is  a  great  instance  of  his  courtesy  and 
good  disposition  towards  it^  and  I  am  astonished  at  seeing  his 
designs  thwarted  by  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  the  diflScuIty  of  the  undertaking. 

"  I  disUke  palliatives  in  curing  great  national  evils.  If  the 
non-residence  of  the  clergy  is  so  great  an  evil  as  to  require  the 
mterposition  of  the  legislature  to  check  it»  I  wish  the  check  to  be 
effectual^  But  before  any  thing  is  done,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  proved,  that  the  evil  is  of  a  magnitude  to  require  such  inter- 
position. This  may  be  effected  by  a  short  act  of  parliament^ 
requiring  the  bishops  to  make  a  return  to  the  King  in  council  or 
otherwise,  of  all  the  resident,  and  of  alb  the  non-resident  clergy, 
(with  the  reasons  of  their  non-residence,  where  they  are  known,) 
in  their  respective  dioceses. 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  evil  being,  by  this  or  by  any  better 
mode,  sufficiently  ascertained,  its  origin  would  then,  with  pro- 
priety, come  into  consideration ;  for  the  cause  of  the  malady 
should  be  distinctly  investigated,  before  an  adequate  remedy  can 
be  applied. 

"  This  evil  of  non-residence,  of  whatever  magnitude  it  may 
be,  appears  to  me  to  originate  chiefly  in  the  scanty  provision 
which  is  made  for  the  greatest  number  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
by  which  they  are  compelled  to  accumulate  as  many  benefices  as 
they  can  hold,  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  maintenance  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

*^  There  may  be  instances  of  country  clergymen  who  occasion- 
ally live  in  towns  ;  but  these  instances  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, not  numerous,  nor  are  they  in  all  cases  to  be  blamed.     A 
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man  of  great  talents,  and  good  manners,  may,  by  mingling  with 
the  higher  classes  of  society  in  great  towns,  as  essentially  promote 
the  belief  and  practice  of  Christianity,  as  if  he  were  constantly 
conversant  with  a  dozen,  peasants,  his  parishioners,  in  a  country 
village.  The  want  of  medical  assistance  ;  the  desire  of  giving  a 
suitable  education  to  his  own  children  ;  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
situation,  by  educating  the  children  of  others ;  the  being  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits^  where  a  variety  of  books  is  required;  theses 
md  such. like  caus^,  are  the  main  ones  which  induce  some  of  th€^ 
clergy  to  wish  for  a  town-residence ;  and  if  their  place  is  supplied 
in  the  country  by  a  resident  curate,  I  cannot  think  that  mtich 
mischief  wiU  follow  from  such  an  indulgence  being  granted  to  a 
fewj  and  it  will  never  be  desired  by  many  of  the  body.  Nay,  if 
a  young  man  should  be  accidentally  inspired  with  an  ambition  to 
display  his  talents  before  a  more  respectable  audience  than  hid 
country  parish  affords  him,  his  ambition  should  be  rather  encou- 
raged, than  ridiculed  and  restrained;  for  a  desire  of  acquiring 
pi'ofessional  fame  is,  next  to  poverty,  the  great  source  of  profes- 
sional excellence  and  industry. 

^^  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  the  following  three  months  too 
long  a  period  for  suspending  the  operation  of  the  act  of  the  21st 
Hen.  VIIL,  that  I  heartily  wish  it  were  suspended  for  three 
years,  and  that  the  intermediate  time  were  employed  by  parlia-^ 
ment  in  probing  the  sore,  so  loudly  complained  of  to  the  bottom^ 
and  in  preparing  a  lenient,  but  at  the  same  time  a  radical  remecfyr 

"  The  bishops,  in  my  simple  judgment,  should,  by  an-  act 
pasised  in  the  present  session,  be  empowered,  and  enjoined  ta 
make  a  return,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  of  the  real  value 
of  every  living  in  their  several  dioceses,  not  exceeding  the  yearly 
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rahie  of  100^.  afi;er  the  maimer  which  was  prescribed  by  the  dis- 
charging act  in  the  5th  of  Qqeen  Anne ;  or,  which  woiild  be  still 
better,  commissioners,  as  in  Henry  Vlllth's  time,  should  be 
appointed  to  make  a  new  survey  of  all  ecclesiastical  property,  in 
whose  patronage  soever  it  is  vested.  Parliament  would  then, 
having  the  whole  matter  clearly  before  them,  be  enabled  to  deli-, 
berate  coolly  and  intelligently  on  the  subject ;  and  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  finally  pass  such  acts  relative  to  the  residence  and  mppati 
of  the  parodiial  clergy,  as  would  be  of  singular  benefit  to  the 
country  in  a  political,  as  well  as  in  a  religious  view. 

"  Your  Lordship  and  the  two  other  learned  lords  from  whom 
I  so  essentially  differ  in  opinion,  as  to  the  period  beyond  which  the 
susp^ision  ought  not  to  be  extended,  will  pardon  me,  I  am  per* 
suaded,  when  I  profess  that  this  difference  proceeds  from  ne 
principle  whatever,  except  from  a  strong  conviction  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  the  subject ;  and  from  an  an:$ious  desire,  that  the  evil  of 
non-residence  may  be  done  away,  and  the  honour  and  utility  of 
the  church  establishment  be  thereby  ascertained  and  secured. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

««  R.  Landafp." 

No  attention  was  paid  to  this  letter,  and  I  interfered  no  farther 
10  the  busioess.  I  neither  thought  so  highly  of  the  Chancellor's 
talents  on  any  subject,  nor  so  meimly  of  my  own  on  the  subject  <rif 
an  ecclesiastical  reform,  as  to  judge  that  it  became  ,me  to  overlook 
his  discourtesy  in  not  answering  my  letter*  The  bill  was  passed 
into  an  act,  which  has  rather  increased  than  lessened  the  evil  of 
clerical  non-residence. 
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Leiter  to  Professor  Findlay,  at  Glasgow^  on  his  senfiUng  mehk 
Publication  on  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

«  Reverend  Sir,  April  5tK,  180a 

^^  I  HAVE  at  length  received  and  read  with  attention  your  Essay 
on  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  I  observe  in 
it  the  same  patient  investigation  of  your  subject  which  I  so  much 
admired  many  years  ago,  when  I  first  perused  your  book  ra 
answer  to  Voltaira 

.  "  I  had  not  St.  Augustin's  work  at  hand  when  I  quoted  him,  nor 
do  I  now  recollect  from  whence  I  took  the  quotation  ;  but  I  per- 
fectly well  recollect,  that  my  intention  in  making  that,-  and  the 
quotation  from  Bishop  Law^  was  to  induce  Mr.  Paine  and  oth» 
unbelievers  to  consider,  whether  the  Bible  might  not  be  worthy 
their  attention,  as  containing  true  histories  of  various  transacticmi), 
though  the  writers  of  tliose  histories  might  not  be  inspired  in 
every  particular. 

"  Josephusj  in  his  first  book  against  Jpion^  says,  —  ^  Such 
things  as  passed  in  ancient  times,  quite  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  were  only  written  by  the  Plrophets,  who  had  the  knbwliedge 
thereof  by  inspiration  from  Grod ;'  {Lodgers  Translation^  p.  766. 
in  this  retirement  I  cannot  have  access  to  the  original  j)  and  he 
then  enumerates  the  twenty-two  books  constituting  the  Jewish 
Canon.  '    • 

"  Every  Jew,  I  suppose,  held  the  same  opinion,  as  to  the 
inspiration  of  their  sacred  books,  that  Josephus  did.  Hie  «0p« 
y^fHJLa\am  which  Timothy  had  been  instructed  were  these  books. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  St  Paul  to  tell  him  that  these  books 
were  inspired:  he  knew  it     But  there  was  occasion  to  inform  a 
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yx>iiiig  man,  that,  in  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Grospel,  he  would 
find  every  inspired  writing,  all  the  te^  y^eciJLfictja^  profitable  for 
doctrine,  &c.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage  ; 
imd,  if  it  is,  the  koh  is  an  interpolation. 

^.  But  I  may  be  wrong  in  this  notion,  and  have  no  taste  "for 
theolpgical  subtilties,  though  I  highly  value  such  candid  criticism 
as  you  have  shown  in  your  Essay.  Wishing  you  health  and  hap- 
{liness^  and  the  attainment  of  truth  in  all  your  studies, 

"  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  &c. 

•     "  R.  Landafp.'* 
* 

To  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  had  expressed  his  surprise  at 
my  suffering  the  Clergy  Residence  Bill  to  be  agitated,  without 
my  taking  any  part  in  it,  I  sent  the  following  letter,  as  an  expla^ 
.nation  of  my  conduct :  — 

«  My  dear  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  9th  April,  180S. 

^^  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Chancellor, 
as  soon  as  I  had  read  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  relative 
:to  the  Clergy  Residence  Bill*.  I  know  not  how  it  will  be  received. 
Sot  all  statesmen  are  terribly  conceited  things  ;  as  if  they  wished 
the.  world  to  believe,  that  a  King's  nomination  to  office  gave 
;wi$dom  as,  well  as  power.  ' 

"  I  feel  happy  in  having  thus  done  my -duty,  and  am  per- 
fectly, indifferent  what  ministry  may  think  of  my  interfering  in 
this  way.  ' 

....  "  I  stated  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  about  three  yews 
{flgp,  in  a  long  detail,  my  opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  It 
ipQWcidod  pretty  much  with  what  they  had  intended ;  and  if  Lord 
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Grenville  brings  forward  toy  measure^  as  he  promised  Jast  year  to 
do,  we  shall  see  what  use  is  made  of  my  notions.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  is  also  acquainted  with  my  sentiments ;  as  I  sent  him, 
the  last  summer,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mn  Pitt,  "which  he  was 
polite  enough  to  approve,  calling  it  a  state  paper. 

"  I  am  grown  too  old  to  think  of  figuring  as  a  parliamentary 
debater.  Had  I  been  treated  with  confidence  and  respect  by 
administration,  twenty  years  ago,  I  could  have  taken  a  great  lead 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  rendered  both  to  the  church  and 
state  some  service,  without  being  glued  by  the  strongest  of  all 
cements,  —  self-interest  (a  circumstance  I  have  always  abhorred,) 
to  any  party. 

**  I  have  more  of  Melandhon  than  of  LtUher  in  my  composition. 
I  wish  reforms  to  take  place,  but  I  detest  violence  and  contention. 
I  give  my  advice  freely  j  but  if  it  is  not  followed,  I  content  myself 
with  thinking  that  it  ought  to  have  been  followed;  and  thus, 
combining  pride  with  humility,  let  the  matter  drop. 

"  I  like  all  the  objects  you  speak  of  in  your  letter,  for  the 
materials  of  your  relation's  life.  Methodise  the  whole  before 
you  begin  any  part :  imitate,  at  least  read  with  attention,  some  of 
the  best  Lives  of  Plutarch,  and  fear  not  producing  an  excellent 
work ;  not  an  ephemeral  farrago  of  newspaper  trash,  but  a  KJfiiMi 
m  uu  worthy  of  you  and  of  him. 

**  I  am,  &C. 

In  his  answer  to  the  above,  my  friend  hinted,  that  robes  and 
furred  gowns  did  not  do  me  justice,  and  pressed  me  with  much 
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importunity  to  go  to  town.     I  sent  him  the  following  letter^ 
June  21.  1803:  — 

<<  Fidis  offendar  medicis  irascar  amicis 
Cur  mc  funesto  properent  arcere  vetemo  ? 

"  This  cannot  be  said  of  me;  I  feel  no  symptoms  of  lethargy, 
find  am  so  far  from  being  angry  with  such  friends  as  wish  to 
rectify,  by  the  standard  of  their  wisdom,  what  they  esteem  an 
obliquity  in  my  conduct,  that  I  think  myself  indebted  to  their 
kindness  for  the  attempt  This,  my. dear  Sir,  is  meant  for  your- 
self. To  others  who  impertinently  demand,  why  I  do  not  come 
to  town  ?  I  answer  with  the  spirit  of  Caesar — Go  tell  them  I  will 
not  come.  I  also  have  my  robes  and  furred  gowns,  and  I  know 
that  they  have  been  as  honourably  obtained  and  as  purely  pre^ 
served  as  any  of  theirs  ;  and,  detracta  ista  pelle  on  both  sides,  I 
am  ready  to  meet  in  argument,  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  the 
wisest  He  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel.  Have  I  not  met  him  ?  Was 
my  letter  to  the  Chancellor  a  thing  of  no  value,  deserving  of  no 
answer  ?  No  answer  has  been  given ;  should  I  not  be  wanting  in 
the  respect  I  owe  to  myself,  if  I  condescended  to  take  a  part  in^  a 
lousiness  commenced  and  carried  on  in  a  way  contrary  to  my 
advice  ? 

"  I  affect  not  the  reputation  of  *  statesman  or  of  a  churchman ; 
but  when  I  compare  myself  with  either  the  statesmen  or  with  the 
churchmen  of  the  present  day,  I  have  not  the  meanness  to  think, 
that  my  advice  on  any  subject  is  not -of  weight  enough  to  arrest 
the  attentions  of  the  wisest  of  them  both. 

^  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  expect  that  every  man  can  think  with 
me,  nor  so  farouche  as  to  be  displeased  with  any  one  who  differs 
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from  me  in  opinion;  but  the —Reverence  thyself r^ is  evet  too 
much  In  my  mind  to  suffer  me  to  support  iheasures  which  J  dis- 
approve, and  I  wholly  disapprove  the  present  mode  of  securing 
the  residence  of  the  clergy* 

^^  Read  over  again  my  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  my 
last  letter  to  yourself,  and  if  they  do  not  satisfy  you  that  I  am 
right  in  looking  forward  to  a  more  substantial  ecclesiastical  ren 
form^  and  in  not  promoting  this  botehy  business,  you  must  fbr* 
give  me  if  I  never  say  another  word  to  you  on  the  subject. 

"  To  you,  my  friend,  I  will  say,  that  my  church-preferment  will 
not  afford  a  journey  to  London  every  year  j  and  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self bound  by  any  principle  of  prudence,  of  honour,  or  of  duty,  to 
waste  my  little  private  fortune,  which  by  incessant  exertion  of 
my  own  and  the  kindness  of  my  fnends,  I  have  provided  for  my 
children,  in  the  public  service.  For  eighteen  years  I  attended 
parliament;  my  children  during  that  period  wanted  education ;  that 
want  being  over,  I  gave  up,  three  years  ago,  my  house  in  town^ 
with  a  determination  that  till  I  was  better  provided  for,  I  would 
not  go  to  London  excepting  every  other  year.  As  to  those  you 
may  meet  with  (plenty  of  them  no  doubt !)  who,  without  know- 
ing my  present  circumstances,  without  adverting  to  the  labours  of 
my  past  life,  presume  to  blurt  out  their  cavils  and  their  calumniejs, 
I  wish  them  not  to  hear  from  my  friends  any  other  defence,  for 
they  will  never  hear  any  other  from  me,  except  y^v-y^Vy  the  full 
meaning  of  which  you  wiU  understand,  though  they  will  not 

<*  I  am,  &c 
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'  My  friend  still  continued  to  urge  me  to  go  to  town :  I  put  & 
final  stop  to  his  well-i]M:entioned  importunity  by  the  following 
letter,  dated  June  31.,  1803 :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  exhortations  or  admonitions  —  be  they  what  they  may — » 
are  considered  by  me  as  scions  springing  from  a  root  of  friend- 
ship ;  to  pluck  them  off  with  indignation  is  not  my  intention^  but 
I  must  not  suffer  tJiem  to  increase :  they  would  rob  the  root  of  its 
proper  vigour,  and  I  wish  it  to  remain  unimpaired. 

"  Parmenio  and  Alexander  are  the  representatives  of  all  n\en 
who  give  and  who  reject  advice.  It  is  impossible  for  different 
men  to  have  the  same  feelings  or  to  see  objects  in  the  same  light; 
all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve  harmony,  is  either  for  the  one 
party  not  to  give  advice,  or  for  the  other  not  to  be  angry  at  its 
being  given,  and  with  this  observation,  I>  at  least,  will  let  the 
subject  of  your  three  letters  drop.  Yet  if  I  thought  fit  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  my  mind,  it  would  be  to  examine  all  you  have 
urged  or  can  urge  on  the  interest^  the  fame^  and  the  dutt/^  and  to 
show  the  hoUowness  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  combi- 
nation of  those  three  powers,  by  whidi  you  in  vain  attempt  to  lift 
up  a  Colossus.  But  I  check  myself,  knowing  the  swiftness  of 
your  currentem  calamvmy  and  knowing  also  that  of  epistolary  alter- 
cation there  is  no  end,  and  that  I  have  other  employment  more 
interesting,  though  not  more  pleasing,  than  the  perusal  even  of 
your  compositions. 

"  Your  letters  are  so  classical,  and  your  verba  ardentia  so  elec- 
trical, that  they  almost  fure  my  frozen  age,  and  tempt  me  to 
discharge  upon  you  a  sort  of  reciprocal  lightning;  and  in  this 
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elegant  communication  of  soul  (for  sentim^it  is  the  soul  of  man) 
I  could  be  content  to  eviaporate  the  remaining  breath  of  life ;  but 
I  have  other  things  in  hand 

^^  There  was  a  period  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
delighted  me ;  another,  in  which  I  sought  for  fame  in  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  knowledge ;  a  third,  in  which  che* 
mistry,  for  full  seven  years,  occupied  all  my  attention, — and  I 
arro^te  to  myself  the  honour,  not  only  of  recommending  it  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  to  the  notice  of  the  kingdom  in 
general  j  a  fourth,  in  which  theology  demanded  my  care, — not 
that  theology  which  is  degraded,  disfigured,  rendered  hideous  and 
portentous,  by  the  shreds  of  crude  opinions,  by  the  patches  of 
miserable  superstitions,  which  the  knavery  and  audacity  of  in- 
tolerant and  selfish  men  have  fastened  every  where  upon  it,  — 
but  thai  which  the  Father  of  the  universe  has  written  with  the 
hand  of  what  is  called  Nature,  for  the  information  of  all ;  and 
particularly  that  which  He  hath  declared  to  a  peculiar  people,  by 
the  mouth  of  his  Son. 

"  To  all  these  objects  of  various  pursuit,  has  succeeded  that  of 
agriculture.  The  cultivation  of  our  mother  earth  is  the  noblest 
way  of  providing  for  a  family;  so  says  Bacon,  and  I  have  found 
it  so ;  and  it  is  a  sure  way  of  rendering  service  to  the  country* 
The  county  of  Westmoreland  will  long  have  cause  to  thank  the 
Bishop  of  Landaff  for  the  example  he  has  set,  not  of  chaffering 
with  peasants  about  the  price  of  bullocks,  but  of  making  bad  land 
good,  of  introducing  new  modes  of  husbandry,  and  of  planting 
mountains. 

"  The  parliamentary  eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  unless  exerted  in 
the  support  of  a  party,  will  not  procure  an  honest  man  a  morsel 
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ct  bread ;  it  may,  perchance,  enable  a  dishonest  man  to  sell  his 
indq>endence  and  his  public  probity  at  an  high  price. 

"  My  laurels,  you  «ay,  must  be  fed:  my  temples,  alas!  are 
withering  with  age,  and  it  disturbs  not  me  that  the  few  laurels 
which  surround  th^m  are  withering  also ;  they  have  been  blighted 
for  above  twenty  years,  by  roycU  or  ministerial  neglect :  disdiuning 
all  further  care  about  them,  I  leave  them  to  be  torn  away  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  malignant  who  busy  themselves  in  my  concerns. 
They  are  not  his  father's  laurels,  but  his  father's  larches,  which 
will  make  Major  Watson  as  independent  in  fortune  as  I  hope  he 
will  be  in  spirit 

*^  I  was  never  fond  of  public  life,  though  I  have  been  com- 
pelled, on  many  occasions,  to  take  a  share  in  it ;  but  my  powers 
are  declining,  and  I  will  not  wait  for  a  Gil  Bias  to  tell  me  so.  — 
Quis  hoc  non  dederit  nobis j  tit  cum  opera  nostra  patria  sive  nan  possit 
uti^  sive  nolit ;  ad  earn  vitam  revertamur^  quam  mtdti  docti  hominisj 
forta^sse  non  rectCy  sed  tamen  mtdti  reipublicde  pneponendam  pti- 
taverunt. 

"  The  NON  PossiT  respects  the  will  of  a  minister  being  op- 
posed by  the  will  of  the  court,  if  that  is  the  case ;  the  nolit 
respects  one  or  both  of  them ;  and  I  have  ever  thought  it  beneath 
me  to  enquire,  which  of  them  is  to  be  blamed  as  my  enemy. 

"  I  am,  &c 

«  R.  Landaff." 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1803,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  informing  me  that  the  bishops  would 
send  separate  addresses.  The  prospect  of  an  invasion  had  called 
forth  a  great  spirit  of  true  patriotism^  and  addresses  were  gene- 
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rally  presented  to  the  King :  I  drew  up  die  following,  and  sent  it, 
August  22.,  to  be  signed  in  my  diocese :  — 

To  the  King$  Most  Excellent  Majesty ^  the  humble  Address  of  the 
Bishop^  the  Archdeacon  and  Chapter ^  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Dio- 
cese  of  Landaff. 

^^Sire,  • 

^<  As  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  we  pray  for  the  peace  of  Christ- 
endom, and  of  the  world ;  as  subjects  of  Your  Majesty,  we  call  to 
mind,  and  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of  soul  we  renew  the  obli- 
gation of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  we  have  heretofore  indi* 
vidually  taken  ;  and  as  men  jealous  of  their  freedom,  we^  on  tihis 
occasion,  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain,  with  our  best 
diility,  the  independency  of  our  country. 

"  Glorious  and  unexampled  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
Your  Majesty's  sitiiation!  Princes  there  are  who  reign  over 
more  extensive  regions.  Princes  there  are  who  support  their 
thrones  in  times  of  peace  by  more  numerous  armies,  and  who 
exercise  over  their  subjects  a  more  unlimited  sway.  But  where 
is  the  Prince,  in  Europe  or  in  the  worlds  who,  in  the  day  of 
danger,  sees  himself  protected,  as  Your  Majesty  is,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  all  his  people  ?  —  by  the  persons  of  those  who  are  able 
to  wield  a  weapon  — by  the  prayers  of  the  aged  and  of  the  sex 
—  by  the  purses  of  the  rich  —  and  by  the  hearts  of  all. 

"  We  humbly  implore  Almighty  God  to  bless  these  noble 
efforts  of  a  brave,  a  loyal,  and  an  enlightened  nation,  struggling 
for  the  safety  of  their  King,  and  of  his  Royal  house,  and  deter- 
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mined  to  die  in  the  just  defence  of  their  religion,  their  liberty, 
and  their  country." 

Did  the  treatment  I  had  met  with  from  the  King  deserve  such 
an  address  ?  Did  it  not  become  me,  at  such  a  time,  to  write  such 
an  address  ?  It  certainly  did ;  for  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of 
the  littleness  of  my  own  mind,  if  I  had  suffered  private  discon- 
tent to  generate  in  me  either  indifference  to  the  public  safety, 
or  disaffection  to  the  King.  If  kings  form  wrong  judgments  of 
the  characters  of  any  of  their  subjects,  they  are  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned  for  their  error  j  they  can  have  no  interest 
in  thinking  of  any  man  either  better  or  worse  than  he  deserves  j 
but  they  are  usually  surrounded  with  men  who  may  have  both 
interest  and  malignant  pleasure  in  misleading  them ;  and  it 
would  be  an  excess  of  candour  to  .say,  that  neither  churchmen 
or  laymen  of  that  description  surrounded  the  throne  of  George 
the  Third. 

On  the  30th  August,  I  received  from  Lord  William  Gordon 
copies  of  several  letters,  which  had  recently  passed  between  the 
King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Addington,  with  a  permis- 
sion to  take  copies  of  them.  The  letters  had  been  sent  to  His 
Lordship  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  thought  that  I  might 
wish  to  see  them.  Though  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  His 
Grace,  I  acknowledged  his  civility  in  the  following  note,  dated 
Calgarth  Park,  Sept  2.  1803 :  — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Landaff  returns  many  thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  for  the  sight  of  the  important  letters  which  Lord 
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William  (xordon,  by  His  Grace's  permission,  has  had  the  good- 
ness to  show  him.  The  Bishop  has  been  particularly  gratified  by 
the  perusal  of  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  they  confirm  the 
judgment  which  he  had  long  ago  formed,  and  always  maintained, 
of  His  Royal  Highnesses  public  character, — That  he  was  a  man 
occupied  in  trifles^  became  he  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
talents  in  the  conduct  of  great  concerns. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Landafi^,  being  older  than  the  King,  can 
entertain  no  reasonable  expectation  of  seeing  the  Prince  of 
Wales  upon  the  throne,  but  his  filial  piety,  discretion,  and 
magnanimity  shown  in  the  business  of  the  regency,  as  well  as 
pn  the  present  occasion,  are  to  the  Bishop  strong  omens,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  will  support  his  future  station  in  a  manner 
which  will  bring  deserved  credit  to  himself,  and  consequent  hap- 
piness to  his  people." . 

Continuing  to  be  haunted  with  the  idea  of  danger,  not  only 
from  knowing  the  power  and  inveteracy  of  France,  but  from  ob- 
serving the  distraction  of  our  councils,  the  apathy  of  Europe  as 
to  the  fate  of  Britain,  and  its  improvidence  as  to  its  own ;  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Addington  the  then  Minister, 
with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  Oct  17.  1803 : — 

^^  Sir, 
"  You  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  if  I  trouble  you  with  some 
suggestions  excited  by  my  fears ;  to  you  alone  will  I  acknow- 
ledge my  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom ;  to  all 
other  men  I  shall  continue  to  hold  a  bolder  language  than  my 
view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country  justifies. 
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^  Europte  is  improvidently  blind  to  its  own  interest ;  or  she  is 
so  weakened  as  not  to  be  able  to  repel  the  danger  she  foresees  ; 
or  ^e  is  so  irritated  against  us^  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
whidi  we  have  used  our  naval  superiority,  as  to  contemplate, 
with  secret  stttisfaction,  the  probability  of  its  diminution  or 
extinction.  From  some  cause  or  other  she  stands  aloof,  and 
leaves  us  to  struggle  singly  with  the  storm,  which  threatens  this 
C&untry  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  civilised  world  in  the 
second; 

•*  France  and  her  allies  (as  she  nicknames  her  conquered 
countries)  caft  bring  into  the  field  four  men  for  our  one  ;  yet  our 
insular  {situation,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  the  country,  may 
enable  u^  to  bear  up  against  this  superiority  of  numbers,  if  this 
spirit  is  iirbused  to  its  utmost  energy,  and  directed  to  its  best 
advantage.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  your  opinion  relative  to 
two  great  measures,  which  (were  I  in  His  Majesty's  councils)  I 
would  earnestly  press  on  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  at 
this  critical  moment  If  in  these  points  I  differ,  which  is  most 
probable,  fix>m  yourself,  as  I  am  sensible  I  differ  from  some 
others  whose  general  judgments  I  much  esteem,  I  request  that  you 
would  not  think  me  actuated  in  mentioning  them  by  any  other 
principle  than  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  general  safety. 
The  measures  I  allude  to  are, — ^the  repeal  of  the  Test- Act  in  Eng- 
land, —  and  the  making  an  adequate  provision  for  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  in  Ireland.  These  are  measures  not  merely 
of  expediency  but  of  strict  justice,  and  I  dislike  all  political 
measures  which  are  not  bottomed  on  that  basis. 

*^  It  'has  been  said,  ih  print,  that  the  Dissenters  in  England 
constitute  a  fourth  patt  of  the  ^hole  community ;  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  them  to  be  so  numerous,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
treated  with  harshness,  especially  as  the  Established  Church  would 
not  be  injured,  and  the  State  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by 
their  being  treated  otherwise. 

^^  The  tithes  in  Ireland  should  remain  in  the  possesion  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  ;  but  a  kind  of  co-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  should  be  admitted ;  for  it  appears  to  me  an  act  of  great 
oppression,  that  the  Catholics,  who  constitute  a  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  should  be  compelled  to  maintain  not  only  their 
own  teachers,  but  the  teachers  also  of  a  small  minority  of  the 
country. 

.  "  I  forbear  dilating  on  the  beneficial  policy  of  either  of  these 
measures,  and  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  mention  them  at 
all,  had  they  not  been  long  and  impartially  considered  by  me, 
and  finally  adopted  from  a  strong  conviction  of  their  justice  and 
utility.     Permit  me  a  word  or  two  more  on  two  other  subjects. 

<<  Excess  of  taxation  has  ruined  most  countries,  and  it  will 
ruin  this,  by  rendering  the  middle  class  of  people  indifierent  to 
its  prosperity ;  and  they  already  begin  every  where  to  complain 
that  they  have  less  comforts  now  than  they  had  forty  years  ago. 
Yet  I  think  the  whole  country  would  willingly  give  up  such  a 
portion  of  its  property  as  would  discharge  the  national  debt,  if  it 
could  thereby  be  fireed  firom  those  vexatious  taxes  of  which  a 
considerable  part  is  lost  before  it  reaches  the  Exchequer.  The 
true  principle  of  taxation  is  this,  — That  every  man  should  pay  for 
the  protection  of  his  property  by  the  state,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  property  protected,  just  as  merchants  .who  risk  their  goods 
pn  board  a  vessel  pay  an  insurance  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  goods  insured.     If  a  man  who  has  an  estate  of  200/.  a^year, 
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pays  10/.  a-yearto  Government,  he  pays  a  six-hundredth  part  of 
hi&  whole  property,  supposing  the  estate  to  be  worth  thirty  years' 
purchase.  A  man  of  60/.  a-year  should  on  the  same  principle 
pay  31.9  and  it  is  an  arbitary  proceeding  to  maintain  *that  a  man 
of  60/.  a-year  is  not  as  able  (I  mean  with  as  little  inconvenience 
to  himself)  to  pay  31.  as  one  of  200/.  a-year  is  to  pay  10/. 

"  The  attention  of  Government  has  been  principally  and 
properly  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  metropolis^  whilst 
other  parts  have  been  unavoidably  left,  in  a  manner,  destitute  of 
the  means  of  defence.  Might  it  not  be  useful  to  commit  to  the 
custody  of  the  Lords-Lieutenants  of  counties  large  quantities  of 
pikes,  to  be  distributed  out  to  steady  men  as  occasion  might 
require.  Men  armed  with  pikes  might  prove  a  strong  subsidiary 
force  to  the  volunteers  of  the.  country.  In  these  parts,  at  least, 
I  am  confident  that  thousands  of  respectable  yeomen  and  their 
sons,  who  are  averse  from  the  volunteering  system,  would,  when 
armed  with  pikes,  stand  forth  with  promptitude  and  courage  to 
aid  the  regulars  or  volunteers  armed  with  muskets,  in  attacking 
an  enemy  who  should  attempt  to  pass  through  the  country. 

"  I  am,  &c 

"RLandaff/* 

Mr.  Addington  sent  a  liberal  and  complimentary  answer: 
he  concurred  with  me  in  most  of  the  sentiments  which  I  had 
expressed,  but  differed  in  opinion  respecting  the  repeal  of  the 
Test- Act.  This  difference  I  had  foreseen ;  but  it  did  not  deter 
nxe  from  maintaining  my  own,  in  a  speech  which  I  published 
within  a  month  after  this  correspondence  had  taken  place,  and 
which  I  had  intended  to  have  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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None  of  the  four  great  objects  recommended  in  that  speech 
have  been  adopted  by  Government;  but  I  cannot  esteem  that 
neglect  to  be  a  reason  why  I  should  change  my  opinion  of  the 
utility  and  practicability  of  every  one  of  them :  each  of  them' is « 
an  important  mean  of  public  safety,  and  in  the  present  circum- 
stances they  are  all  necessary. 

There  is  an  error  in  that  speech  respecting  the  question  I 
maintained  when  a  soph  at  Cambridge,  for  instead  of  differing 
from  Grotius  I  agreed  with  him  then:  the  three  questions  on 
which  I  kept  my  first  act  were,  I  find, 

Primarii  planetiB  retinentur  in  orbitis  mis  vi  gravitatis  et  motu 
jprqjectili. 

Contra  crescentem  potentiam  qtue  nimium  aucta  nocere  posdl  non 
licet  arma  mmere. 

Pdtema  Romanorum  potestas  legi  natune  repugnat. 

Amongst  others  who  honoured  me  with  letters  expressive  of 
their  opinions  on  various  parts  of  my  intended  speech,  Mr.  Rose 
sent  me  one  firom  Cuffnells,  dated  December  5th,  1803,  to  which 
I  immediately  sent  the  following  answer :  — 

«  I  HAVE  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  this  month,  and  desire 
to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  it  You  have  stated  some  dif- 
ficulties relative  to  the  ascertaining  the  property  of  individuals 
which  did  not  occur  to  me ;  but  these  and  others  which  did 
occur  I  am  of  opinion  might  be  easily  obviated  by  an  intelligent 

3  D 
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committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  heartily  disposed  to  the 
business ;  ftud,  without  flattery,  I  daxe  venture  to  say,  that  they 
would  vanish  before  your  owrt  investigation,  if  you  were  atleisure,^' 
and  had  inclination  to.  apply  your  whole  mind  to  the  sul^ect 
If  men,  however,  of  your  wisdom  and  experience  think  the 
taxing  of  capital  an  impracticable  measure,  I  am  not  so  self-suffi* 
cient,  as  to  suppose  that  I  may  not,  probably,  be  mistaken  in 
thinking  otherwise*  . .,,, 

^  I  do  not  mean  tQ  entet  more  at  large  into  the  consideration 
of  this:fiecofi^  any  other  political  subject.  I  have  on  all  occasions 
conscientiously  endeavoured  to  serve  my  country  in  my  public 
character;  but  I  can  employ  my  time  more  pleasantly,  and, 
pei^ps, .you  may  think  more  usefully,  than  in  political  discus- 
sions. Trembling  as  I  do  for  the  fate  of  the  country,  I  have 
given  this  publication  to  the.wqrld  as  my  last  effort  to  sqrve  the 
public  interest :  I  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  of 
use,  and  with  it  I  shall  probably  close  my  political  life. 

**  When  in  page  19.  I  mentioned  an  efficacious  approximation 
Id  the  measure  of  paying  off  the  natipnal  debt,  I  had  distinctly  in 
view-  what  has  been  done  (and  most  wisely  and  providently, 
yet  not  sufficiently,  done,)  towards  the  discharge  of  it  What  I 
principally  want  is  to  accelerate  the  m^ans  of  doing  this,  being 
fearful  lest  the  discontent,  which  is  yearly  increasing  among  all 
descriptions  of  persons,  should  break  out  into  dangerous  ^cess 
in  a  short  time,  or  ^uld  alienate  the  minds  of  the  middle  class 
ftomialove  to  their  country. 

**•  The  language  every  where  is,  (absurd  no  doubt  in  the  ex- 
treme^) what  have  we  to  fight  for?  We  have  not  a  drpp  of  beer 
to  dii^  nor  an  horse  to  ride>  nor  a  window  to  let  in  li^t,  &c. 
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&c  :  what  Have  we  to  fight  for?  My  opmion  still  is,  tlmt  a  large 
demand  at  once,  with  a  prospect  of  being  thereby  relieved  from 
certain  galliftg  taxes,  would  be  more  willingly  submitted'  to  than 
the  present  mode  of  fluctuating  and  irritating  taxation. 

^^  In  this  retirement  I  had  no  access  to  Lord  Bacon's  works :  I 
made  my  quotation  from  Willy  mot's  translation  of  the  Essays  in 
1742,  and  it  is  probably  not  accurate.  You  are  right  in  your 
conjecture:  Bacon  wrote  his  essays  in  English^  and  translated 
them  into  Latin,  and  Willy wot^s  translation  is*  fmtn  t^e  Latin, 
but  with  licence  I  suppose. 

**  In  acquitting  me  of  any  design  to  mislead  the  public  or  to 
give  the  shadow  of  obstruction  at  this  time  to  the  measures  of 
Government,  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice ;  for  that  justice, 
however,  I  thank  you,  and  am,  &c. 

J  "  R.  LaiJdafp.'' 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1812,  there  prevailed  a  ru- 
mour that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intended  proposing  a 
tax  on  capital;  ahd,  on  the  Chancellor's  disclaiming  such  in- 
tention, Mr.  Rose  declared  that  he  had  always  thou^t  such  a 
tax  to  be  impossible  and  impraddcable,  and  that  he  had  informed 
a  right  reverend  prelate,  with  whom  the  idea  of  such  a  tax,  he 
believed,  originated,  of  his  opinion.  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  his  reply, 
said,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  refer  to  a  person  who  was  some 
hundreds  of  miles  distant.  I  immediately  wrote  the  following 
note  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  enclosing  a  long  extract  from  my  letter  to 
Mr.Pitt  in  1797:~ 
3  D  2 
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^«  Sir,  Kendal,  Calgarth  Park,  7th  Dec  1812. 

<^  I  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Rose  of  any  design  to  misrepresent 
me ;  but  your  reply  deserves  and  has  my  best  thanks: 

«  I  trouble  you  with  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated 
April  7th,  1797,  soon  after  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,  as  contain- 
ing my  first  sentiments  on  a  tax  on  capital ;  and  I  refer  you  to 
the  second  volume  of  Tooke's  "  View  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
1799,''  (p.  515.)  as  a  proof  that  such  a  tax  is  neither  impossible 
or  impracticable.     I  am,  with  hi^  esteem, 

<^  Your  obliged  servant, 

«  R.  Landafp.'' 

There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  taxing  mercantile  property ; 
but  great  accuracy  on  such  a  business  is  not  wanted :  if  a  few 
millions  of  property  should  escape  untaxed,  the  loss  to  the 
revenue  would  not  be  of  material  consequence. 

I  went  to  London  in  the  following  Spring,  and  seeing  the 
miserable  state  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  partly  from  want 
of  national  confidence  in  the  Minister,  and  partly  fi'om  the  perse- 
vering hostile  preparations  of  the  enemy,  I  made  the  following 
short  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March  27th,  1804 :  -^ 

"  My  Lords, 
"  I  HAVE  no  intention  of  troubling  Your  Lordships  at  great 
length :  I  have  little,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  I  have  no  mili- 
tary knowledge;  but  I  love  my  country,  and  I  cannot  see  it 
tottering  on  the  extremest  verge  of  destruction,  without  uttering 
a  cry,  however  faint,  without  stretching  out  an  arm,  however 
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feeble,  to  prevent  its  falL      The  die,  My  Lords,  is  in  the  air ; 
may  God  direct  its  fall  in  our  favour !  The  die  is  in  the  air  which, 
by  its  fall,   will  indicate  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte  or  of  Britain ; 
which  will  indicate  the  consequent  reduction  of  France  within  it3 
ancient  limits,   or  the  consequent  reduction  of  all  the  States  of 
Europe  under  the  military  yoke  of  France.     To  avert  this  catas- 
trophe from  ourselves  requires  not  so  much,  I  think,  the  co- 
operation of  certain  individuals,  however  honourd^le  in  principle, 
however  eminent  in  ability,  (and  no  one  thinks  of  their  honour 
or  of  their  ability  more  respectably  than  I  do,)  but  this  co- 
operation is  not  so  much  required  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  as  an  entire,  cordial,  disinterested  concurrence  oi 
all  the  talents  in  the  empire.     I  am  far  from  insinuating.  My 
Liords,  that  those  who  may  thus  co-operate  are  influenced  by  any 
selfish  views,  by  any  ambitious  prospects  of  place  or  power ;  no, 
on  my  conscience,  I  am 'of  opinion,  that  their  primary  object  is 
the  salvation  of  the  country.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  take 
upon  me  to  impute  to  the  administration,   what. has  been  so 
abundantly  laid  to  their  charge,  —  inability.     I  at  least  have  no 
public  document,  no  private  knowledge  of  them,  which  enables 
me  to  form  a  proper  judgment      But  if  they  have  been  guilty 
of  some  mistakes,  surely  the  novelty  and  unparalleled  difficulty 
of  their  situation  will  with  many,   at  least   it  will   with   me^ 
plead  their  excuse.      With  respect  to  the  Volunteer  Bill  now 
before  the  House,  this  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  any  di^ 
cussioh  of  its  several  provisions;   nor  is  it  now  a  question  to  be 
debated,  whether  the  volunteer  system  is  the  best  possible  system 
which  could  have  been  devised  for  the  defence  of  the  country : 
it  is  the  system  which  has  been  adopted,  and  :it  cannot  now  be 
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libBndoned  with  safety.  I  own  I  have  always  considered  it  as  a 
tfyTStem  most  noble  in  its  principle ;  most  difficult  in  its  execution ; 
and  most  successful,  I  trust  it  will  be  found,  in  its  operation. 
No  country  in  the  world  has  ever  given  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
patriotism  of  its  inhabitants,  than  the  volunteers  of  Great  Britain 
have  given.  They  consist  not  of  an  indebted,  discontented, 
miserable  rabble  of  the  country,  but  of  men  of  ranli,  of  men  of 
letters,  of  men  of  property,  of  respectable  yeomen,  tradesmen, 
manufkcturers,  •  of  all  descriptions  of  reputable  persons,  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  enlightened  statesman  to  the  poli- 
tical peruser  of  a  weekly  newspaper  or  monthly  magazine. 
All  are  animated  with  an  ardent  zeal  to  defend  their  country. 
And  why.  My  Lords,  are  they  all  animated  with  this  zeal? 
because  all.  know  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  ever  was  a  country 
on  the  globe,  in  which  all  enjoy,  in  their  several  stations,  the 
various  blessings  of  civilised  society,  so  securely  and  so  abund- 
antly as  every  individual  enjoys  in  liiis.  This  is  the  knowledge 
which  has  excited  and  carried  to  an  unexampled  height  the  spirit 
of  volunteering.  This  spirit  is  not  a  vain,  frivo^lous,  holiday  kind 
of  spirit  delighted  with  military  parade :  it  is  not  a  sour,  saucy, 
capricious  spirit,  disdaining  reproof,  regulation,  and  restraint. 
No,  it  is  a  manly  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism,  which  is  sensible 
that  to  produce  Jks  proper  effect  it  stands  in  need  of,  and  ought 
to  submit  to,  instruction,  discipline,  and  direction.  But  supposing 
the  volunteer  system  to  be  brought  by  the  wisdom  of  Your  Lord- 
ships, and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  united  with  that  of 
His  Majesty's  ministers,  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable,  another  question  presents  itself,  —  Is  it 
sufficient  for  ovur  protection?    I   am   not  ible  to  answer  this 
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question^  nor,  so  jpreciMrious  are  tfie  events  of  war,  is  any  man 
dble  to  answer  it  with  certainty ;   but  si:q>posing  that  it  is  not 
sufficient,  what  need  is  there  for  our  despair?  There  are  abund- 
ant resources  to  supply  the*  deficiency  of  the  vohinteer  system. 
Do  you  want  arms  ?    Why  not  put  all  th6  gunsmiths,  sword- 
cutlers,  and  blacksmiths  in  the  empire  into  requiskion,  till  you 
have  procured  all  the  miiskets,  swords,  and  pikes^  which  are 
wanted?  Do  you  want  men?  Why  not  call  out  (for  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  King  has  a  right  to  call  out)  evjery  man  in  the 
country,  not  already  enrolled  in  its  defence,  and  capable  of  bear-* 
Ing  arms,  putting  into  the  hands  of  these  men  the  wms  which 
you  shall  have  prepared?   Do  you  want  horses?   Why  not  put 
in  requisition  every  coach  and  saddle  horse  in  the  empire,  to  be 
trained  and  fitted  for  the  various  purposes  of  war  ?  No  man  on 
such  an  occasion  will  grudge  ta  transact  his  business  on  foot ; 
Your  Lordships  will  be  proud  to  set  die  example  by  widkmg 
down  to  this  House;  and  the  sex,  I  speak 'it  to  their  hcmour,  ^ill 
on  such  an  occasion  be  content  to  sWf  at  home.     Do  you  want 
ships?    Why  not  hire    all   the  merchantmen   and   small   craft 
which   can  be  speedily  fitted  for  your  purpose?    As  to  large 
ships^  let  our  enemies  build  them,  and  let  us^  trust  to  our  gallant 
admirals,  and  the  tars  of  old  England^  to  conduct  them  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain.     Do  you  want  money?  Scruple  not  the 
imposition  of  taxes  at  this  moment.     Property  is  the  creature  of 
civil  society ;  the  state  has  a  right  to  all  individual  property,  if  it 
is  wanted,  for  the  general  safety ;  and  as  the  money,  thus  raised, 
will  circulate  amongst  ourselves,  wealth  may  chance  to  change 
hands,   but  the  nation  will  not  be  impoverished.      These,  or 
measures  such  as  these,  if  brought  forward  with  promptitude, 
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and  executed  with  vigour,  may,  when  modified  by  parliamentary 
wisdom,  save  the  country.  I  dread  the  genius,  I  dread  the 
power,  I  dread  the  intrigue  of  the  enemy,  and  above  all,  I  dread 
the  effect  of  that  political  paralysis,  with  which,  by  his  arms  and 
by  his  intrigues,  he  has  deadened  the  activity  of  every  cabinet  on 
the  Continent  Yet  I  firmly  rely  on  the  courage,  and  on  the 
unanimity  of  this  country  to  repel  an  invasion.  Of  this  country, 
did  I  say  ?  I  certainly  meant  to  include  Ireland  in  my  idea :  the 
testimony  which  she  yesterday  gave  us,  in  His  Majesty's  mes- 
sage, of  her  attachment  to  us,  warmed  my  heart :  it  put  to  flight 
fi^om  my  imagination  the  terrors  excited. by  the  apprehension  of 
an  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen.  No  personal  services,  no  pri- 
vation of  luxuries,  no  diminution  of  property  ought  to  be  com- 
plained of,  while  we  are  struggling  for  our  existence  as  a  fi^ee 
people.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  live  upon  clap-bread  and 
water,  and  be  shod  with  the  wooden  clogs  of  Westmoreland  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  as  a  fi^ee  subject  of  this  limited  monarchy,  than 
b^  pampered  with  all  the  delicacies,  cockered  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  this  luxurious  town,  as  a  slave  of  the  French  Republic" 

From  this  speech  the  ministry  concluded  that  I  meant  to  join 
their  party,  and  I  was  treated  by  them  with  good  dinners  and 
great  consideration,  till  I  sent  the  following  letter,  in  answer  to 
one  fi-om  Lord  Hawkesbury,  earnestly  requesting  my  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  30th  of  April :  — 

«  My  Lord,  Grafl:on  Street,  April  28th,  1804. 

"  Though  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  and  in  various  ways, 

endeavoured  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  my  country,  yet  I 
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I 

have  ever  declined  becoming  a  party-man.  Your  Lordship,  I 
hope,  will  forgive  me  if,  when  party. unhappily  nins  so  hi^, 
I  cannot  assist  you  farther  than  by  not  appearing  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Monday  next. 

"I  am,  &c« 

"  R.  Landaff." 

Whilst  I  staid  in  town  this  year,  I  received  a  letter  from  Doctor 
Falconar  of  Bath,  and  I  sent  him  the  following  answer :  —  • 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  HAVE  always  great  pleasure  in  hearing  either  from  or  of 
Dr.  Falconer,  and  though  I  have  not  of  late  years  indulged 
myself  in  many*  correspondences,  except  on  such  as  the  duties 
of  my  station  required,  yet  I  cannot  leave  your  letter,  which  I 
received  yesterday,  unnoticed. 

*'  For  the  last  fifty  years  I  have  not  been  an  altogether  incurious 
spectator  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  this  and  in  other 
countries ;  but  I  can  make  no  estimate  of  the  moral  merit  or  de^ 
merit  of  my  cduntr3rmen,  compared  with  their  predecessors  during 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  for  want  of  a  ^'iia:/a-position  of 
the  parties :  they  had  their  vices  and  their  virtues,  and  we  have 
ours,  but,  not  being  precisely  of  the  same  kind^  their  relative 
excellencei^  and  defects  cannot  be  ascertained. 

"  Classical  literature  has  given  place  to  philosophical  know- 
ledge; and  though  we  have  a  few  men  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  yet  the  knowledge  of  these  languJiges 
is  neither  general  nor  deep. 
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^  In  the  north  of  England  there  was,  fifty  years  ago,  a  good 
grammar-sdiool  almost  under  every  crag:  the  schools  remain, 
but  ihe  spirit  of  trade  has  fiightened  away  all  the  muses :  Cocker's 
Arithmetic  has  taken  precedence  of  Lily's  Grammar. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  virulence  with  which  revealed  religion  has 
been  attacked  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  kingdom,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  intellgent  men  begin  to  consider  Christianity 
not  merdy  as  an  usefiil  poUtical  machine,  but  as  a  matter  in  the 
truth*of  which  every  one  is  individually  concerned. .  This  consider- 
ation will  produce  a  degree  of  seriousness,  and,  perhaps,  renovate  a 
zealous  spirit  j  but  the  good  sense  of  the  age  will  not  suffer  th^ 
spirit  to  degenerate  into  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

**  The  inordinate  loVe,  however,  of  wealth,  of  distinction,  of 
personal  indulgence,  which  prevails  among  all  classes,  and  the 
abominable  abandonment  of  public  probity,  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  private  interest,  which  prevails  among  the 
high^  ranks,  suggest  no  reasonable  expectation  of  Christianity 
sooa  becoming  the  rule  of  life  to  the  generality  of  our  country- 
men ;  and  the  ^lormous  taxation  under  whidi  we  labour  will,  I 
fear,  extinguish  all  pure  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  the  middle  dass. 

The  death  erf  a  single  prince  in  any  part  of  Europe,  remarkable 
either  for  wisdom  or  folly,  renders  political  conjectures  of  future 
contingencies  so  extremely  uncertain,  that  I  seldom  indulge  my- 
self in  forming  them ;  yet  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  Europe 
will  soon  be  divided  amongi  three  powers,  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia ;  and  in  half  a  eehtury  between  two,  France  and  Russia  j 
and  that  America  will  become  the  greatest  navd  power  on  the 
globe,  and  be  replenished  by  migraticms  of  oppressed  and  discon- 
tented people  firom  every  part  of  Eiurope. 
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*^  I  have  ever  acted  in  public  concerns  from  my  own  convic- 
tion; perfectly  indifferent  to  die  amlntious  strugglesi  of  political 
parties,  except  so  far  as  tiiey  injured  or  Msiisted  what  I  esteemed 
the  public  good;  and  I  cannot  but  lam^it  dmt  at  tlus  moment 
the  violence  of  party-spirit^  excited  by  prwate  views,  is  emban^as^ 
sing  the  measures  of  Government.  The  dignified  mode  of  pro- 
ceedings and  a  mode  the  present  crisis  required,  would  have  been 
a  concurrence  o£  all  men  of  talents  to  amend  the  blttnder8'(if  any), 
and  to  assist  the  weakness  (if  weakness  exists),  of  the  present  ad- 
ministri^ion ;  instead  of  this  I  see  a  mere  interested  contention 
for  their  places. 

<<  My  health  is  tolerable ;  but  the  original  disorder,  which  seized 
me  twenty-four  years  ago,  is  not  removed,  nor  cwi  I  reasonably 
expect  that  it  ever  will  be  removed.  I  have  left  my  retreat  in 
Westmoreland  for  two  months,  to  see  if,  at  this  time,  I  could  be  of 
any  use  to  the  country ;  but  there  is  no  probability  of  the  voice 
of  independence  being  listened  to  by  any  of  the  factions. 
-  "  My  spirits  have  never  failed  me ;  for  from  an  early  isige  I 
have  looked  upon  life  as  a  blessing,  but  not  as  a  blessing  of  sudi 
a  magnitude  as  to  generate,  in  a  (jlhristian,  any  great  reluctance 
to  the  parting  with  it ;  because  I  have  no. expectation lof  a  future 
state,  except  \idiat  is  founded  on  the  truth  of  Christianity :  I  say 
not  in  the  truth  of  dl  the  doctrines  which  men  have  deduced 
from  the  Gospels,  but  I  fix  upon  the  truth  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  that  corner-stone  on  whidi  I  build  all  hope  of  my 
own ;  and  that  corner-stone  is,  I  think,  as  surely  posited  as  any 
fact  in  ancient  history. 

**  I  am,  &c 

<«  R.  Landaff." 
3e  2 
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An  act  of  Parliament,  introduced  by  Lord  EUenborough,  was 
passed  in  this  session,  making  it  illegal  to  ordain  any  person,  a 
deacon  before  he  had  obtained  the. full  age  of  twenty-three  years. 
I  had  no  objection,  to  this  act,  as  fixing  a  definite  time  before  which 
orders  should  not  be  conferred  Men,  indeed,  difier  fi-om.  each 
other  so  much  in  genius,  ability,  and  disposition,  that  it  may  fre- 
quently happen  that  one  man  at  the  age  of  twenty  may  be  as  fit 
to  become  a  deacon  as  another  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  j  find 
it  might  thence  be  argued,  that  the  time  of  taking  orders  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  conferring  them,  rather 
than  be  fixed  to  any  particular  period.  Father  Paul  was  ordained 
a  priest  ai  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  and  Archbishop  Usher  was 
ordained  both  deacon  and  priest  before  the  age  prescribed  by  the 
canons ;  and  other  eminent  men  have  met  with  similar  indul- 
geiice:  yet  the  leaving  matters,  which  may  be  settled  by  law,,  to 
mea^s  discretion,  (how  properly  soever  that  discretion  may  in 
particular  instances  be  exerted,)  is  in  general  a  bad  principle  ia 
l^slation* 

But  though  I  did  not  object  to  the  act  on  account  of  its  fixing 
a  time  before  which  a  man  could  not  be  l^ally  ordained  a  deacon, 
I  thought  it  was  highly  objectionable  on  another  account 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  I  had  been  much  engaged 
in  the  tuition  of  youth  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  &e^ 
quently  observed  the  great  difficulty  with  which  clergymen  witk 
small  incomes,  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  others,  in  slender  circum- 
stances, sustained  the  expense  of  their  sons'  education ;  and  I  was 
sensible  that  it'was  firom  such  sort  of  families  that  the  churdi  wa?^ 
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principally  supplied  with  parochial  ministers.  \  Since  that*  time 
the  expense  of  an  University-education  has  been  much  increasedi 
and  this  increase  must  of  natural  consequence  reduce  the  numbers 
sent. thither,  for  the  clerical  profession^  and  render  a  supply  of 
ininisters  fr9m^some  other  quarter  necessary.  ^  To  prevait  this^ 
many  of  the  bishops  have  formed  a  resolution, .  not  to  ordain  any 
one  .who  has  not  takeii  a  degree  in  one. of  our  Universities.  I 
cannot  approve  of  this  resolution  for  two  reasons : — First,  I  think 
it  illiberal  in  the  bishops  to  refuse  conferring  orders  because  a 
man  has  not  been  educated  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford :  their  duty 
in,  that  matter  consists  in  examining  whether  a  man  has  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  learning,  rather  than  in  asking  where  he  acquired 
it ;  since  Warburton,  and  many  other  eminent  men,  not  being 
graduates,  would  on  their  principle  have  never  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  church*  In  the  second  place,,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  all  the  bishops  acted  on  this  principle,  many  churches  in* 
several  dioceses  would  be  destitute  of  ministers.. 

Seeing  the  church  in  danger  of  becoming  less  respectable,  as 
to  .its  ministers,  from  the  increase  of  the  expense  of  an  University- 
education,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  relief  to  parents,  and  an  in-* 
ducement  to  them  to  send  their  sons  to  the  University,  if  young 
men  were  permitted  to  go  into  deacon's  orders  at  two,  rather  thai^ 
at  three-and-twenty  years  of  age.  I  mentioned  this  to  seyeral  of 
the  bishops,  and  they  all  seemed  to  concur  with  me  in  opinion. 
A  few  days  afterwards  I  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
showed  to  Lord  Ellenborough  the  following  clause,  which  ^ 
wished  inight  be  introduced  into  his  bill :  —  That  no  person  who 
had  taken  a  degree  in  arts  or  in  law^  in  any  of  the  Universities  of 
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Cdmbrid^e^  Oxfordj  m  DubUn^  should  be  ordained  a  deacon  before 
he  had  attained  the  fuU  age  of  iwenty-two  years ;  and  that  no  other 
literate  person  should  be  ordained  a  deacon  before  he  was  twenty^ 
three  years  of  age*  I  not  only  found  Lord  Ellenborough  stiff  in 
his  bwn  opinion,  that  his  bill  should  not  be  altered ;  but  that  he 
haddianged  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  bishops;,  so  that,  fore- 
seeing the  ptobable  rc^tion  of  the  clause,  and  dreading  the  inde- 
cohiin  of  the  bench  being  divided  on  such  a  point,  I  forbore 
making  the  motion  I  had  intended. 

I  retained,  however,  my  opinion,  that  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  held  out  to  parents  to  send  their  children,  destined 
for  the  ministry,  to  the  Universities ;  and  that  the  distinction  in 
favour  of  the  Universities,  which  I  proposed  in  the  clause,  ^s 
highly  proper ;  for,  with  all  their  defects,  our  Universities  are  the 
best  seminaries  of  education  in  Europe.  We  hear,  indeed,  in 
every  company,  much  blame  thrown  on  the  Universities,  •  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  the  expense  of  education  in  them  ;  but 
the  blame  is  not  fairly  imputable  to  them,  since  the  expenses  of 
tuition,  roomsi  commons,  college-servants,  &a,  are  much  the 
same  now  that  they  were  forty  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  Universities  effectually  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  luxury  and 
dissipation  whidhf,  in  spreading  itself  through  all  classes,  has 
every  where  broken  down  the  ancient  fences  of 'frugality  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  which,  imless  it  be  checked,  will  indu- 
bitably bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  country.  How  applicable  to 
ourselves  (since  our  territorial  acquisitions  in  India)  is  the  ob- 
servation of  Livy,  foreseeing  and  lamenting  the  fate  of  Rome,  — 
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^^  Nuper  dmt%(B  avaritianh  et  abundantes  voluptaies  dedderiunh  per 
luxum  atque  lUndinem  pereundi  perdendique  omnia^  invexerer    . 

.  I  this  year  preached  and  published  a  sermon  for  the  Skxiety 
established  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  An  hint  given  in  that 
sermon,  the  same  which  I  had  given  befbre.  in  1791,  in  a  semion 
preached  for  the  Philanthropic  Society,  has  be^i  carried  into 
execution,  by  the  establishment,  in  1805,<  of  a  new  institution, 
called  The  Refuge  far  the  Destihdej  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Duke  of  YorL 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  two  brothers  had  honoured  me 
with  a  visit  of  a  few  days  at  my  house  in  Westmoreland ;  and  I 
was  so  much  pleased  with  their  conversation,  and  sympathised  so 
sincerely  with  them  in  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  their 
house,  that  I  could  not  forbear  sending  the  following  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  murder  of  his  relation  the  Due 
D'Enghien :  — 

''  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  July  20.  1804. 

"  I  HAVE  no  wish  to  draw  Your  Highness  into  a  correspondence 
with  an  obscure  bishop,  but  I  have  a  wish  to  testify  to  you  the 
supreme  satisfaction  I  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Discours  Funebre  pronounced  at  the  obsequies  of  the  Due 
D'Enghien,  and  to  join  my  regrets  to  those  of  the  civilised 
world.  It  is  a  matchless  piece  of  eloquence :  the  occasion  makes 
the  heart  of  the  reader  feel,  with  poignant  sjrmpathy,  the  express 
aions  of  the  orator :  I  would  not  be  possessed  of  that  man's  soul, 
who  can  read  it  without  tears* 
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"  God,  in  his  inscrutable  providence,  rules  the  world :  Catholics 
and  Protestants  believe  this ;  and  if  they  are  wise  they  will  believe 
also  that  afflictions  are  designed  for,  and  do. in  fact  produce  the 
melioration  of  mankind.  A  prince  may  lose  a  throne,  but  if  the 
loss  makes  him  submit  with  resignation  to  the  Divine  dispensa- 
tion^ he  .will  gain  something  better  than  a  throne,  he  will  make 
God  his  friend. 

"  If  ever  this  uisurpation  should  be  overthrown,  and  regal  go- 
vernment be  re-established  in  France,  I  please  myself  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  noble  conduct  of  England,  shown  in  this  day 
of  calamity,  will  be  everlastingly  remembered ;  and  that  the  two 
greatest  and  most  enlightened  nations  in  Europe  will,  by  the 
union  of  their  coimcils,  preserve  the  peace  of  Christendom ;  and 
by  their  abhorrence  of  religious  domination,  extinguish  the 
bigotry  which  has,  for  so  many  ages,  disfigured  the  fair  form  of 
genuine  Christianity. 

**  I  met  the  Due  de  Montpensier  in  London,*  and  desired  him 
to  present  to  you  my  best  respects ;  that  I  did  not  do  it  in  person 
I  beg  you  to  attribute  to  my  little  knowledge  of,  and  less  r^ard 
for  etiquette ;  and  this  defect  you  wiU  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
cuse in  an  old  man,  who  feels  an  activity  on  great,  but  none  on 
ceremonious  occasions,  and  to  allow  me  the  honour  of  assuring 
'Your  Highness  of  the^sincerity  with  which  I  am 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

«  R.  Landaff." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  if  he.  ever  reads  this,  will  pardon  my 
printing  his  answer  to  my  letter :  I  am  certain  that  it  will  do  him 
honour  wherever  it  is  read ;  and  I  beg  him  to  consider  the  pub- 
lication of  it  as  a  posthumous  token  of  my  respect  and  good  will. 
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Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  dated  Twickenham^  July  28<A, 

1804. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  Your  Lordship  for  your  kind 
letter.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
whilst  you  were  in  town.  The  moment  I  heard  you  were  there 
I  went  to  Great  George-Street  very  early  to  be  certain  of  finding 
you  at  home,  but  I  was  informed  you  had  removed,  and  I  could 
get  no  other  direction  but  that  it  was  somewhere  in  Albemarle- 
street  or  Conduit-street,  they  knew  not  which,  and  as  to  a  number, 
that  was  not  to  be  thought  o£  Still  had  I  been  a  resident  in 
town  I  had  certainly  found  you  out :  but  I  have  been  very  little 
in  town  last  winter,  and  never  had  a  house,  or  even  apartments ; 
I  remained  here  in  great  retirement,  of  which  I  grow  more  fond 
every  day  of  my  life. 

'**  I  was  certain  Your  Lordship's  elevated  soul  had  resented, 
with  becoming  indignation,  the  foul  murder  of  my  unfortunate 
cousin.  His  mother  being  my  aunt,  he  was,  next  to  my  brothers, 
the  nearest  relation  I  had ;  and,  as  he  was  only  a  year  older  than 
me,  we  had  been  play-fellows  during  our  younger  years,  you 
must  feel  it  was  a  sad  blow  to  me.  His  fate  is  an  awful  warning 
to  every  one  of  us,  that  the  Corsican  usurper  will  never  rest  until 
he  has  6rased  the  whole  of  our  family  from  the  list  of  the  living. 
It  makes  me  feel  still  more  forcibly  than  I  did  before  (though  it 
is  scarcely  possible)  the  blessing  of  the  generous  protection  and*, 
support  granted  unto  us  by  your  magnanimous  country.  I  have 
left  my  native  country  at  so  early  a  period,  that  I  have  not  much 
of  the  habits  of  a  Frenchman,  and  I  may  say  with  perfect  candour 
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that  I  am  attached  to  England,  not  only  by  gmtitude  but  by  in- 
clination and  habit-  It  is  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  that  I  say. 
May  I  never  leave  that  hospitable  land ! 

*^  But  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  my  own  feelings  that  I  am 
go  strongly  interested  in  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  successes  of 
England,  it  is  also  as  a  man.  The  safety  of  Europe,  that  of  the^ 
world,  and  the  future  happiness  and  independence  of  mankind^ 
rests  upon  the  preservation  and  independence  of  England,  and 
this  is  the  noble  cause  of  Bonaparte's  rage  against  you,  and  of 
that  of  his  gang.  May  God  defeat  his  wicked  plans,  and  main- 
tain this  country  in  its  present  glorious  and  happy  situation,  is  the 
true  wish  of  my  heart  and  of  my  most  fervent  prayer ! 

**  Your  Lordship  must  be  equally  well  acquainted  with  my 
opinion  respecting  religious  differences  amongst  Christians ;  and 
in  other  words,  amongst  men  who  profess  the  same  religion.  I 
believe  every  man  must  remain  true  to  the  principles  in  which  he 
was  brought  up ;  but  I  equally  believe  it  is  not,  in  such  times 
as  these  we  live  in,  that  such  differences  can  be  a  real,  cause  of 
difference  among  Christians.  The  question  19  not,  whether  one 
is  a  Christian  of  this  or  that  sect,  but  whether  he  is  a  Christian 
or  not? 

"  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  only  question,  at  a  time 
when  the  vital  parts  of  religion  and  morality  are  attacked  with 
such  force  j  and  where  the  melancholy  experience  of  tie  latter 
years  show,  with  what  rapidity  irreligion  and  immorality  are. 
spreading  their  baneful  dominion  over  mankind. 

"  From  the  knowledge  I  have  acquired  of  Your  Lordship's, 
great  mind,  I  thought  your  opinion  should  be  what  I  am  very 
glad  to  find  it  is.     I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  con- 
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gratulate  you  upon  sentiments  so  worthy  at  once  of  an  English 
prelate,  and  a  true  Christian. 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to 
Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Watsons,  and  believe  me,  with  the  highest 
and  most  sincere  esteem  and  regard, 

"  My  de&r  Lord,  ever  your  affectionate 

«  L.  P.  P.  Orleans.'' 

"  P.  S.  —  I  am  particularly  requested  by  both  my  broth^^  to 
present  you  their  compliments,  as  well  as  to  all  your  &mily. 
They  went  likewise  in  search  of  you  in  town ;  and  all  of  us  will 
ever  retain,  and  myiself  most  particularly,  a  most  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  the  short  but  agreeable  days  we  spent  at  Calgarth.'' 

The.  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  the  imprisonments,  con- 
fiscations, proscriptions,  murders,  butcheries,  which  attended  its 
overthrow,  and  the  despicable  t3rranny  which  has  succeeded  it, 
are  important  events  for  the  consideration  of  princes  and  of  their 
subjects.  They  instruct  princes  to  use  despotic  power  with 
moderation ;  and  indeed  to  reflect,  whether  despotism  is  at  all 
suited  to  the  government  of  such  an  enlightened  people  as  now 
inhabit  Europe ;  they  teach  them  also  to  beware  of  burdening 
their  subjects  with  excessive  taxation,  in  support  of  unnecessary 
wars,  or  of  the  luxury  and  prodigality  of  their  courts.  They 
instruct  subjects,.  (I  do  not  say  to  submit  to  the  extreme  oppres- 
sion of  their  rulers,)  but  to  bear  with  long  and  patient  endurance 
small  evils,  lest  in  attempting  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  should  be 
overwhelmed  by  greater.  Seasonable  reforms  may  be  accom- 
plished without  danger  j  but  a  resistance  to  reformation  usually 
ends  in  a  revolution. 
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In  October,  1804,  a  Gennan  treatise  in  Divinity,  by  Anastatias 
Freylinghansen,  was  published  in  English,  with  great  parade,  by 
order  of  Her  Majesty,  and  supervised  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  .Duke  of  Grafton  offered  to  forward  it  to  me :  I  sent  the 
following  letter  to  His  Grace :  — 

''  My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Calgarth,  23d  Oct  1804. 

"  Though  a  letter  from  me  passed,  on  the  road,  that  which  I 
hare  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  Your  Grace,  dated  Oct  9th, 
yet  I  think  it  right  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  my  acknowledge- 
ments for  your  kind  offer  of  sending  me  the  German  Theology  ; 
and  to  say,  that  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  do  it,  for  I  have  already 
seen  it,  and  perused  as  much  of  it  as  I  probably  shall  ever  do ; 
for  at  my  time  of  life  I  have  not  my  religion  to  leam  from  a 
Lutheran  divine, 

* "  Mr.  Freylinghansen  was,  I  question  not,  a  learned  and  ortho- 
dox divine,  but  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  very  poor  meta- 
physician. He  staggered  me  in  his  first  page,  by  speaking  of  our 
natural  knowledge  of  God  as  being  implanted  in  us,  notwith- 
standing all  that  Mr.  Locke  had  said  upon  the  subject  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  j  and  he  hobbles,: 
in  the  second  and  several  succeeding  pages,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
no  one  who  had  distinct  notions  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  Gk>d  and  his  attributes,  could,  I  think, 
have  possibly  done. 

^*  All  that  kind  of  discussion  has  been  more  clearly  and  more 

deeply  handled  by  Clarke,  Locke,  Whitby,  Abemethy,  Knight,  &c* 

,  than  by  this  German.  -  The  book  is  systematical,  and  on  that 

account  may  be  of  use  as  an  elementary  book ;  but  I  have  not 
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the  same  notion  of  the  utility  of  elementary  books  in  theol6gy 
which  many  persons  entertain.  Elementary  books  in  geometry, 
algebra,  &c.,  exhibit  to  us  an  indissoluble  concatenation  of  intuitive^ 
or  demonstrated  truths  ;  but  elementary  books  in  theology  give 
us  a  concatenation,  perhaps,  but  it  is  more  frequently  a  concate^ 
nation  of  conjectures  than  of  truths. 

^<  Let  any  man  fill  his  head  with  a  persuasion,  that  he  under- 
stands what  is  meant  by  the  Image  of  God;  that  Adam  had 
Original  Righteoumess ;  that  he  was  a  Fcederai  Headj  &c.,  and  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  series  of  truths  (conjectures 
they  ought  to  be  called,  and  absolute  errors  they  may  be)  which 
will  foDow  as  legitimate  corollaries,  from  such  assumed  principles. 

**  What  are  the  catechisms  of  the  Romish  church,  of  the  English 
church,  of  the  Scotch  church,  and  of  all  other  churches,  but  a  set 
of  propositions  which  men  of  different  natural  capacities,  educa- 
tions, prejudices,  have  fabricated  (sometimes  on  the  anvil  of  sin- 
cerity, oftener  on  that  of  ignorance,  interest,  or  hypocrisy,)  from 
the  divine  materials  furnished  by  the  Bible  ?  And  can  any  man 
of  an  enlarged  charity  believe,  that  his  salvation  will  ultimately 
depend  on  a  concurrence  in  opinion  with  any  of  these  nicetiest 
which  the  several  sects  of  Christians  have  assumed  as  essentially 
necessary  for  a  Christian  roan's  belief?  Oh,  no !  Christianity  is 
not  a  speculative  business.  One  good  act  performed  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  obedience  to  the  declared  will  of  God,  will  be  of  more 
service  to  every  individual,  than  all  the  speculative  theology  of 
St.  Augustin,'  or  Anastatius  Freylinghansen. 

^^  1  do  hot  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  this  book,  though 
it  contains  many  positions  which  I  do  not  approve,  esteeming 
them  unfounded  in  Scripture ;  yet  it  is  possible  enough  that  I, 
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and  not  the  author  of  it,  may  be  in  an  error.  Your  Grace  may 
have  more  patience  in  perusing  it  than  I  have  hacL  It  is  very 
dogmatical ;  and  refers  to  texts  of  Scripture  which,  abstracted 
jfrom  their  context,  often  prove  nothing.  All  the  subjects  it 
treats  of  have  been  handled  with  great  precision  by  Curcellaeus, 
Turretin,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  and  a  great  many  other  foreign 
divines ;  and  very  distinctly,  though  not  systematically,  by  our 
own.  This  want  of  system  in  our  writers  may  have  given  this 
German  hock  a  great  estimation  in  the  judgment  of  Her  Majesty, 
in  preference  to  those  of  our  own  country,  which  it  cannot  be 
expected  she  should  be  much  acquainted  with.  But  enough  of 
this  matter.  **  I  am,  &c 

"  R.  Landaff.'' 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  of  Jesus  Collie,  Cambridge, 
sent  (for  my  perusal)  a  Sermon  which  he  had  preached  in  St 
Mary's  Church,  and  which  he  afterwards  published,  designed  to 
prove  that  the  baptismal  form  (Matt  xxviii.  19.)  contained  no 
doctrine  in  support  of  the  Trinity.  I  returned  the  subjoined 
answer :  — 

"  Calgarth  Park,  Aug.  29.  1804. 
"  I  RETURN  you,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  valuable  manuscript, 
with  my  best  thanks  for  your  having  allowed  me  the  perusal  of  it. 
No  person  can  be  offended  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
handled  an  important  passage  of  Scripture,  and  the  minds  of 
many  will  be  enhghtened  by  your  argumentation.  Vitringa  has 
a  learned  Dissertation  on  what  was  understood  by  the  Jews,  by 
the  phrase  of  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  any  one.     The  true 
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meaning  of  that  phrase  in  the  baptismal  form  must,  I  think,  be 
determined  by  the  import  it  had  in  the  ears  of  our  Lord's  auditors, 
yet  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Vitringa's  observations. 

<^  I  am  disposed  to  accede  to  your  remark,  that  whatever  doc- 
trine is  not  contained  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Christ  for  receiv- 
ing disciples  by  baptism,  into  his  church,  cannot  be  necessary  to 
be  believed  by  Christians ;  and  you  have  excited  a  reasonable 
doubt,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be  positively  con- 
tained in  the  baptismal  form.  Yet  I  must  own,  that  it  sticks 
with  me,  that  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  persons^  how  the 
Holy  Ghost  can  be  otherwise  conceived  than  as  a  penon^  in  that 
form. 

"  Were  I  at  Cambridge,  I  should  be  happy  to  discuss  this, 
and  some  other  points  of  your  judicious  discourse,  in  charming 
conference  with  yourself.  I  am  certain,  that  whether  we  agreed 
or  not  in  opinion  on  every  point,  we  should  agree  in  thinking, 
that  free  discussion  was  the  best  mean  of  investigating  truth. 

^^  I  rejoice  in  your  quotation  from  Locke.  That  great  man 
has  done  more  for  the  enlargement  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  pure  Christianity,  than  any  author  I  am 
acquainted  with.     Accept  the  thanks  and  best  wishes  of 

^*  Your's  sincerely, 

«  R.  Landaff.'' 

Having  heard  that  a  controversy  was  carrying  on  between  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Mr.  Marsh,  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, I  desired  a  friend  to  send  me  their  several  publications, 
and  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter :  -7- 
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«^  Dear  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  Oct  17.  1804. 

«  I  RECEIVED  fix)m  Cadell,  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  pam- 
phlets which  I  had  desired  you  to  order  for  me,  and  I  send  you 
my  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  had.  I  had  read  some  of 
them  when  they  were  first  published,  and  have  now  perused  them 
all  with  attention,  and  am  thankful  to  both  the  gentlemen  for  the 
information  they  have  afforded  me,  without  presuming  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  point  in  dispute  between  them,  or  on  the  relative 
accuracy  of  their  logic  in  argumentation. 

"  I  rejoice  that  Cambridge  can  boast  of  having  so  great  a 
Biblical. scholar,  and  so  liberal  a  divine,  as  Mr.  Marsh  has  long 
shown  himself  to  be,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  will  be  hdd  by  that  enlightened  body. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  publishing  his  Hypothesis  will  be 
in  no  place  an  impediment  to  him  in  the  way  of  his  preferment, 
but  I  am  not  ignorant  that  all  men  will  not  see  this  hypothesis 
in  the  same  light  in  which  it  appears  to  me.  I  consider  it  as  an 
attempt  to  remove  from  the  Gospels  many  difficulties.  Those 
who  shall  consider  it  as  founded  in  fact  (though  the  fact  cannot 
now  be  proved  by  testimony)  will  be  thankful  for  it :  those  who 
shall  consider  it  as  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  it,  since  it  leaves  them  as  they  were. 
'  "  In  the  first  rule  of  philosophising,  laid  down  by  Newton,  it  is 
said,  —  More  causes  of  natural  things  are  not  to  be  admitted  than 
are  both  true  and  sufficient  for  explaining  their  phaenomena. 
The  Vortices  of  Des  Cartes  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be  suf- 
ficient for  e^^pUiijing  the  planetary  motions,  and  the  pre-established 
harmony  of  Leibnitz  may  be  sufficient  for  explaining  the  phae- 
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nomena  of  what  are  called  voluntary  motions ;  but  these  causes 
not  being  true,  having  no  existence  except  in  the  imaginations 
of  their  authors,  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  the  true  causes  of  the 
planetary  and  voluntary  motions,  though  sufficient  for  explaining 
their  phaenomena.  If  this  rule  of  philosophising  can  be  applied 
to  the  case  in  point  (which,  perhaps,  it  cannot)  does  it  not  show, 
that  a  sufficiency  to  explain  the  phaeiiomena  of  the  verbal  har- 
mony in  the  Gospels  does  not  absolutely  prove  the  hypothesis, 
or  rather  does  not  prove  the  fact  of  there  ever  having  been  the 
public  document  in  question. 

"  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said.  Dr.  Long,  in  speaking  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  the  position  of  them  assumed  by  Copernicus,  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  terms :  —  ^^  This  exact  correspondence  of 
the  phmwmena  with  the  hypothesis^  is  alone  so  strong  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  it,  that  we  might  very  well  acquiesce  in 
it."  If  this  reasoning  may  be  allowed  to  Dr.  Long,  why  may  it 
not  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Marsh?  His  hypothesis  has  an  exact 
correspondence  with  certain  phaenomena  of  verbal  harmony  dis- 
covered by  him  in  the  Gospels ;  is  not  this  correspondence  alone 
so  strong  an  argument  in  favour,  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis 
that  we  may  well  acquiesce  in  it  ? 

"  I  make  not  these  remarks  with  any  intention  of  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  the  question,  but  merely  to  show  you  that  I  re- 
spect Mr.  Marsh's  publications  too  highly  to. give  them  only  a 
slight  consideration. 

"  I  wish  the  controversy  to  rest  where  it  does,  though  I  ap-^ 
plaud  Mr.  Marsh's  courage  in  professing  his  readiness  to  continue 
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the  combat,  a&d  am  persuaded  that,  if  he  is  obliged  to  strike  t 

kgt  blow,  it  will  be  a  dincher. 

«  I  am,  &C. 

^  R.  Landapp." 

When  we  want  to  open  a  lock,  and  after  having  tried,  to  no 
purpose,  a  number  of  keys,  we  hit  upon  one  which  opens  it  with 
fifcdlity,  we  ccmclude  that  we  have  met  with  the  right  key.  In 
like. manner  when  any  phasuomenon  in  nature  is  to  be  explained, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  aikl  we 
find  tliat  the  hypothesis  of  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  oibit, 
will  completdy  solve  that  wonderfiil  appearance,  we  rightly  coof- 
^ude  that  light  is  progressive ;  or  when  we  find  that  the  ccJours, 
figure,  position,  and  all  the  other  appearances  of  the  primary  and 
8ecOndai:y  rainbows,  can  be  solved  fix>m  the  different  refi*angibility 
of  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  globular  drops  of  nun,  we 
rightly  conclude  that  the  rays  of  light  are  differently  refran^ble 
totfd  the  drops  of  rain  lobular,  why  may  we  not  argue  in  the  same 
manner  on  other  subjects  ?  The  verbal  harmonies  observable  in 
liie  Gospels  may  be  solved,  by  admitting  that  the  four  Evangelists 
transcribed  some  parts  of  the  Gospds  from  a  common .  docu^ 
intient ;  may  not  the  solution  of  the  phaenomena,  as  Mr.  Marsh 
ciJls  tliem,  of  the  verbal  harmonies,  by  the  hypothesis  of  sttch  a 
document,  be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  such  a  document  did  once 
exist  ? 

In  January,  1805,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  informed  me.  by  letjter, 
that  it  was  not  expected  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  live 
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XBsny  weeks.  I  had  no  a:pecCation  of  an  archbishopric,  for  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  had  once  said  to  me,  (speaking  in  converutioii, 
no  doubt,  the  language  of  the  court,)  ^^  They  will  never  make  you 
An  archbishop :  they  are  afraid  of  you." 

I  had  no  expectation,  indeed,  of  any  thing  being  offered  me, 
for  I  knew  that  I  possessed  none  of  the  principles  essential  to  the 
success  of  candidates  for  promotion  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  Parti- 
sans in  parliament,  Tories  in  government,  bigots  in  religion,  these 
are  the  men  who  thrive  in  all  corrupted  states,  and  by  thriving 
accelerate  die  ruin  of  free  constitutions.  I  wrote,  on  the  occasion, 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  annexed  letter. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke,  "  Calgarth,  Jan.  5.  I80A 

^^  I  AM  much  obliged  to  Your  Grace  for  your  intelligence  rela*- 
tkve  to  the  state  of  the  Archbishop's  healdi :  it  is  of  a  piece  with 
your  uniform  kindness  to  me  and  attention  to  my  interest  When^ 
ever  the  event  takes  place,  some  suitable  opening  may^  probably, 
be  made  for  my  application,  but  I  am  determined  to  make  no 
application.  I  have  been  insulted  by  the  neglect  of  ministers, 
and  perhaps  misrepresented  by  them  to  His  Miyesty,  but  I  will 
not  disgrace  myadf  by  the  servility  of  r^eating  my  wishes,  or 
re-urging  my  pretensions ;  though  I  should  think  it  a  duty  I  owe 
to  the  University  not  to  refuse  any  offer  by  which  I  should  not 
be  a  loser  in  resigning  my  professorship. 

"  If  I  know  myself  my  mind  has,  through  life,  been  free  from 
avarice  and  ambitioo ;  except  the  avarice  of  making  a  moderate 
provision  for  a  large  family ;  except  the  ambition  of  being  well 
esteemed  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  part  of  mankind. 
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«  The  prospect  of  acquiring  wealth  and  distinction  is  a  proper 
incentive  to  virtuous  exertion ;  and  when  these  are  bestowed  as 
rewards  of  personal  desert,  he  must  be  more  insensible  than  a 
Stoic  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  them ;  but  when 
they  cannot  be  procured  except  by  intrigue,  adulation,  loss  of  cha- 
4cacter,  and  prostitution  of  principle,  to  me  they  become  not  only 
worthless,  but  abominable  objects  of  pursuit 

«  I  am,  &C. 

^^  R.  Landapp." 

My  daughter  Elizabeth  wrote  to  me  in  March,  1805,  at  the 
request  of  Miss  Dutton,  who  wished  to  consult  me  on  a  point  of 
some  delicacy.  The  Russian  Prince,  Bariatinski,  was  paying  his 
addresses  to  her :  she  had  some  scruples,  and  her  mother.  Lady 
Sherborne,  had  more,  respecting  the  propriety  of  her  entering 
into  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  person  of  the  Greek  church.  • 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  either  Miss  Dutton  or  of  her  parents ;  but 
being  thus  called  upon,  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  my  daughter 
to  be  communicated  to  the  young  lady. 

«  My  dear  Elizabeth,  Calgarth  Park,  March  27.  1805. 

"  In  answering  Miss  Button's  enquiry,  I  shall  certainly  do  it 
with  sincerity,  but  my  opinions  on  any  subject  though  sincere  are 
not  infallible :  I  must  act  in  conformity  to  them  myself,  but  I  am 
far  from  wishing  any  person  to  rely  on  them. 

^*  The  Christian  religion  is  wholly  comprised  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  men  have  interpreted  that  book  in  various  ways,  and 
hence  have  sprung  up  a  great  variety  of  Christian  churches.  I 
scrapie  not  giving  the  name  of  Christian  churches  to  assemblies 
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of  men  uniting  together  for  public  worship,  though  they  may 
differ  somewhat  from  each  other  in  doctrine  and  in  discipliite, 
whilst  they  all  agree  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion  —  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

^^  In  this  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  all  the  reformed  churches 
have  one  and  the  same  faith.  They  all  believe,  too,  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  —  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  all  nien 

—  that  there  will  be  a  future  state,  in  which  all  men  will  be  re^ 
warded  or  punished  according  to  their  works  done  in  this.  These 
are  some  of  the  chief  points  in  whidii  all  churches  agree:  they 
disagree  in  matters  of  less  importance;  and  each  church  esteem- 
ing itself  the  true  church,  is  apt  to  impute  not  merely  error,  but 
crime  to  every  other.     This  imputation  I  think  extremely  wrong 

—  it  is  judging  another  man's  servant  —  it  is  assuming  dominion 
over  another  man's  faith  —  it  is  having  too  high  an  opinion  of 
our  own  wisdom  —  it  is  presuming  that  we  are  rendering  God 
service,  when  it  may  be  that  we  are  merely  supporting  our  own 
prejudices,  flattering  our  own  self-sufficiency,  land  p^yii^g  homage 
to  intellectual  pride. 

"  I  do  not  indeed  agree  with  those  who  esteem  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  religion  a  man  adopts  provided  his  life  be  good; 
yet  I  must  think  that  this  indifference  is  less  exceptionable  than 
that  want  of  charity  for  those  who  dissent  from  our  particular 
faiths  which  too  frequently  occupies  the  minds  of.  well-meaning 
zealots  in  every  church. 

^*  The  doctrines  of  every  church  are  best  known  from  its  public 
creed,  because  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  compendium  of  articles 
of  faith  adapted  to  general  use. 
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^«  Hie  Russian  Greek  church  does  not  use  in  its  public  service 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed;  nor  what  is  im- 
propftriy  called  the  Aihanadan  Creed;  but  simply  that  whidi  we 
use  in  ow  communion  service,  which  is  usually  denominated  the 
Nicene  Cried;  though  it  is  not>  in  every  point,  precisely  that 
which  was  composed  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  in  the 
year  32^.  I  do  not  presume  to  blame  the  Russian  church  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  its  public  service,  espe* 
dally  as  it  does  not  prohibit  the  private  use  of  the  other  two. 
Nor  do  I  blame  it  for  differing  from  the  Romish  church  in  one 
article  of  this  creed,  respecting  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from 
the  Father  alone ;  though  all  the  reformed  churches  agree  with 
the  thurch  of  Rome  in  maintaining  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  notwithstanding  its  being 
weU  known  that  the  words  —  And  ike  Son^  were  only  added  by 
a  pope  in  the  t^th  century,  without  the  authority  of  a  council. 
The  doctrine  may  be  true,  but  not  being  a  part  of  what  was 
estdbHished  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  it  is  not  admitted  by  the  Gredc 
church. 

^*  The  Russian  church  differs  from  the  Romish  church,  in  not 
acknowledging  a  purgatory  ;  in  not  denying  the  sacramental  cup 
to  the  laity ;  in  allowing  their  priests  to  marry ;  in  explaming 
transubstantiation  in  a  mystical  manner ;  in  not  invocating  saints 
dnd  the  Virgin  Mary  as  mediators ;  acknowledging  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  only  Mediator  ;  and  in  many  other  pounts.  in  those,  and 
in  either  particulars,  the  Greek  churdi  seems  to  have  a  leaning 
to  the  principles  of  Protestantism  rather  than  o£  Popery. 

"  On  no  occasion  ought  we  to  act  in  opposition  to  our  con- 
science, but  it  does  not  follow,  that  in  obeying  the  dictates  of 
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comdence  we  always  act  rigbtly ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
esToneous  conscience,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  detect  the 
error.  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  been  brou^t  up  at  Eton 
and  at  Cambridge,  who  from  being  a  Protestant  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  This  gentleman  examined  the  foundation  of  both 
religions,  and  finally  settled  on  that  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  acted  properly '  in  following  the  impulse  of  his  judgment. 
I  think  he  formed  an  erroneous  judgment,  but  that  is  only 
my  opinion,  in  x>ppo8ition  to  his  opinion;  and  even  admit* 
ting  my .  opinion  to  be  right,  it  would  be  uncharitable  in  me 
to  condemn  him,  for  Gk)d  only  knows  whether^  with  his  talents 
and  constitutional  turn  of  mind,  he  could  have  escaped  the  error 
into  which  he  had  fallen.  With  a  similar  degree  of  moderation, 
therefore,  I  think  of  the  different  sects  of  Christians.  Every 
sect  believes  itself  to  be  right,  but  it  does  not  become  any  of 
them  to  say,  — •  I  am  more  righteous  than  my  neighbour,  or  to 
think  that  the  gates  of  Heaven  are  shut  against  all  others. 

^  Miss  Dutton,  I  think,  will  easily  collect,  from  what  I  have 
written,  my  opinion ;  that  if,  in  every  other  respect,  the  match 
meets  with  her  approbation  and  that  of  her  parents,  it  need  not 
foe  declined  from  any  apprehension  of  the  diildren's  salvation 
being  risked  by  being  educated  in  the  Greek  church ;  especially 
as,  when  they  arrive  at  mature  age,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  ex* 
amine  and  judge  for  themselves  which,  of  all  the  Christian 
churches,  is  most  suitable  to  the  Grospel  of  Christ 

"  I  received  your  letter  only  yesterday  evening,  but  as  y<Mi 
wished  for  a  speedy  answer,  I  have  hastened  to  oblige  you, 

^*  And  am  ever, 

^^  Your  most  affectionate  father, 

«  R.  Landapp.'' 
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Miss  Dutton  was  soon  after  married  to  Prince  Bariatinski,  and 
they  enjoyed  much  happiness  together,  till  the  Princess  died  in 
childbed  at  Aitona,  in  March,  1807. 

In  May,  1805,  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
rejected  by  great  majorities  in  them  both.  Being  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  general  principle  of  the  petition,  I  sent,  six  weeks  before 
its  introduction  into  parliament^  the  following  letter  to  the  then 
Minister,  Mr.  Pitt:  — 

«  My  dear  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  1st  April,  1805. 

<*  I  APPROVE  of  the  purport  of  the  Catholic  Petition,  and  think 
that  there  would  be  both  justice  and  eocpediency  in  granting  it, 
but  I  do  not  approve  of  its  being  presented  and  pressed  at  this 
time. 

"  I  respect  the  conscience  of  the  King,  and  lament  that  in  His 
state  of  health  any  thing  should  disturb  his  mind.  My  hu- 
manity will  not  permit  me  to  support  a  measure,  not  necessarily 
called  for,  which  may,  probably,  bring  on  him  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion to  which  human  nature  can  be  exposed. 

"  When  I  say,  that  I  respect  the  conscience  of  the  King,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  rightly  formed ;  but  I  applaud  his 
integrity  in  adhering  to  it  whilst  he  believes  that  it  is  so.  I  think 
that  it  is  not  rightly  formed,  because  I  see  no  danger  occurring  to 
the  church  of  England  from  Catholic  emancipation,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

"  As  to  His  Majesty's  scruple  respecting  his  Coronation  Oath, 
(though  it  does  him  great  honour  to  attend  to  it,)  in  my  opinion 
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it  is  not  well  founded  Hie  Coronation  Oath  is  the  conjSfmation 
<tf  a  promise  made  by  the  King  to  his  people :  the  obligation  of 
the  promise  ceases,  and  the  oath  is  relaxed,  when  the  people  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  declare,  that  thiey  do  not,  in  a  cer- 
tain point,  require  the  perfownance  of  it 

"  If  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  absolutely  to  r^ect  the 
principle  of  the  petition  I  will  give  no  proxy;  but  if  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  defer  tfie  consideration  of  it  only  till  His  Majesty's' 
health  be  better  established,   or  his  conscientious  scruples  re-' 
moved,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  my  little  support 

"  I  am,  &C.  ' 

"  R.  L.^^ 

About  the  same  time  I  sent  the  subjoined  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  in  answer  to  one  of  his,  expressing  a  wish  to  know' 
my  sentiments  on  the  Catholic  Question :  -— 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

*^  The  Catholic  Question  is  a  subject  on  which  I  formerly  be- 
stowed some  attention,  but  foresa^ng  that  I  might  not  have  an 
opportimity  of  publicly  delivering  an  opinion,  I  was  not  anxioua 
to  make  up  my  mind  upon  it  I  have  however  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  it,  and  the  result  of  my  most  serious  thoughts  is,  — 
that  the  purport  of  the  petition  ought  to  be  granted,  but  that  it 
ought  not  at  this  time  to  be  pressed  upon  the  King. 

"  I  am  perfectly  sensible  that  the  suspicion  of  the  King's 
dislike  of  a  measure  is  no  constitutional  reason  why  it  ought  not 
to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  parliament ;  but  the  state  of 
the  King's  health  is,  to  me  at  least  it  is,  a  reason  why  no  measure 
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not  immediately  necdssary  for  the  salvation  of  the  coutitryv  ahould 
be  introduced^  wluch  may  prob^lj  bring  on  an  old  man  the 
greatest  calamity  wb^ch  can  befall,  human  kind.  If  Tweve  in 
tcywn  I  would  not  vote  a^ednstthe  petition,  but  I  certainly  would 
vote  to  put  off  the  consideri^tion  of  it. 

/<  It  is. certainly  not  unsuitable  either  to  your  i^e  or  rank  to 
take  a  part  in  the  debate,  if  you  find  your  spirits  equal  to  the 
task,  and  I  wiU  put  down,  alecordin^toj/aur  c^esire,  thcmgh  I  think 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  do  it,  a  few  h^ads  on  which  you  may  pro- 
perly enlarge. 

<^  1.  The  absolute  justice  of  tolerating  rehgious  opinions,  since 
no  civH  government  can  justly  possess  more  power  over  its  sub- 
jects than  what  individuals  have  consented  to  transfer  to  it  when 
ddey  Altered  into  society ;  and  no  individual  can  give  up  the 
right  of  worshipping  Grod  according  to  his  conscience,  and  there- 
£xe  no  government  am  justly  abridge  that  ri^t 

^^  2.  No  civil  government  has  any  right  to  take  cognisance  of 
opinions  either  political  or  religious,  but  merely  of  men's  actions. 
Tliis  principle,  however,  is  liable  to  es;ception  with  respect  to  the 
puUic  teachers  of  religion ;  and  the  Bdgic  princes  in  1730  availed 
themselves  of  this  distinction,  when  they  decreed,  that  no  Catho- 
liq  priest  should  enter  on  his  office  till  be  had  abjured  the  €^fuiiicm 
of  the  Pope's  right  of  absolving  subjects  from  thdr  aU^gianoe  to 
the  magistrate,  and  promised  that  he  would  teach  a  contraiy 
opinion  to  the  people. 

^^  3.  The  established  religion  of  every  country  ou^t  to  be  the 
re]i%ion  of  the  m^ority  of  the  people }  unless  an  exception  be 
admitted,  when  the  minority  of  the  inhabitants  possesses  a 
minority  of  the  property  by  which  the  establishment  is  main- 
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tallied;  and  eyeai  m  tibat /case^  humanity  and  policy^  if  not 
strict  justice,  require  a  oo-estabiishment  of  the  religion  of  tlM» 
minority. 

"  4.  Great  credit  ought  tp  be  given  to  men  of  [M^obity  and 
talents,  disclaiming,  in  express  terms,  the  most  obnoxious. [H!in- 
dples  of  the  church  of  ^  Borne :  the  odium  of  past  transacdooa 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  upon  those  who  had  no  eoncernt  in 
them. 

^^  5.  Constitutionally  speaking,  the  Catholic  Peers  and  Com-, 
moners  have  no  more  right  to  sit  in  parliament  thab.  a  Catholic 
king  has  to  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  if  the  change  of  times  is 
not  yet  such  that  a  Protestant  would  endure  the  thought  of  a 
Catholic  king  upon  the  throne,  it  may  be  enquired,  upon  what 
principle  it  is  that  a  Protestant  can  endure  the  thought  of  ji 
Catholic  legislate.  Hie  principle  may  be  the  little  comparative 
influence  of  a  Catholic  legislation,. and  his  abjuration  of  tempo*^ 
ral  tenets  fonnerly  professed  by  Catholics. 

^^  6.  The  progress  of  science  has  subduedi  the  bigotry  formerly 
too  appar^it  not  only  in  the  church:  of  Rcmi^  but  in  all  the 
reformed  churches;  and  it  will  never  be  i^l^  till  a  state  of  igno^ 
tance  and  barbarism  recurs,  to  rear  up  its  head  again.  There  is 
no-probability  of  intolerance  and  superstition  ever  more  pervading 
Eurc^  *r  and  the  Catholic  religion  will  daily  continue  to  derive 
light  from  tfa^  labour  of  learning.  The  learned  Catholics  are 
banning  every  where  to.  soflen  the,  asperities  of  their  religious 
t^iets,  and  to  apologise  for  what  they  cannot  tecuse.  The  Irish 
gentry  partake  of  the  general  iUuminatibn  of  the  age ;  and  the 
peasantry,  will  imitate  the  example  of  their  superiors. 

dH  2 
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.  ^«  7.  It  maj  be  laid  that  the  ckureh  of  Rome  has  not  formally 
raiounced  any  of  the  doctrines  maintamed  at  the  CouncHl  of 
Ti^it,  and  that  the  court  of  Rome  has  not  abandoned  uny  of  its 
pretensions  to  temporal  dominion  ;  yet  Catholic,  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant states,  have  every  where  spumed  these  pretensions ;  ^od 
something  very  like  a  formal  renunciation  of  one  of  the  most  dian-^ 
gerous  tenets  of  that  Church  took  place  in  Russia  more  thant 
twenty  years  ago.  The  Empress  Catharine  gave  permission  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  her  dominions  openly  to  exercise  their 
religion,  and  to  have  bishops  of  their  own  persuasion  for  the 
government  of  their  Church.  She  was  present  at  the  consecration 
of  the  first  Catholic  Archbishop.  When  the  ceremony  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  administration  of  the. oath  usually  taken  by  the 
Bishops  of  that  Church,  the  Archbishop  (that  was  to  be)  refiised 
to  repeat  the  clause,  —  Huereticos  schimuUicos  et  rebelles  Domino 
noitro  Papae  pro  posse  persequar  et  impugnabo. 

<<  On  this  refiisal,  the  ceremony  was  ended,  fresh  instructions 
were  required  from  Rome,  and  the  then  Pope  ordered  the.dause 
to  be  omitted ;  and  it  has  since  been  omitted,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  in  the  oath  taken  by  the  Irish  bishops. 
^  "  I  will  not  trouble  Your  Grace  with  further  remarks:. the 
suliject  is  infinite;  and  I  dare  say  you  will  have  speeches  of  some 
hours  in  lengtL  My  great  objection,  to  the  church  of  Rome  is 
its ,  uncharitable  principle  of  the  insalvability  of  persons  out  of 
its  pale ;  for  this  principle  produces  a  persecuting  principle,  and 
I  must  ever,  detest  every  species  of  persecution.  .  I  cannot  bow- 
ever  beheve,  that. Catholic  emancipation  will  tend  to  the  increase, 
of  the  number  of  Catholics,  either  in  Ireland  or  England;  on 
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i;he  contrary,  I  think  the  number  would,  by  audi  a  measure,  be 
lesisenecL  "        .  .  - 

-  ^^  Nothing  unites  men  so  much  as  any  degree  of  persecution. 
Individuals,  otherwise  of  no  consequence,  either  from  talents  or 
fcHtune,  become  conspicuous,  and  acquire  a  d^ee  of  we^ht 
when  connected  with  a  party.  Men  claim  merit  from  what  they 
call  their  sufferings^  who  would  have  no  ground  for  claiming  it  on 
any  other  species  of  desert 

''I  am,  &C. 

**  R.  Landaff/' 

-  Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  notwithstanding  there  was  not  a  single  bishop  who  voted  for 
the;  Petition,  I  was  willing  thai  my  opinion  on  the  question 
should  be  publicly  known ;  and  on  visiting  my  diocese,  in  June^ 
1805,  I  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  in  a  long 
Charge,  which  was  published  in  1808,  on  a  second  rgectibn  of 
tlie  Petition  by  both'  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  thie  following 
Adveititement  prefixed  to  it :  — 

^*  Advertisement.  ^  ' 

•*  A  numerous  and  respectable  part  of  die  clergy  of  my  dio- 
cese requested  me,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  to  publish  the 
Charge  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  world.  I  excused  myself 
from  complying  with  their  request,  because  I  considered  the 
Catliolic  question  to  have  been  then  settled,  at  least  for  a  time ; 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  revive  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  on 
which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  from  a  m^ritj 
in  each  House  of  Parliament    I  have  still  had  that  misfortune ; 
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biiti  looking  upon  tfafe  situsdon  of  the  empire  to  be  nbundantlj 
more  hazardous  now  than  it  was  three  years  ago,  I  have  thought 
it  a  duty  to  declare  {mUicly  my  f^prcibation  of  a  measure,  calcu- 
lated, I  sincerely  believe  above  aU  odKr  measittes,  to  support 
the  ind^endenoe  of  the /country,  to  secure  the  stability  of  thie 
throne^  to  promote  peace  aniong  fellow-sul^eots,  and  charity 
among  fellow^Christians,  and  in  no  probable  degree  dangerous  to 
the  constitution,  either  in  church  or  state. 

«  R.  L."" 
;"  Calgarth  Park,  1st  June,  1808. 

Mt.  Davies,  curate  of  Olveston.  in  Gloucestershire,  had  pub- 
Mshckl,  in  1804,  a  learned  work,  entitled  "  Celtic  Researches  :^  I 
had  no,  personal  knowledge  of  him,  but  on  the  27th  of  AprU, 
1805,  I  sent  him  the  following  letter :  -^ 

•  ^^  Beveii^id  Sir, 

^^  The  living  c^  Bishf^ston,  near  Swansea,  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  David's,  but  in  my  patronage,  is  now  vacant :  I  am  told  that 
it  is  worth  from  120/.  to  140/.  a-year.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  fix 
there  a  resident  clergyman;  andi^  ikider  that  condition,  it  be 
worth  the  acceptance  of  the  author  of  the  Celtic  Researches,  I 
shall  be  h^ppy  in  thinking  tljiat  my  poor  patronage  has  enabled 
me  to  show  the  sense  I  ent»1;ain  of  his  merits. 

*^I'am,  &c 

"  R.  Landa^.'* 

'  Oil  the  marriage  of  my  son,  in  August,  1805,  I  "wrote  to  the 
Buke  of  York,  requesting  His  Royal  Highness  to  give  him  his 
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protection.  I  &lt  a  consciotunteBB  of  having,  thiougt  life,  die^ 
liahedt  a  wann  attachment  fo.the  liouae  of  Bnlnkwick,  ^od  to 
those  principles  which  had  placed  i(;'o'n4he'thix>ne#.aAd  of  haVii^ 
on  all  occasions  acted  an  independent  and  honourable  part  towards 
the  government  of  the  eomitij,  and  I  therefore  thought  myself 
justified  in  concluding  my  letter  in  the  following  terms :  —  <<  I 
know  not  in  what  estimation  Your  Royal  Highness  may  hold  my 
repeated  endeavours,  in  moui^its  of  ^bger,  to  support  the  reli- 
gion and  the  constitution  of  the  coimtr}^;  but  if  I  am  fortunate 
enqugh  to  have  any  merit  with  you  on  that  Bcor^y  J  earnestly 
request  your  protection  far  my  son* .  1  am  a  bad  courtly,  ^and 
kjdiow  little  of  the  manner  of  soUdting  favours  thiou^  the  inter- 
venticm  of  others,  but  I  fedl  that  I  shall;  never  kmxw.how  to  forget 
them,  when  done  to  mysdf ;.  ahd^  under  that  consqioadEiessi  I 
beg  leave  to  Subscribe  myself  , 

.  ^^  Your  Royal  Highnesses  most  gratefiil  servant, 

I  received  a  very  obliging  answer  by  the  return  of  the  post,  and 
in  about  two  months  my  son  was  promoted^  without  purchase^ 
firom  a  Majority,  to  a  Lieutenant>-Colonelcy  in  the  Third  Dragpon 
Guards. 

After  having  Experienced,  for  above  twenty-four  years,  the 
neglect  of  His  Majesty's  ministers,  I  received  great  satisfiiction 
from  this  lUitention  of  his  son,  and  shall  cany  with  me  to  my 
grave  a  most  grat^ul  memory  of  his  goodness.  I  could  not  at 
the  time  forbear  expressing  my  acknowledgeijient  ii^  the  following 
letter,  nor  can  I  now  forbear  inserting  it  in  these  nw^dotes.    The 
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whole  transactioa  will  do  Hb  Royal  Ifighness  no  discredit  with 
posterity,  and  I  shall  ever  cofnsider  it  isui  an  honourable  te^imony; 
c^  his  approbation  of  my  public  conduct 

""  Calgarth  Park,  Nov.  a  1805. 

•  ^<  Do  My  Lord  of  Canterbury 


But  one  good  turn,  and  he's  ycfor  friend  for  ever.** 

i^  Thus  Shakspeare  makes  Henry  VIIL  speak  of  Cranmer ;  and, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  humbly  intreat  Your  Royal 
Highness  to  believe,  that  the  sentiment  is  as  applicable  to  the 
Bishop  of  Landaff  as  it  was  to  Cranmer.  , 

'  "  The  ins  dot  qui  cUo  dot  has  been  most  kindly  thought  of  in 
tiiis  promotion  of  my  son ;  and!  know  not  which  is  most  dear  to 
my  feelings,  the  matt^  of  the  obligation,  or  the  noble  manner  of 
its  being  conferred.  I  sincerely  hope  Your  Royal  Highness  will 
pardon  this  my  intrusion,  in  thus  expressing  my  most  gratefiil 
acknowledg^nents  for  them  both. 

«  R.  Landaff.'' 

Letter  to  Lord  Euston^  in  Answer  to  one  of  Jiisj  consulting  me  on 
the  Education  of  his  Son^  Lord  Ipswich^  on  his  leaving  Harrow^ 
and  going  to  Dr.  MaUby. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 
"  Having  taken  sufficient  time  to  consider  your  letter  with  my 
best  attention,  I  now  sit  down  to  answer  it  Ihe^n  with  con- 
gratulating yourself  on  the  proper  sense  ycm  entertain  of  your 
own  duty  respecting  the  education  of  your  son.  The  virtuous 
education  of  our  offipring,  and  especially  of  an  offspring  wfaidi 
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by  its  rank  may  influence  the  morals  of  a  country,  is  one  of  thd 
most  important  duties  of  life.  The  happiness  or  misery,  riot 
merely  of  an  individual  but  of  the  world,  depend  upon  the  good 
or  bad  morals  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  morals  of  men  chiefly 
depend  on  the  prihciples  of  action  which  are  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  children.  If  your  son  should  in  future  turn  out  ill,  you 
will  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  you  have  not  to  reproach 
yourself  with  having  neglected  his  education ;  if  well,  you  may 
justly  attribute  some  merit  to  your  own  foresight,  and  assiduity 
in  the  conduct  of  his  education. 

"  By  writing  thus  seriously  you  will  perceive,  that  I  look  upon 
religious  instruction  as  the  surest  basis  of  future  respectability  of 
character;  and  I  am  happy  in  knowing  that  Lady  Euston,  to  whose 
care  your  young  man  must,  as  to  that  point,  have  b^en  hithesrto 
principally  confided,  is  both  from  disposition  and  ability  fully 
adequate  to  the  trust  By  religious  instruction,  1  do  not  mean 
that  he  should  at  his  time  of  life,  or  indeed  at  any  time  of  life^ 
be  occupied  in  theological  cdntroversy^  or  perplexed  in  estimating 
the  worth  of  the  several  systems  of  faith  with  which  the  Christiaa 
world  has  unhappily  been  everywhere  oppressed;  but  that  he 
should  be  habituated  to  consider  the  Gospels  as  containing  a  ru/e 
oflifey  which  no  propensities  of  sense,  no  fashion  of  the  world,  no 
licentious  conversation  of  infidel  companions,  should  ever  induce 
him  to  disparage  or  neglect  It  is  a  state  which,  if  believed  with 
sincerity  and  followed  with  firmness^  will  lead  him  and  us  all  in, 
every  situation,  and  in  every,  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  tranquiUity 
of  mind  in  this  first  scene  of  our  existence,  and  to  the  petfec-^ 
tio*  of  our  being  in  all  succeeding  scenes*  I  do  not  mean  to 
preach  to  you;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance 
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of  what  I  have  written,  that  I  could  not  forbear  touching  on  the 
subject. 

^  You  very  properly  wish  your  young  man  to  write  and  to 
speak  good  English*  The  best  means  of  acquiring  that  qualifica- 
tion is  to  converse  with,  the  best  company,  to  read  the  best 
written  books,  and  to  translate  some  of  the  fine  passages  of  the 
ancients.  But  as  all  this  cannot  be  expected  from  a  youth  of  his 
age,  I  will  mention  only  two  books,  with  which  if  he  becomes 
familiar,  his  language  will  insensibly  become  elegant  and  strong. 
"  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,"  and  "  Plutarch*s  Lives,"  by  Lang- 
home.  The  language  of  both  is  good,  and  of  the  first  excellent 
I  mention  these  books,  not  in  preference  to  Addison,  Swift,  &e. 
on  account  of  language,  but  because  the  perusal  of  them  will 
carry  on  his  classical  education ;  and  inspire  him  with  the  noble 
sentiments  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
There  is  another  book  most  admirably  fitted  to  form  the  taste  of 
a  young  man  in  classical  literature,  to  instruct  him  in  a  great 
variety  of  uSefiil  knowledge,  to  imbu6  his  mind  with  proper  prin- 
ciples, and  to  give  hjm  a  turn  for  such  studies  and  acquirements^ 
as  are  peculiarly  ornamental  tD  every  gentleman,  and  not  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  a  man  of  rank, — Rollings  "Belles  Lettres." 
I  am  strengthened  in  my  good  opinion  of  this  work,  by  knowing 
how  greatly  it  was  esteemed  by  Bishop  Atterbiiry,  one  of  the 
politest  scholars  of  his  age.  It  may  be  proper  to  read  this 
book  in  the  translation,  (the  third  edition  of  which  was  pub» 
lished  in  1742,)  rather  than  in  the  original  French,  because  the 
English  is  not  deficient  in  correctness  and  perspicuity.  As  to 
translating  in  order  to  form  a  copious  and  nervous  style,  nothing 
can  be  more  proper:   the  practice  is  recommended  by  Ciceio 
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and  Quintilian,  and  I  dare  say  is  not  urdmown  to  your  son. 
The  Etonian  Greek  and  Latin  Selecta  have  been  probably  pot 
into  hb  hands  at  Harrow  for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  of  use 
to  him  to  compare  his  own  performances  in  that  way  with 
those  of  approved  translations^  and -Pliny's  Letters,  translated  by 
Melmodi,  is  a  book  well  fitted  for  that  end;  especially  as  the 
perusal  of  the  Lietters  themselves  will  afford  him  pleasure  and 
instruction  of  various  kinds :  the  97th  Letter  of  the  tenth  book 
is  a  noble  pnoof  of  the  good  morals  of  the  Christians  in  the 
first  age. 

*^  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  point  out  other  books^  as  instru- 
ment}B  of  an  education  suited  to  your  future  views  for  your  son, 
and  to  his  future  situation  in  this  country,  as  a  public  man ; 
and  at  a  proper  time  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  it;  but  we  had 
better  wait  till  his  capacity  is  ascertained  and  the  particular  bent 
of  his  mind  is  better  developed  th^i  it  can  be  at  present  But 
it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  persuade  him  to  use 
such  diligence  and  ^plication,  as  will  enable  him  io  derive  the 
proper  benefit  firom  the  plan  which  may  be  chalked  out  for 
him.  I,  at  least,  have  fi^und  it  difficult  to  stimulate  either  of 
my  sons  to  great  literary  exertions ;  one  of  them  makes  a  good 
soldier ;  and  the  other  may  make  a  good  clergyman ;  but  both 
of  them  might  have  been  eminent  in  learning. 

^^  Nothing  great  can  be  done  in  classics,  in  science,  in  politics, 
in  any  thing  without  incessant  industry,  and  oiir  manners  are 
against  the  use  of  it.  Boys  too  soon  cease  to  be  boys,  and  for 
that  reason  they  continue  boys  in  intellect  all  their  days.  Thiis, 
as  Johnson  would  have  called  it,  precocity  of  manners  we  have 
impoited  .with  other  mischiefs  from  France.     I  look  upon  Euclid 
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as  the  best  possible  logic,  and  I  shall  think  two  months  of  your 
joung  man's  time  excellently  spent  in  being  able  to  demonstrate, 
at  sight  of  the  scheme,  every  proposition  in  the  first  book;  and 
if  he  never  went  further  in  mathematics,  he  would  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  dear  reasoning  and  attentive  reading.  If 
Dr.  Maltby  can  do  this  for  him,  not  in  a  superficial  but  in  a 
true  fundamental  manner,  he  will  render  him  a  great  service;  for 
in  mathematics,  and  in  every  other  literary  pursuit,  a  little  know- 
ledge perfectly  attained  is  preferable  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
a  great  deal.  When  he  gets  to  Cambridge,  I  think  it  will  be 
useful  to  him  in  addition  to  his  college  lectures,  to  attend  the 
public  courses  of  Botany,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  &c.,  not  with .  a 
view  of  making  him  deeply  versed  in  these  matters,  but  to  open 
his  mind  by  general  knowledge,  and  to  keep  him  from  falling 
into  idleness  and  dissipation. 

,  It  is  very  right  to  make  your  son  an  allowance:  it  will  gratify 
him  with  a  notion  of  independence :  it  will  teach  him  the  use  of 
money  j  and  it  will  tighten  the  bonds  of  confidence  and  affection, 
which  ought  always  to  subsist  between  a  father  and  a  son.  I 
must  caution  you,  however,  to  let  your  allowance  be  short  of  what 
you  can  afford  to  give  him,  that  you  may  not  be  vexed  or  dis- 
tressed by  his  exceeding  it ;  for  most  young  men,  from  inexpe- 
rience or  indiscretion  incident  to  their  age,  are  apt  to  outnm  their 
income,  be  it  ever  so  large.  An  occasional  present  of  an  hundred 
pounds,  though  it  may  not  exceed  what  you  intended  for  him, 
will  excite  his  latitude  and  regard  infinitely  more  than  if  it  came 
as  part  of  his  allowance. 

0    "  I  must  have  sufficiently  tired  you  without  exhausting  the 
subject,  but  I  will  relieve  you  for  the  present,  begging  you  to 
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havfe  no  scruple  in  writing  to  me  on  any  subject,  in  which  you 
think  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  or  yours.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Lord,  and  be  assured  of  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship  with  which 

^  .        "  I  am  ever  yours, 

"  K  Landapf/' 

«  P.  S. — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Pitt's  danger;  I  always  had 
a  regard  for  him,  and  cannot  without  regret  think  of  losing  an 
old  acquaintance." 

Mr.  Pitt  was  actually  dead  at  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  His 
conduct  to  me  had  been  uniformly  unkind,  I  might  justly  say 
ungrateful,  but  I  never  bore  him  any. ill  will  on  that  account;  for 
I  thought  it  was  very  probable  I  had  been  slandered  by  persons 
about  him,  and  I  knew  that  his  talents  and  disinterestedness 
merited  my  esteem,  and  that  of  every  impartial  man.  Doictor 
Price  said  of  Lord  North  that  "  he  doubled  a  national  debt 
*•  before  too  heavy  to  be  endured ;  and  let  future  generations  rise 
"  up,  and  if  possible  call  him — Blessed!" — ^What  wouldhehave 
daid  had  he  lived  to  see  the  state  of  the  debt  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt  ?  Lord  North's  American  war  rendered  it  difficult  for 
a  man  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  support  the  station  of  a 
gentleman,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  French  war  has  rendered  it  impossible. 
In  March,  1806,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  in  the 
newspapers. 

*<  Pembroke  Lodge. 

"  The  Reverend   Charles    Buchanan,    Vice-president  of  th6^ 

College  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  having  proposed  a  prize  of 
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500/.  to  all  graduates,  who  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1807f 
shall  be  Bachelors  of  Law  or  Physic,  Inceptors,  or  Masters  of 
Arts,  or-  persons  of  superior  degrees  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  best  work  in  English  Prose,  embracing  the 
foUowhig  subjects  : 

**  1.  The  probable  design  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  subject- 
ing so  large  a  portion  of  Asia  to  the  British  dominions. 

"  2.  The  duty,  the  means,  and  the  consequences  of  translating 

the  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  of  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge  in  Asia. 

"  3.  A  Brief  Historic  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel  in 

different  Nations  since  its  first  Publication,  illustrated  by  maps, 
shewing  its  luminous  tract  throughout  the  world,  with  chronolo- 
gical notice  of  its  duration  in  particular  places,  the  regions  of 
Mahomedanism  to  be  marked  with  red,  and  those  of  Paganism 
with  a*  .dark  colour.  H-r  The  candidates  are  requested  to  send  their 
compositions  to  the  VicenchanceDor  under  a  sealed  cover,  on  or 
before  the'  first  day  of  March,  1807,  and  to  distinguish  them  by 
any  motto  th^  please,  sending  at  the  same  time  their  names 
sealed  up,  under  another  cover,  with  the  same  motto  inscribed 
upon  it''- 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  sent  me  in  1805  his  interesting  memoir 
on  the  Expediency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  British 
India ;  and  on  reading  the  above  advertisement  I  transmitted  to 
him  the  following  letter ;  — 
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«  Reverend  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  15th  May,  1806.^ 

^*  SoHi  weeks  ago,  I  receired/romi&eaw/Aor  your  memoir  on 
the  Expediency  olf  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  >for  British 
India,  for  which  obliging  attention  I  now  return  you  my  best 
thanks.  I  hesitated  for  some  time,  whether  I  ought  to  interrupt 
your  speculations  with  my  acknowledgements  for  so  valuable  a 
present,  but  on  being  informed  of  the  noble  premium^  by  which 
you  propose  to  exercise  the  talents  of  graduates  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  I  determined  to  express  to  you  my  admiration  of 
your  disinterestedness  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

"  Twenty  years  and  more  have  now  elapsed,  dince  in  my  ser- 
liion  before  the  House  of  Lord?,  I  hinted  to  the  then  government 
the  propriety  of  paying  regard  to  the  propagation  o^  Christianity 
in  India;  and  I  have  since  then,  as -fit  occasions  offered,  privately 
but  unsuccessfully  pressed  the  matter  on  the  consideration  of 
those  in  power.  If  my  voice  or  opinion  can  in  future  be  of  any 
weight  with  the  King's  ministers,  I  shall  be  most  ready  to  exert 
myself  in  forwarding  any  prudent  measure  for  promoting  a  liberal 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  British  India.  It  is  not  without 
consideration  that  I  say  a  libercU  Establishment,  because  I  heartily 
wish  that  every  Christian  should  be  at  liberty  to  worship  God 
according  to  his  conscience,  and  be  assisted  therein  by  a  teacher 
of  his  own  persuasion,  at  the  public  expense. 

"  The  sulgects  which  you  have  proposed  for  the  work  which 
shall  obtain  your  prize  are  aU  of  them  judiciously  chosen,  and, 
if  properly  treated,  (as  my  love  for  my  Alma  Mater  persuades  me 
they  will  be,)  may  probably  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  legislature 
towards  the  measure  you  recommend.  The  Salviaris  Lux  Evan- 
gelii  by  Fabricius,  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1781,  will  be  of 
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great  use  to  the  candidlates  for  your  prize,  and  his  India  Geogra-^ 
pkicus  Episcopatuum^  Orbis  Ckristidni,  subjoined  to  that  work, 
might,  if  accompanied  with  proper  notes,  afford  a  very  satisfactory 
elucidation  to  your  third  head 

^*  God  in  his  providence  hath  so  ordered  things,  that  America, 
which  three  hundred  years  ago  was  wholly  peopled  by  Pagans, 
has  now  many  millions  of  Christians  in  it ;  and  will  not  probably, 
three  hundred  years  hence,  have  a  single  Pagan  >  in  it ;  but  be  in- 
habited by  more  Christians,  and  by  more  enlightened  Christians^ 
than  now  exist  in  Europe. 

"  Africa  is  not  worse,  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
than  America  was  when;  it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  and 
Asia  is  much .  better  fitted  for  it,  inasmuch  as  Asia  enjoys  a 
considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  and  some  degree  of  it  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  introduction  of  Christianity.  The 
commerce  and  the  colonisation  of  Christian  states  have  civilised 
America,  and  they  will  in  time  civilise  and  christianise  the 
whole  earth. 

"  Whether  it  be  a  Christian  duty  to  attempt,  by  lenient  methods, 
to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  among  Pagans  and  Maho- 
metans can  be  doubted  I  think  by  few ;  but  whether  any  attempt 
will  be  attended  with  much  success  till  Christianity  is  purified 
from  its  corruptions,  and  the  lives  of  Christians  are  rendered 
correspondent  to  their  Christian  profession,  may  be  doubted  by 
many;  but  there  certainly  never  was  a  more  promising  oppor- 
tunity for  trying  the  experiment  of  subverting  paganism  in 
British  India,  than  what  has  for  some  years  been  offered  to  the 
government  of  Great  ^Britain. 
.   "  The  morality  of  our  holy  religion  is  so  salutary  to   civil 
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society ;   its  promise  of  a  future  state  so  consolatory  to  indivir 
duals ;  its  precepts  are  so  suited  to  the  deductions  of  the  most 
enlightened  reason,  that  it  must  finally  prevail  throughout  the 
world.     Some  have  thought  that  Christianity  is  losing  ground  in 
Christendom ;    I  am  of  a  different  opinion.      Some  ascetitious 
doctrines  of  Christianity  derived  from  Rome  and  Greneva  are 
losing  ground ;  some  unchristian  practices  springing  firom  bigotry, 
intolerance,   self-sufficiency  of  opinion,  and  uncharitableness  of 
judgment  are  losing  ground;   but  a  belief  in  Jesus   Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  the  author  of  eternal  life  to  all  who 
obey  his  Gospel,  is  more  and  more  confirmed  every  day  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  eminence  and  condition,  not  only  in  this  but  in 
every  other  Christian  country.      From  this  praise,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  exclude  even  France  itself,  notwithstanding  the  tempo- 
rary apostacy  of  its  philosophers  from  every  degree  of  religious 
faith.      I  cannot  but  hope  well  of  that  country,  when  I  see  its 
National  Institute  proposing  for  public  discussion  the  following 
subject :  — "  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  Reformation 
<*  of  Luther  on  the  political  situation  of  the  different  states  of 
"  Europe,  and  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  ?"  especially  when 
I  see  the  subject  treated  by  Mr.  Villers,  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  conferred  honour  on  the  most  liberal  Protestant  in  the  freest 
state  in  Europe.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  morals  of  Chris- 
tians in  general  fall  far  short  of  the  standard  of  Christian  per- 
fection, and  that  they  have  always  done  so,  scarcely  excepting 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century ;  but  notwithstanding  this  con- 
cession, it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  Christian  religion  has  ever 
operated  to  the  production  of  piety,  benevolence,  self-govern- 
ment, and  a  love  of  virtue  amongst  individuals  in  every  placQ 
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where  it  has  been  established ;  and  it  will  every  where  operate 
mme  powerfully  as  it  is  received  with  a  more  firm  assurance  of 
its  truth ;  as  it  is  better  understood :  for  when  it  is  properly 
understood  it  wiU  be  fireed  from  the  pollutions  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism  amongst  the  hearers,  and  from  ambition,  domi- 
nation, and  secularity  amongst  the  teachers. 

"  Your  publication  has  given  us  in  England  a  great  insight 
into  the  state  of  Christianity  in  India,  as  well  as  into  the  general 
state  of  learning  amongst  you ;  and  it  has  excited  in  me  the 
warmest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  college  of  Fort  William^ 
Jt  u  an  institution  which  wotdd  have  done  honour  to  the  wisdom 
of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  I  have  n/o  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley^  but  I  shall  think  of  him  and  his  coadjutors  in 
this  undertaking  with  the  highest  respect  and  admiration  as  long 
as  I  live. 

"  I  cannot  enter  into  any  particulars  relative  to  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  in  India ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  proper  to 
press  Government  to  take  the  matter  into  their  consideration  till 
this  country  is  freed  from  the  danger  which  threatens  it  j  but  I 
have  that  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  present  ministers  that  they  will 
not  only  from  policy,  but  from  a  serious  sense  of  religious  duty, 
be  disposed  to  treat  the  subject,  whenever  it  comes  before  them^ 
with  great  judgment  and  liberality.  May  God  direct  their 
counsels ! 

^^  Our  empire  in  India,  said  Mr.  Hastings,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  sword,  and  must  be  maintained  by  the  sword.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  this  sentiment  Most  empires  have  ori^ally 
been  acquired  by  violence,  but  they  are  best  establii^ed  by  mo- 
deration and  justice.     There  was  a  time  when  we  showed  our- 
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selves  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  ux  the  character  of  tyrants  and 
robbers ;  that  time,  I  trust,  is  gone  for  ever.  The  wisdom  of 
British  policy,  the  equity  of  its  jurisprudence,  the  impartiality  of 
its  laws,  the  humanity  of  its  penal  code,  and,  above  all,  the  incor- 
rupt administration  of  public  justice,  will,  when  they  are?  well 
understood,  make  the  Indians  our  willing  subjects,  and  induce 
them  to  adopt  a  religion  attended  with  such  consequences  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  human  kind.  They  will  rejoice  in  having  ex- 
changed the  tyranny  of  pagan  superstition,  and  the  despotism  of 
their  native  princes,  for  the  mild  mandates  of  Christianity,  and 
the  stable  authority  of  equitable  laws.  The  difference  between 
such  different  states  of  civil  society,  as  to  the  production  of 
human  happiness,  is  infinite ;  and  the  atjtainment  of  happiness  is 
the  ultimate  aim  of  all' individuals  in  all  nations. 

«Iam,  &c 

"  R.  Landaff.'' 

Though  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  letter  that  some  degree  of 
civilisation  is  necessary  to  the  successful  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  Pagans,  I  would  not  be  thought  wholly  to  discou- 
rage the  attempt  of  introducing  it  amongst  the  most  barbarous ; 
for  Christianity,  once  introduced'  in  any  degree,  would  presently 
become  the  most  effectual  means  of  humanising  even  cannibals, 
and  offerers  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors. 
Civilisation,  inasmudi  as  it  inculcates  moral  distinctions,  prepares 
men's  minds  for  the  reception  of  Christianity ;  and  there  is  not 
a .  precept  in  the  Christian  religion  which  does  not  tend  to 
strengthen  the  obligations,  and  to  exalt  the  comforts  of  civilised 
life.     Hence  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Christianity  and  civilisation 
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iare  of  reciprocal  use  to  each  other.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
old  saying,  Qtwdcunque  recipitur^  recipitur  ad  modum  recipientisj 
holds  true  in  religion  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  we  may  as  rea- 
sonably attempt  to  teaeh  algebra  to  an  infant  as  to  inculcate  into 
an  uncivilised  man  either  the  pure  principles  of  Christian  morality 
or  the  sublime  doctrines  of  our  faith. 

I  made,  in  1805  and  1806,  a  large  plantation,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  larches,  on  two 
high  and  barren  mountains,  called  Berkfell  and  Gromershow,  situ- 
ated near  the  foot  of  Winandermere.  During  the  same  period,  I 
improved  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  whidi  was 
covered  with  heath,  and  not  worth  two  shillings  an  acre,  situated 
at  Kelleth,  in  the  parish  of  Orton,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
I  know  of  no  means  more  honourable,  more  certain,  or  more 
advantageous,  of  increasing  a  man's  property,  and  promoting  at 
the  same  time  the  public  good,  than  by  planting  larches  on  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  improving  low  waste  lands,  (where  lime  is 
reasonable  and  the  soil  tolerable,)  by  bringing  them  into  tillage. 
I  drew  up  a  paper  on  these  subjects,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1807.  The  paper  was  ordered  by  the 
Board  to  be  printed  among  their  communications,  vol.  viith,  and 
a  gold  medal  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  author  of  it,  whose 
motto  prefixed  to  it  was  Private  Wealthy  and  Public  Strength. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Hayley^  14/A  June^  1806. 

"  Appearances,  my  dear  Sir,  are  against  me,  accusing  me  of 
great  indolence,  of  great  incivility,  and  I  know  not  of  what  other 
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unpardonable  crimes  towards  yourself;  yet  all  appearances,  as 
often  is  the  case,  are  false.  I  waited  with  impatience  for  a  long 
time  in  expectation  of  receiving  from  Cadell  the  kind  present  of 
your  supplementary  pages,  and  at  length  I  wrote  to  have  them 
sent :  I  received  them  yesterday,  and  have  this  day  read  a  great 
part  of  them. 

<^  You  have  cut  up  Cumberland  with  skill,  without  dirtying 
yourself  by  the  nasty  operation.  What  he  may  have  said  of  me 
I  have  no  curiosity  to  know,  as  1  am  certain  that  I  shall  never  he 
at  the  trouble  of  either  correcting  his  misapprehensions,  or  of 
refuting  his  malignity.  I  am  aware  that  many  years  ago  he 
wrote  two  pamphlets  against  me,  or  rather  against  my  political 
principles;  for  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  offended  him.  On  reading  one  of  these 
two  productions,  I  sat  down  to  answer  it ;  but  I  soon  found  that 
I  was  heating  myself  with  cudgelling  a  dwarf,  and,  disdaining 
such  a  miserable  occupation,  I  threw  my  weapons  into  the  fire, 
and  left  him  to  sleep  in  peace  :-^  his  head  was  never  made  for 
close  argumentation. 

"  You  render  every  character  you  draw  perfectly  amiable:  I 
am  charmed  with  that  of  Mr.  Rose  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life; 
and  not  at  all  surprised  that  Paley's  book  strengthened  his  faith. 
Lawyers  seldom  read  much  theology ;  and  that  book  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  great  and  proper  impression .  on  those  who  are 
little  acquainted  with  the  subject  Paley,  in  all  his  publications, 
had  the  art  of  making  use,  in  a  very  great  degree,  of  other  men's 
labours,  and  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  world  as  novelties  of  his 
own.     tile  perspicuity  with  which  he  has  arranged,  and  the  ele- 
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gant  language  in  which  he  has  explained  many  abstruse  points^ 
are  his  own ;  and  for  these  I  give  him  great  praise* 

^  I  am  sleeping  here  as  to  all  literary  pursuits,  and  have 
nearly  finished  all  my  other  pursuits*  I  have  nearly  done 
with  planting,  building,  draining,  and  improving  bad  land: 
occupations  these  which  I  should  probably  never  have  thought 
of,  had  I  not  been  compelled  to  them  by  the  duty  of  making  a 
moderate  provision  for  a  large  family.  If  the  world  has  lost  any 
thing  by  a  long  intermission  of  the  means  of  improving  my 
Acuities,  and  by  a  now  absolute  dereliction  of  all  learned  labour, 
the  Government  is  in  fault:  their  neglect  obliged  me  to  raise 
myself  to  exertions,  useful  no  doubt,  and  necessary  to  my  family, 
but  not  agreeable  to  myself.  Whether  the  present  men  will  have 
more  consideration  for  me  than  I  have  hitherto  experienced,  I 
neither  know  nor  care.  I  speak  like  an  honest  man  when  I  say, 
that  I  care  not  about  promotion*  The  seventieth  year  of  any 
man's  life  should  induce  him,  and  it  does  induce  me,  to  think  of 
something  better  than  either  York  or  Worcester.  If  either  of 
these  sees  should  be  ofiered  to  my  acceptance  on  a  vacancy,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  my  duty  in  a  more  important  diocese  than 
that  which  has  engaged  my  attention  for  twenty-four  years. 

^^  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  feel  an  inclination  to  rest  on  your 
oars ;  but  while  your  labours  instruct  and  delight  others,  I  hope 
they  will  be  continued,  and  be  of  comfort  to  yourself. 

5^  We  are  distressed  by  want  of  rain  t  we  have  plenty  of  it, 
(nearly  sixty  inches  in  the  course  of  the  year,)  but  very  little 
comparatively  speaking  in  the  spring  months.  By  dividing  the 
year  into  three  equal  parts,  beginning  with  February,  I  find  the 
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proportionable  quantities  of  rain  which  fall  in  February,  March,' 
April,  May ;  in  June,  July,  August,  September ;  in  October,  No- 
rembor,  December,  January,  to  be  as  5, 11, 7,  so  that  in  the  fi)ur 
summer  months  we  have  more  than  twice  as  much  rain  as  in  the 
four  spring  months.  Whether  these  proportions  extend  to  aU 
other  districts  of  the  country,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  accu* 
rately,  but  I  conjecture  that  they  do. 

"  I  am,  &c 
'  *^  R.  Landaff." 

I  had  an  occasional  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hayley,  but  I  had 
neither  time  nor  taste  for  letter-writing,  and  seldom  kept  copies 
of  letters  about  nothing :  the  subjoined  to  Mr.  Hayley,  thou^ 
here  misplaced  as  to  time,  I  met  with  since  I  finished  the  former 
part  of  these  anecdotes. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Hayley,  Nov.  2.  1805. 

< 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
^^  I  SIT  down  to  account  to  you  for  a  long  seeming  n^lect,  and 
to  beg  you  to  accept  the  narration  as  an  excuse  for  it  When 
your  letter  (I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  the  date)  of  June  the  23d 
arrived  at  Calgarth  Park,  I  was  visiting  my  diocese ;  after  my  re- 
turn, a  good  deal  of  business  and  an  incessant  flux  of  Lakers,  (sudbi 
is  the  denomination  by  which  we  distinguish  those  who  come  to 
see  our  coimtry,  intimating  thereby  not  only  that  they  are  persom 
of  taste,  who  wish  to  view  our  lakes,  but  idle  persons  who  love 
lakmg :  the  old  Saxon  word  to  lake,  or  play,  being  of  common 
use  among  school-boys  in  these  parts,)  left  me  for  several  weeks 
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no  time  to  think  of  any  thing  but  hospitality  j  and  your  letter  lay 
hidden  among  a  mass  of  papers  which  overspread  my  tslble^ 
When  I  discovered  it  about  a  month  ago,  I  was  labouring  with 
hands  and  knees  to  get  rid  of  the  gout  which  had  seized  both — . 
another  guest  you  will  suppose  of  my  hospitality.  This  is  the 
first  fit  that  I  have  had ;  it  has  not  yet  quite  left  me.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  deserved  it  by  any  intemperance,  yet  I  bkish 
for  having  introduced  so  great  a  malady  into  my  femily. 

"  I  think  Cowper's  works  are  his  best  monument,  and  most  of 
the  subscribers  will  probably  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But  as  you 
desire  me  to  speak  frankly,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  manyof  tbem 
will  not  be  pleased  with  your  change  of  purpose.  Your  intention 
of  doing  something  for  Mr.  Rose's  family  is  highly  laudable,  and 
of  a  piece  with  your  general  philanthropy;  but  a  subscriber  may 
justly  say.  If  my  subscription  is  to  go  in  charity,  I  myself  have 
many  objects  as  deserving,  and  more  connected  with  me  than  any 
godson  of  Mr.  Cowper.  As  to  my  own  subscription,  I  beg  it  may 
go,  should  you  print  no  part  of  Milton,  to  the  orphtms  you  so 
kindly  protect. 

"  I  return  my  best  thanks  for  the  present  of  your  Ballads ;  the 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  tales  are  sweetly  told.  On  one 
of  our  highest  mountains  (Helvell3m)  a  man  was  lost  last  year: 
two  months  after  his  disappearance  his  body  was  found,  and  hb 
faithful  dog  sitting  by  it :  a  part  of  the  body  was  eaten,  but  whe^ 
ther  hunger  had  compelled  the  dog  to  the  deed  is  not  known*  I 
remember  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  having  told  me,  that 
a  young  antelope  of  his  had  by  accident,  been  killed  by  a  fall 
from  the  top  of  his  house  at  l^on,  to  which  it  had  ascended  by  a 
trap-door,  being  left  open  at  the  head  of  a  staircase,  and  that  its 
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mother^  which  was  feeding  in  the  pasture^  refiising  to  quit  the 
body,  died  of  grief  and  hunger. 

<^  A  book  concerning  the  habitudes  of  animals,  by  Mr.  Bindley,, 
was  lately  advertised :  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  The  subjeict  is  curi-* 
ous  but  difficult:  it  requires  long  and  patient  attention  to  oome  to 
any  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  manners  and  perhaps  the 
nascent  morals  of  animals;  for  a  well-trained  pointer,  and  other 
domesticated  and  well-educated  animals  seem  to  have  a  knoww 
ledge  of  what  may  be  called  their  duty  to  their  master.  I  leave 
this  hint  to  your  philosophy  concerning  the  gradation  of  bemgs. 

<<  I  do  not  know  of  any  book  giving  an  account  of  institntiolnsr 
for  the  support  of  orphans :  you  probably  may  meet  with  some« 
thing  to  your  purpose  in  Justinian's  Institutes,  or  in  some  of  (^ 
Roman  writers  after  the  empire  became  Christian ;  for  it  is  to 
Chrietianity,  principally,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  charitable 
institutions.  Widows  indeed  and  orphans  were  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Roman  history  exempted  from  taxation,  to  which  all  other 
persons  were  subjected :  this  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Fublicola. 

"  Persius  (Sat  iv;  lib.  3.)  calls  Alcibiades  the  pupil  of  Pericles, 
but  whether  the  term  pupiUm  always  means  an  orphan,  I  am  not 
certain :  perhaps  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father  Clinius, 
may  be  mentioned  by  Plutarch  or  Nepos.  Corioktnus's  father 
died  when  he  was  an  infant.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus  woukl 
with  Demosthenes  make  as  noble  a  trio  of  orphans  as  aU  antiquity 
could  furnish.  If  you  wish  for  a  partie  qtmrrij  and  have  no  eb^ 
jection  to  the  man,  Mahomet  is  at  your  service. 
'  ^  The  opthalmia,  I  hope,  has  left  you.  Without  doubt  this 
complaint  has  been  occasioned  in  yourself  from  thd  too  greAt  use 
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you  have  made  of  your  eyes ;  but  a  similar  one,  which  afflicted 
our  troops  in  Egypt,  proceeded,  I  think,  from  a  too  great  glare  of 
light  My  reason  for  this  conjecture  is  foimded  on  what  hap- 
pens to  sheep:  when  our  mountains  continue  for  a  long  time 
covered  with  snow,  a  great  many  sl^eep  become  blind,  and  gradu- 
ally receive  their  sight  on  the  melting  of  the  snow. 

«f  If  what  I  recommended  to  be  done  two  years  ago  had  then 
been  adopted,  we  should  now  have  had  an  hundred  thousand 
youths  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  no  one  who  considers 
our  danger  at  present  but  must  think  that  we  have  need  of  twice 
this  number.  When  shall  we  have  peace  on  earth?  Never,  till 
the  cabinets  of  Kings  and  Emperors  are  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.— Adieu.  Permit  me  to  hope  that  you  continue 
your  regard  to  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

rj  *^  R.  Landaff." 

The  Bishop  of  London  about  this  time  sent  me  his  tract  on  the 
Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity,  and  I  returned  him  my  thanks 
in  the  following  letter :  — 

^'  My  dear  Lord,  Calgarth  Park,  Aug.  5.  1806. 

^^  1  YESTERDAY  received,  and  have  this  day  perused  with  great 
pleasure,  your  very  seasonable,  elegant,  and  well-arranged  publi* 
cation.  Every  serious  Christian  will  think  himself  indebted  to 
you  for  the  judicious  collection  of  facts  by  which  you  have  con- 
trasted Paganism  with  Christianity.  What  others  bad  inadvert- 
ently mentioned  you  have  treated  in  detail,  and  so  completely 
dedded  the  question  — r  Whether  Christianity  has  been  of  use  to 
mankind  ?  — » that  it  will  never  be  moved  again.    I  am  not  dis- 
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posed  to  think  so  ill  of  human  nature  as  to  conceive  it  to  be  a 
mass  of  corruption  incapable  of  any  good  actionsy  and  destitute  of 
all  benevolent  feelings.  Revealed  religion  does  unquestionably, 
by  its  superior  sanctions,  assist  us  more  effectually  than  reason 
can  do,  in  restraining  within  due  limits  our  passions,  but  neither 
of  them  enables  us  on  every  occasion  to  subdue  them  entirely. 

Metius  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses;  Ravillac  suffered  a  similar 
punishment;  but  (notwithstanding  the  apparent  insensibility  of 
Virgil)  Livy's  humane  observation  was,  I  am  persuaded,  as  tnie 
concerning  the  Heathens  in  Italy,  as  the  Christians  in  France, 
under  similar  circumstances  —  ^t^er/ere  omnes  a  tanta  foeditate 
$pedaculi  oculos. 

^y  Christian  warfare  is  certainly  &r  less  truculent  than  Pagan 
war&re  either  ever  was  or  now  is ;  and  Amobius  had,  even  in  his 
time,  much  reason  on  his  side  when  he  made  the  following  re- 
mark :  —  Non  est  difficile  comprobare  beUa^  post  auditum  Christum 
in  mundo.non  tantum  non  aucta  verumetiam,  majore  ex  parte,  Juria^ 
rum  compressionibus  immimUa.  Nam  cum  hominum  vis  tanta  magis- 
teriis  ejus  acceperimus  ac  legibus,  malum  malo  rependi  non  oportere; 
injuriam  perpeti  quam  irrogare  esse  prastahtius ;  suum  potiusfundere 
quam  alieno  polluere  manus  et  conscientiam  cruore  habet  in  Christo 
beneficium  jam  dudum  orbis  ingratusj  per  quum  feritatis  mollita  est 
rabieSf  atque  hostiles  manus  cokibere  a  sanguine  cognati  animantis 
cecespit.  I  like  the  ingratus,  and  give  it  to  the  philosophers  whom 
you  have  so  justly  reprehended 

**  I  am,  &c 

^^  R.  Landaff/' 
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Lettei'  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  on  his  having  sent  me  a  Paper  of 

Col.  Imrie^s. 

^^  My  Lord  Duke, 

^^  I  AM  highly  gratified  by  the  perasal  of  Col.Imrie*s  paper:  it 
is  by  sudi  efforts  that  the  geology  of  any  particular  country  can 
be  ascertained,  or  any  sound  conjecture  formed  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  The  surface  of  this  globe  con- 
sists of  tteee  parts  of  water  and  of  but  one  of  eartli,  yet  the  accu- 
rate ddineation  of  the  one  part  would  occupy  the  labours  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  Europe  for  fifty  years;  — nothing  less  than 
such  a  delineation  can  ascertain  the  connections,  interruptions, 
and  mutual  dependencies  of  the  several  strata  which  compose  its 
sulr&ce. 

*^  Some  men  are  apt  to  enquire,  What  is  the  use  of  such  investi- 
gation ?  I  esteem  these  men  to  be  as  simple  in  their  notions  aft 
the  academic  youths  are,  who  being  puz2?led  in  attempting  to  pass 
the  Assefi^  Bridge  in  Euclid,  ask.  Where  is  the  use  of  going  over 
it?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  confident  of  the  utility  which 
would  attend  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  stratification  of  this 
island,  that  I  think  a  work  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  undertaken  at 
the  public  expense ;.  and  that  every  great  river  issuing  from  Plin- 
limmon,  SSiiddaw,  Benevish,  &c.  should  be  examined  through  the 
whole  of  its  course,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  North  Eske 
has  been  examined  by  CoL  Imrie.  The  beds  and  veins  of  lime- 
stone, marble,  coal,  slate,  sulphur,  and  metallic  ores,  are  in  the 
present  Btate  of  society  of  such  high  importance,  that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  discovery  of  them  where  they 
are  not  at  present  known ;  and  nothing  can  more  contribute  to 
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this  end  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  maonenin  whidi  these 
strata  appear  to  this  day  m  mountainous  countriies :  analogy  would 
then  enable  us  to  discover  them  where  they  are  not  known  at 
present 

**  I  beg  Your  Grace  to  accept  my  thanks,  for  your  goodness  in 
sending  me  <!oLImrie's  paper,  and  to  take  the  trouUe  of  assuring 
him  that  it  will  give  me  real  pleasure  to  receive  him,  on  any  oc- 
casion, at  Calgarth  Park 

"  Mrs*  Watson  and  my  young  ladies  regret  that  You?  Gyacq 
favoured  us  with  so  short  a  visit,  and  unite  with  me  in  hoping 
for  the  future  honour  of  your  longer  stay;  Would  it  not  he  ad^ 
viseable  in  future  investigations,  to  mention  the  attitude  of  the 
mountains  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ? 

*^  I  am,  &c 

The  Bishop  of  St  Asaph  died  unexpectedly  in  Octoba*,  1806. 
It  was  very  generally  imagined  that  I  diould  have  heen  translated 
to  that  see;  and  that  I  might  not  furnish  the  miniajter  (Xx>rd 
Grenville)  with  the  excuse  for  passing  me  by  -^  that  I  had  not 
asked  for  it, — I  got  a  common  friend  to  inform  him,  that  on  ac- 
count of  my  northern  connections  the  bishopric  of  St  Asa[^ 
would  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  myself.  It  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford. 

I  cannot  truly  say,  that  I  was  whoUy  insensible  to  these  and 
to  many  similar  arrangements  by  which  I  had  been  for  so  many 
years  neglected,  and  exhibited  to  the  world  as  a  marked  man 
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fallen  under  Royal  displeasure ;  but  I  can  say,  that  neither  war 
the  tranquillity  of  my  mind  disturbed,  nor  my  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  shaken,  nor  my  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  acting  on  these  principles^  lessened  thereby. 

I  knew  that  I  possessed  not  the  talents  of  adulation,  intrigue, 
and  versatility  of  principle,  by  which  laymen  as  well  as  churdi- 
men  usually  in  courts  ascend  the  ladder  of  ambition.  I  knew 
this,  and  I  remained  without  repining  at  the  bottom  of  it  I 
was  sensible,^  at  the  same  time,  that  His  Majesty's  favour  was 
properly  esteemed  a  source  of  honour,  and  being  fearful  lest  his 
apparent  disfavour  (for  I  thoi^ht  not  on  this  occasion  of  mini* 
sters)  should  be  considered  a&  a  stigma,  of  disgrace,  I  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  whom  I  had  cor- 
responded on  the  slave  trade :  — 

«.  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  25th  Nov.. 1806. 

"To  acquire  the  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men,  is  one  of  the 
few  objects  of  ambition  which  we  need  not  blush  to  own :  this 
kind  of  ambition  has  I  confess  on  all  occasions  actuated  my 
mind,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  great  uneasiness,  that  I  have  not 
acquired  the  esteem  of  the  King.  This  uneasiness  does  not  pro* 
ceed  irom  any  disappointment  of  my  hopes  of  profit  or  promo- 
tion, but  fi-om  anxiety  respecting  my  honour  and  character. 
The  world  will  think  (whatever  posterity  may  think)  that  I  could 
not  have  experienced  the  marked  neglect  in  the  line  of  my  pro- 
^fession,  which  I  have  met  with,  unless  I  had  merited  His 
!(fi^esty's  disregard  by  private  misconduct  or  public  ddinquency. 
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*«  At  no  period  of  my  life  have  I  used  any  means  of  obtaining 
preferment  except  by  endeavouring  to  deserve  it ;  and  in  my 
seventieth  year  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  solicitous  for  a 
translation  on  my  own  account ;  but  ever  since  bad  health 
(brought  on  by  a  too  incessant  application  to  literary  pursuits) 
rendered  me  unable  to  discharge  in  person  the  duties  of  my 
office  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  I  have  been  very  desirous 
'  that  the  theological  chair  should  not  be  filled  by  a  deputy.  I 
cannot  resign  the  emolument  of  the  office^  for  even  with  it,  I 
am  worse  provided  for  than  any  of  my  brethren,  and  without  it,  I 
should  not  have  a  church  income  of  fifteen  hundred  a-year  at  the 
most 

^^  I  was  told  many  years  ago,  that  I  had  enemies  at  court ;  but 
not  knowing  how  I  could  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  any  man 
alive,  I  did  not  credit  the  information ;  and  if  I  had  given  credit 
to  it;  yet,  being  conscious  of  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  of  the  warmest  loyalty 
to  the  King,  I  could  never  have  stooped  to  the  base  business  of 
counteracting  private  calumny  except  by  public  exertion. 

*<  I  call  it  public  exertion,  that  in  the  general  decline  of  pub- 
lic probity  (a  circumstance  always  attending  and  often  causing  the 
declension  of  states)  I  have  uniformly  dared  to  do  my  duty 
to  my  King  and  to  my  conscience,  by  preserving  my  parliamen- 
tary independence,  and  voting,  when  I  did  vote,  not  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  any  party,  but  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
liberate dictates  of  my  own  mind. 

"  It  was  in  perfect  conformity  to  this  principle  that  on  the 
question  of  the  regency  (when  I  thought  that  the  ambition  of 
the  minister  was  injuring  the  right  of  the  heir-apparent)  I  de- 
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lirered  in  the  House  of  Lcu-ds  a  ^eech  which  I  submit  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  to  posterity,  firom  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened heads  of  the  law  (Sir  James  Aire)  having  assured  me  the 
day  after  it  was  spoken,  that  he  thought  it  by  &r  the  most  con-* 
stitutiooal;  speech  which  had  been  d^yered  in  either  House  df 
Parliament  on  that  occasion. 

^  I  call  it  public  exertion,  that  in  moments  of  danger,  foreign 
and  domestic,  Thave  repeatedly  endeavoured,  by  seasonable  pub- 
lications, to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  country,  to  abate  the  ^Bt-- 
mesat  of  sedition,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  infidelity  among 
th^  mass  of  the  people,  being  sensible  that  the  subversion  of 
government  must  accompany  the  extinction  of  religion, 

^  I  call  it  public  exertion,  that  in  having  formerly  suggested  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  when  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  preparing  charcoal  for  the  fabrication  of 
gunpowder,  I  have  not  only  greatly  improved  the  strength  <Jf  the 
powder,  but  have  annually  saved  to  the  country  for  many  years, 
and  am  still  saving  to  it  (as  I  am  credibly  informed),  above  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  I  have  not  ever  thought  of  soliciting 
a  reward  fi'om  parliament  for  so  great  a  service :  the  country  is 
welcome  to  whatever  I  can  do  for  its  safety  and  prosperity. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  <!onsidered  as  boasting  of  these  mat* 
ters.  I  mention  them  firom  a  hope  that  they  will  induce  your 
Royal  Highness  not  only  to  think  favourably  of  me  yourself, 
which  will  give  me  great  satisfaction,  but  to  pardon  the  liberty  of 
my  request,  that  you  would  have  the  condescension  to  show 
this  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  good  opinion  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  I  formerly  possessed,  and  whom  I  by 
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this  means  most  earnestly  entreat  to  take  some  opportwiity  of 
doing  me  justice  with  the  King« 

"  I  am,  with  great  deference  and  respect, 

f^  Your  Royal  Highness's  most  obedient  servant, 

«  R.  Landafp/' 

.  With  the  most  gentleman-like  attention,  suited  to  his  high 
rank,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  immediately  informed  me,  that  he 
would  transmit  my  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  at 
Brighton. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dec.  10th,  1807. 

*^  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

<<  I  HAVE  no  personal  knowledge  of  Doctor  Buchanan,  but  I 
cannot  help  admiring  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  learning  in 
India.  For  two  or  three  years  successively  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  account  of  the  Collegium  Bengalense,  established 
at  Fort  William,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley ; 
and  I  rejoiced  very  much  at  the  prospect  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  of  general  science,  being  difiused  throughout  India,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  youths  who  should  in  future  be  edu- 
cated in  that  seminary.  The  Pagans  of  India,  I  thought,  would 
in  future  story  speak  of  Great  Britain  as  the  Egyptians  spoke  oi 
Chaldea,  as  Greece  spoke  of  Egypt,  as  Rome  spoke  of  Greece, — 
as  the  parent  of  science  and  civilisation. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  either 
the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  directors  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  to  ruin  this  College  in  its  infancy :  I  suspect 
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indeed  that  they  are  founded  eith»  on^oommercial  avaricef  which 
would  not  afford  the  expense  of  ita  establishm^it ;  or  in  reli^us 
indifference,  which  •esteems  Paganism  as  useful  in  the  world  as 
Christianity;  or  in  irrational  :i4)prehension  lest  science  and 
Christianity  dbould  render  the  natives  less  loyal  subjects,  than 
they  are  found  to  be  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition. If  these,  or  reasons  such  as  these,  have  occasioned 
the  extinction  of  so  noble  an  establishment,  I  may  say  that  I  do 
not  admire  the  capacity  of  those  who  have  been  influenced  by 
them. 

<^  The  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  declaration  avows  himself  a 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality.  Am  I  an 
enemy  to  my  country,  in  doubting  whether  these  principles  are 
just ;  in  doubting  whether  we  have  not,  oh  the  ocean,  excercised 
power  without  right  ?  —  a  practice  equally  detestable  to  me  in 
public  and  in  private  Ufe^  between  independent  nations  as  between 
independent  individuals. 

^^  But  what  is  now  to  be  done?- — Justice.  Let  it  be  ex|^ 
mined'  whether  we  have  or  have  not  the  right  over  neutral 
nations,  which  we  contend  fov,  and  let  the  exraunation  be 
jGbUnded  on  the  broad  basis  of  natural  justice,  rMher  than  an 
ancient  usage  or*  compulsory  conventions.  If  we  have  not^  on 
inipartidl  exaihinatiob,  the  right  we  esteem,  let  u»  tranquillize 
Europe  by  not  claiming  it,  and  trust  our  cause  to.  the  providence 
of  Grod  Even  heatibra  merchants  could  say?  -^  DiscUe  jmtilAam 
moniti  et  non  temnere  Divos. 

^  The  present  crisis  furnishes  an  admonition  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing kind.  But  if  we  have  ri^t^  let  us  die  to  a  man  rather  than 
abandcmit;  ^or  to  abandon  on  grea£  occasions  the  defence  of 
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right  is  to  encourage  tiie  progieas  of  wrong.  Not  but  k  may  be  a 
jMifaject  of  ccmttderatioQ,  idiether  the  d^nee  of  dgbt  may  not, 
in  oertain  ciiomistaace^  coet  more  than  it  ig  iforth. 

^  I  am,&a 

•^  IL  Landapf/' 

Being 'appmhted  bo  preach  at  the  Chapel-Royal  on  tbe  15th  of 
February,  ISOT^  I  wait  to  London  in  the  banning  of  that  month, 
and  published  die  ^sermon  I  then  preached,  tc^ether  with  another 
which  I  had  preached  in  the  same  place  eight  years  before,  under 
^be  title  of  ^^-  A  second  Defence  of  revealed  Religion/'  I  had  not 
wntten  «ther  of  these  sermons  with  an  intention  of  publishing 
them,  but  being  told  that  the  Bishop  of  London  had  manifested  his 
disapprobation  of  some  parts  of  the  latter  by  a  significant  shake  of 
the  head  whilst  I  was  preaching,  I  determined  talet  him  see  that 
Ihad  no  iieaT  of  submitting  my  aentiments^  on  ^struse  theological 
p<^ts  to.  public  animadversions,  irotwithstatiding  their  not  being 
quite  so  orthodoat  as  his  own  j  and  I  was  the  more  disposed  to  do 
diis„  from  haviiig  bi;en  informed^  on  the  very  best  aufthority,  that 
an  imputed  want  of  orthodo^  had  been  objected  to  tne  when  ^e 
archbiihopric  of  Armagjh  was  gi^ien  to  Sluart 

What  is  this  thing  called  Orthodoxy,  which  mars  the  fortunes 
of  Jbonest  men^  misleads  the  juii%ment  of  princesy  and  oecask>nally 
endangers  the  stability  of  thrones  ?  In  the  true  meaning  of  die 
term,  it  is  a  sacred  thing  to  which  erery  denomination  of  Chrift^ 
tians  lays  an  arro^nt  and  exclusive  ckim,  but  to  whidi  no  man, 
ho  assembly  of  men,  since  the  apostolic  age,  can  prove  a  title. 
It  is  firecfuently  amongst  individuals  of  the  same  sect  n<othing 
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better  than  self-sufficiency  of  opinion,  and  pharisaical  pride,  by 
which  each  man  esteems  himself  more  righteous  than  his  neigh- 
bours. It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  in  cementing  what  is  called  the 
alliance  between  Church  and  State ;  but  if  such  an  alliance  ob- 
structs candid  discussions,  if  it  invades  the  right  of  private  judge- 
ment, if  it  generates  bigotry  in  churchmen  or  intolerance  in 
statesmen,  it  not  only  becomes  inconsistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,  but  it  impedes  the.progress  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  which  we  all  know  is  not  of  this  world. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1807,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
was  finally  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  I  made  the  follow- 
ing speech :  — 

<^  My  Lords, 

^^  Though  the  question  how  before  the  House  has  occupied  the 
deliberations  of  parliament,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public,  for  several  years,  yet  it  has  so  happened  that  I  have  never, 
before  this  day,  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  in  my  place,  my 
sefntiments  upon  it  I  now  feel  that  I  am  standing  in  the  sitiuir- 
tion  of  a  zealous  auxiliary,  who,  having  been  prevented  from 
sharing  honourably  in  the  danger  of  the  battle,  is  ambitious  of 
participating  in  the  triumph  of  victory. 

^*  The  origin  of  slavery,  like  the  origin  of  most  other  civil  in- 
stitutions, is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  There  is  good  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  it  existed  in  the  antediluvian  world. 
Noah  lived  six  hundred  years  in  that  world,  and  could  not  fail,  in 
that  period,  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  its  manners  and 
institutions.     In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  after  the  Deluge, 
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Noah  pronounced  a  prophetic  curse  agauist  one  of  the  children  of 
his  youngest  son  Ham,  saying  of  Canaan, — A  servant  of  servants^ — 
that  is  a  slave  of  slaves,  the  vilest  of  all  slaves, — shall  he  be  to  his 
brethren.  This  denunciation,  Your  Lordships  will  please  to  ob- 
serve, would  have  been  an  unintelligible  menace,  had  not  the 
miserable  state  of  idavery  been  well  known  to  Noah  and  his  sons. 

"  However  this  may  be,  it  is  dear  from  sacred  history,  the 
most  authentic  of  all  histories,  that  not  only  a  trade  in  slaves 
subsisted  in  the  age  of  Joseph,  (when  he  himself  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Ishmaelites,  who  were  travelling  with  their  cara- 
vans into  Egypt,)  but  that,  two  hundred  years  before  that  event, 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  rich,  not  only  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  camels  and  asses,  but  in  men  slaves  and  women 
slaves;  where  the  slaves  are  considered  to  be  as  much  the  pro- 
perty of  Abraham  as  the  cattle  were.  It  may  hence,  I  think,  be 
inferred,  that  a  state  of  slavery  has  been  coeval  with  the  origin  of 
civil  society,  and,  in  truths  it  almost  springs  from  it  I  conceive 
it  to  be  the  annexation  of  individual  labour  to  things  in  common, 
which  gives  rise  to  property,  but  that  it  is  the  institution  of  civil 
society  which  gives  security  tp  it;  and,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  excludes  every  individual  from  the  possession  of  it 

**  When  Meum  and  Tuvm  are  once  introduced  among  men,  a 
selling  of  human  labour  for  the  support  of  human  life  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence ;  for  the  right  of  extreme  necessity  cannot  exist 
till  a  man  has  offered,  in  vain,  to  give  his  labour  for  his  subsistence. 

^  This  bartering  of  labour  for  the  support  of  life  is  a  just  origin 
of  slavery.  For  though  we  should  define  slavery  to  be.compul^ 
sory  labour  for  the  benefit  of  another,  yet  this. is  voluntary 
labour  for  a  man's  own  benefit^ — it  is  the  fulfUHient  of  a  voluntary 
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compact  This  compact  may  be  various  in  its  cmiditiofis  witik 
r^ardto^B  nature  and  quantum  of  the  labour  to  be  petformed, 
and  with  respect  to  its  duration :  the  agreement  may  be  made  &>r 
a  day,  a  months  a  year,  for  many  years,  or  for  life ;  but  how  long 
soever  it  tnay  last,  I  see  no  injustice  in  it,  since  it  was  voluntiKry 
in  its  <K)mine]iicement 

^  Captivity  in  an  unjust  war  is  generally  <x>iisidered  as  another 
source  of  lawful  slavery.  - 1  do  not,  on  this  occasion,  mean  to 
ai^ue  that  point;  though  I  must.be  allowed  to  think,  that  war 
has  practices  and  principles  peculiar  to  itself,  ¥rhidi  but  411  quadrate 
with  th&  rule  of  mond  rectitude,  and  are  quite  abhorrent  from  the 
benignity  of  Christianity ;  and  I  do  not  clearly  see  the  morality  of 
making  slaves  of  ignorant  and  innoc^t  peasants,  who  have  been 
compeUed  to  fight  the  unjust  battles  of  ambitious  princes. 

*f  Ottier  origins  of  slavery  mi^t  be  mentioned,  but  1  need  not 
enter  further  into  the  discussion  of  them.  A  sUkte  of  slavery  hais 
Hot  .only  been  coeval  with  society,  but  co-extehsive  with  it*  I 
know  not  wheth^  a  single  city  could  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
four  celebrated  monarchies  of  former  times  in  which  it  did  not 
exist,  or  iany  country,  except  a  Christian  ooimtry,  in  which  it  does 
not  .even  now  subsist 

^JBut  thei^  is  dne  short  argument,  if  diere  were  no  odier, 
which  proves  that  slavery  is  not  as  such  opposite  to  justice.  God 
eanndt  authorise  injustice;  but  he  did  authorise  slavery  amongst 
the  Jews ;  thtoefore  slavery  is  not  opposite  to  justice.  Nor  am  I 
certain  that  slavery  is  any  where  expressly  forbidden  by  the  letter 
of  the  New  Testament  Man-stealing  is,  indeed,  expressly  for- 
bidden to  Christians,  as  it  was,  under  die  penalty  of  death,  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews ;  but  the  Greek  word  rendered  men-^stealeiv. 
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in  tbe  New  Trntameat^  does  not  probably  me«n  tiiie  same  m  w^enr 
Jmjfersy  nor  can  we  from  th^Mse  infer,  that  a  traffic  m  slaves  isi 
totidem  verbky  prohibited  to  Christians*  Think  not,  My  Lords,  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  I  am  becoming  an  advocate  for  slavery : 
I  abhor  it  under  every  denomination  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  every  species  of  slavery  i«  unjust,  contrary '  to  the  law  of 
God,  either  natural  or  revealed.  Notwithstanding  this  concession, 
I  consider  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave.  Trade  as  a  noUe 
triumph  of  Christian  principle  over  the  avarice  of  commerce ;  and 
if  there  is  a  God  governing  the  affairs  of  men,  (as  doubtless  there 
is,  though  we  may  not  be  able  on  every  occasion  to  say  this  is  His 
work,)  this  godlike  act  of  the  British  legislature  will  never  be 
blotted  from  the  register  of  Heavem  We  may,  perhaps,  experi*^ 
^sce,  and  speedily  experience,  great  calamity;  for  what  nation  does 
not  deserve  punishment?  But  in  the  day  of  our  distress  God  will  re^ 
member  this  national  act  of  general  philanthropy ;.  and  the  remevc^ 
brance  of  it  will  arrest  in  its  descent  the  rod  of  divine  chastise* 
ment,  or  it  will  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  fall. 

^^  Let  no  friend  to  Uiis  horrid  traffic  undertake  to  palliate  its 
atrocity  by  an  appeal  to  th^  Mosaic  code.  The  Jewish  trade  in 
slaves  was  as  remarkable  for  its  humanity  as  the!  African  for  the 
contrary.  Were  African  slavery  in  all  its  circimistances  similar  to 
Jewish  slavery,  its  continuiUice  might  have  been  not  commended 
perh^s^  but  aidin'ed  till  a  better  state  of  societjr  had  taken  place. 
It  is  veipy  material  too  to  remark,  that  many  things  were  allowed 
to  the  Jews  which  are  not  allowed  to  Christians*  The  lex-ta^ 
lionis  was  enjoined  to  the  Jews,  but  Christians  are  forbidden-  to 
demand  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooths  Potygamy  and  a 
^e^ency  of  divorce  were  indulged  to  the  Jews :  they  are  not 
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allowed  to  Christians.  The  Jewish  dispensation  was  calculated 
to  render  Jews  a  more  moral  people  than  the  Heathens  were, 
and  the  Christian  dispensation  is  calculated  to  render  Christians  a 
peculiar  people,  more  zealous  of  good  works,  than  either  the 
Heathens  or  the  Jews  were.  To  Christians,  My  Lords,  there 
belongs  a  badge,  by  which  they  are  or  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  description  bf  men ;  there  is  inscribed  on  this 
badge  a  new  commandment, — Love  one. another.  —  But  in  what 
corner  of  an  African  ship  is  this  badge  to  be  found  ?  In  what 
West  India  slave-market  is  this  badge  exhibited  ?  To  what  whip 
of  a  Negro  gang-driver  is  this  badge  appended?  It  is  related  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  that  he  showed  great  kindness  to 
Christians  on  account  of  the  benevolent  maxims  of  their  religion; 
and  that  he  ordered  the  precept,  Qiiod  tiU  Jieri  non  visj  aUeri  ne 
feceris^  to  be  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  his  palace,  and  on  other 
public  edifices  in  Rome.  We,  My  Lords,  are  on  this  day  emulat- 
ing the  magnanimity  of  this  Emperor.  We  are  writing  on  the 
expanded  sails  of  our  African  slave-ships,  — "  WTiatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you^  do  ye  even  so  to  themJ"^  We  are 
writing  this  summary  of  what  the  law  hath  commanded,  or  the 
prophets  have  taught,  with  a  pen,  plucked  from  a  wing  of  the 
cherubim,  shadowing  the  mercy-seat  of  Heaven :  the  inscription 
will  be  read  with  tears  of  gratitude  throughout  the  continent  of 
Africa:  it  will  bejead,  to  our  honour,  by  every  nation  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  it  will  sooner  or  later  induce  them  all  to  follow  our 
€»ample :  in  a  word,  it  will  tend  to  humanise,  to  civilise,  and  ultir 
mately  to  christianise  the  whole  earth. 

^  But  suppose  that  other  nations  should  not  immediately  follow 
our  example,  we  shall  have  the  solid  satisfaction  of  having  done 
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our  duty.  Duties,  Your  Lordships  well  know,  are  divided  by 
moralists  into  duties  of  perfect  and  of  imperfect  obligation ;  but 
Christians  scarcely  allow  this  distinction,  and  even  Heathens  do 
not  approve  it ;  for  they  tell  us,  that  to  be  innocent  according  to 
law  is  but  a  narrow  principle  of  virtue.  Angusta  estinnocentia  ad 
legem  bontm  esse^  says  Seneca,  when  he  observes  that  piety,  pity, 
humanity,  persuade  men  to  the  performance  of  many  actions,  all 
of  which  lu'e  extra  puMicas  iabulag.  The  constable  cannot  seize  a 
man,  the  magistrate  cannot  commit  him,  the  country  will  not  try 
him,  and  even  Your  Lordships  will  not  question  him  at  your  bar, 
fiw  the  total  neglect  of  actions  which  at  another  bar  the  most 
merciful  of  all  judges  will  condemn  him  for  not  having  performed; 
when  he  will  say  to  those  on  his  left  hand,  —  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  diese  my  brethren,  (a  poor,  despised, 
abused  African,  will  not  be  excluded  from  this  brotherhood,)  ye 
did  it  not  unto  me." 

"  As  to  the  political  consequences  which  will  attend  our  abo- 
lition of  the  Slave  Trade,  no  human  eye  can  foresee  them  all :  I 
have  a  perfect  persuasion,  that  they  will  be  beneficial  to  human 
kind,  for  I  am  certain  that  they  spring  from  a  root  of  imdissem- 
bled  piety  and  humanity. 

^<  I  never  asked  a  question  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  except  one,  and  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  business. 
The  question  was  put  to  a  witness  at  Your  Lordships'  bar,  a  very 
respectable  West-India  planter  of  the  name  of  Franklin.  The 
question  was  this,  Is  it  cheaper  to  breed  ^nd  rear  a  slave  or  to 
buy  a  slave?  The  answer,  after  some  hesitation,  was.  It.  is 
cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed  a  slave.  From  that  mom^t  I 
thought,  and  have  c(Hitinued  to  think,  that  if  means  could  be 
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devised  by  the  wisdom  qf  >parli4meDts  concurring  witk  the  expe>. 
rience  of  the  colonial  assemblies)  of  making  it  cheaper  to  rear 
than  to  purchase  slaves^  the  trade  would  cease  of  itself 

<^  That  the  labour  of  the  man  should  recompense  the  master 
of  his  piu'ents  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  is  a  just  principle; 
and  it  is  recognised  as  such  by  our  own  law,  which  permits  the 
children  of  paupers  to  be  bound  appr^itices ;  and  I  own  I  do  n6t 
see  any  objection  to  the  children  of  the  present  West-India  slavda 
becoming  firee  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  of  twenty-five,  or  thirty 
years,  at  any  period  when  it  may  be  reasonably  calculated  that  by 
their  labour,  as  adults,  they  have  r^aid  the  masters  of  their 
parents,  for  the  risk  and  expense  attending  their  rearing  and 
education.  The  maxim  of  the  dyil  law.  Partus  tequitur  venirem^ 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  harsh  maxim,  inasmuch  as  it 
doomed  the  progeny  of  female  slaves  to  be  slaves  through  aH 
generations :  a  perpetuity  of  slavery  in  a  man's  family  being  a  &r 
gref^ter  evil  than  the  endurance  of  it  in  a  man's  person. 

^  It  would  be  premature  to  say  any  thing  further  on  this  subject  at 
tjiis  time,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  antidpate  public  wisdom  by  any 
observation  of  mine;  but  it  is  not  without  thought  that  to  the  rear-* 
i^g  I  joined  the  education  of  the  children  of  slaves ;  for  if  the  West- 
India  planters  are  ever  to  ei\joy  the  benefit  of  having  their  lands 
cultivated  by  fi*ee  Negroes  bom  and  brought  up  in  their  islands, 
the  great  interests  of  society  require  that  they  should  be  educated 
to  a  certain  extent 

^^  L  would  amdude.  My  Lords,  with  paying  my  slender  tribute 
of  just  praise  to  one  individual  whose  persevering  humanity  so 
ess^tially  contributed  to  the  successfiil  issue  of  this  arduous 
undertaking ;  I  would  do  this  with  sincere  pleasure,  were  I  not 
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certain^  that  he  feels  in  his  heart  a  comfort  which  no  praise  of 
man,  at  leaat  whidi  no  praise  of  mine,  can  'augment  r-^his  reward 
is  in  heaven/' 

Soon  after  this,  the  able  administration,  (greatly  indeed  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  Mr.  Fox,)  whicdb  had  been  formed  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  dismissed.  The  ostensible  reason  of  their 
dismission  was,  the  KingV  dislike  of  a  measure  which  they  had 
brought  forward  in  parliament  respecting  die  Irish  Gathdlic 
officers.  The  ministers  were  wisely  moved  by  a  liberal  and  pro- 
spective policy,  to  endeavour  to  consolidate  as  much  as  possible 
the  straigth  of  the  empire,  *by  caning  to  Catholic  officers  in  the 
imny  and  navy  the  same  road  to  honour  and  emolumeUt' which 
had  always  been  open  to  Protestants.  They  were  sensible  that 
ahnost  every  Gkusette  whidi  announced  die  success  of  our  enti^- 
|>rises,  made  distinguished  mention  6f  the  gallantry  of  the  infe- 
rior Catholic  officers ;  and  th^  wished  to  confirm  the  loyalty,  and 
to  stimulate  the  mbition,  of  such  men,  by  .putting  them  on  a 
level  with  their  fellows  in  arms. 

Unfortunately  the  King  did  not  see  this  measure  in  the  same 
light  .that  his  Whig  ministers  did,  and  he  required  them  to  give 
him  a  pledge  that  they  would  never  more  bring  forward  the 
question  of  grantiiig  further  indulgence  to  the  Irish  Catholics. 
This  requisition  was  not  only  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the 
hduse  of  Brunswick  since  its  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  but  it  was  considered  by  many  as  of  a  tendency  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution;  and  to  me  it  appeared  to  be  n6t  in 
Iraxds  but  in  &ct  a  dedaradon  of  B—sic  voh.     Had  His  Majesty 
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dismissed  his  ministers  because  he  disliked  their  measures,  no 
one  would  have  denied  such  an  exertion  of  his  prerogative  to 
have  been  perfectly  constitutional,  (how  much  soever  he  might 
have  individually  questioned  the  discretion  of  using  it  in  such  a 
crisis^;)  but  to  require  from  privy  counsellors,  and  much  more  to 
refquire  from  confidential  servants  of  the  crown,  that  they  would 
^t  Any  time  cease  to  advise  His  Majesty  for  what  they  esteemed 
the  public  gbod,  was  to  brand  them  as  unprincipled  slaves  to  the 
royal  will,,  $nd  traitors  to  the  country.  The  ministers  refused 
to  cover  the]!nselves  with  the  infamy  which  would  justly  have 
attended th^ir  submission  to  such  a  demand:  they  re&ised,  and 
wisre  dismissed :  such  sort  of  ministers  would  have  lost  their  heads 
at<!!!onstantinople;  at  London,  they,  m  yety  only  lose  their  places. 
Whilst  there  remained  a  competitor  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the 
tlirone  of  Great  Britain,  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
were  perhaps  afraid  of  the  competition;  and  were  satisfied 
with  having  been  elevated,  from  an  arbitrary  dominion  over  a 
p^ty :  principality  4n  Germany,  to  the  possession  of  a  limited 
monwchy,  over  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  commer- 
cial nation  in  the  world.  That  competition  being  now  extin- 
guished, it  could  not  be  thought  unnatural  were  they  to  indulge 
a  desire  of  emancipating  -themselves  from  the  restraints  of 
parliament;  but  there  is  no  way  of  effecting  this  so  secret,  safe, 
and  obvious,  as  by  corrupting  it  When  Rome  possessed  the 
empire  of  the  world,  its  emperor  had  ample  means  o{  cor- 
rupting the  integrity  of  the  whole  senate,  and  it  soon  became 
subservient  to  his  will:  public  liberty  was  swallowed  up  by 
private  profligacy.  The  first  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Cato  when 
he  declared  that  Hanover  was  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck,  of 
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Great  Britain ;  but  he  became  a  supple  courtier  wh^  he  boasted 
of  having  conquered  America  in"  Germany  j  and  he  forfeitecl  the 
esteem  of  good  m«fi  when  he  attempted  to  adorn  the  sepulchre 
of  his  patriotism  by  a  pension  and  a  peerage.  Since  his  time, 
for  one  Cato,  one  Rockingham,  one  Saville,  one  Chatham,  (in  his 
honourable  days,)  we  have  had,  and  have^  and  probably  always 
shall  have,  (as  long' as  we  r^nain  an  opulent  and  luxurious  n^on,) 
hundreds  resembling  him  in  the  decline  of  his  political  virtue. 

I  felt  myself,  as  a  Whig,  interested  in  the  mode  of  dis^ 
missing  this  third,  half  Whig  half  Tory  administration,  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third ;  suid  I  sent 
to  Lord  Grenville,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  on 
the  first  of  April,  the  following  resolution,  as  fit  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords,  whenever  the  subject  should  be 
brought  forward:- — 

"  Resolved,  That  whoever  has  advised,  or  shall. in  fiiture  advise, 
His  Majesty  to  require  from  his  confidential  servants  a  pledge, 
that  they  will,  on  any  occasion,  abstain  firom  submitting  to  his 
consideration  any  meEisure  of  government  which  they,  in  their 
eopsciences,  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  puUic  weal,  is,  and 
ought  by  this  House,  to  be  declared  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country." 

Lord  Grenville  8i3nt  me  word,  that  he  adopted  the  resolution 
m  toto,  thinking  it  better  than  any  thing  which  had  occurred 
either  to  himself  or  his  friends. 

Doubting,  however  whether  a  less  firm  resolution  might  not 
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be  mme  acceptable  to  the  then.  House  of  Lords,  I  got  a  friend, 
(the. Duke  of  Grafton,)  to  srad  in  his  own  name  to  Lord  Howids 
the  subjoined,  on  the  seventh  of  Aprils  informing,  at  the  same 
0ne,  Lord  Grenville  that  I  had  done  so : — 

<^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  His 
Majesty's  confidential  servants  cannot,  consistently  with  their 
duty  to  the  King,  enter  on  any  occasion  into  any  engagement 
that  they  will  refi^in  from  submitting  to  His  Majesty's  consider- 
ation any  measure  of  government  which  they  in  their  consciences 
shall  belike  to  be  compatible  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
erown,  land  conducive  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  empire." 

With  either  of  these  resolutions  I  would  have  let  the  matter 
drop,  without  proceeding  to  enquire  who  had  been  the  King's 
advisers,  or  whether  he  had  acted  without  advice.  My  opinion 
then  was,  and  still  is,  that  His  Majesty  in  the  dismission  of  his 
ministers  acted  without  advice ;  and  if  he  did  this  in  obedi^ice  to 
the  dictates  of  an  ill  informed,  or  even  a  scrupulous  conscience, 
respecting  the  obligation  of  his  cOTonation-oath,  he  acted  like  an 
hcmest  man,*  as  to  the  matter  of  the  dismission ;  though,  as  to  the 
mode  of  it,  he  seemed,  to  my  apprehensicm,  to  have  transgressed 
the  limit  of  a  just  prerogative. 

Something  dififer^nt  from,  but  not  better  than  either  of  the 
above  resolutions,  was  moved  by  the  Marquis  o£  Stafford  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  and  n^tived  by  a 
great  majority,  afler  a  debate  whidbi  lasted  till  seven  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  I  sat  the  whole  night  next  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham :  I  knew  his  sentiments,  and  intended  to  have  answered 
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him,  had  he  taken  any  part  in  the  debate  The  House,  it  was 
said,  had  never  been  so  full,  nor  had  evear  sat  so  long.  The  par^ 
liament,  which  had  only  sat  a  few  months,  was  soon  after  dis* 
solved,  but  not  before  it  had  been  menaced  with  a  dissolution,  if 
it  did  not  support  the  new  ministers.  It  not  only  did  support 
the  new  ministers,  but  it  did  not  impeach,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  the  Secretary  of  State,  (Mr.  Canning,)  by  whom  it  had  been 
menaced. 

The  iiew  ministers,  wiili  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  their  heady 
artfully  for  themaelveSf  but  improvidently  for  die  country,  raised 
the  cry  of  No  Popery y  and  7%e  Church  is  in  danger^  ^drout 
bestowing  a  single  thought  on  the  danger  of  the  state.  Hie 
church  is  in  no  danger  from  Popery ;  but  the  state  must  ever  be 
in  danger  from  discontent^  whilst  a  large,  portion  of  its  members  t$ 
looked  upon  by  government  with  a  jealous  and  a  repulsive  eye.  To 
suspect  a  Catholic  or  a  Dissenter  of  disaiBTection^  what  is  it  but  to 
suggest  to  him  a  cause  for  it ;  but  to  excite  in  him  a  wish  for  an 
opportunity  of  showing  it?  Little  does  he  know  of  human 
nature,  and  less  of  Gk>spel  charity,  who  expects  to  root'  out  the 
prejudices  either  of  individuals  or  of  societies  by  unkindness,  to 
extinguish  animosity  by  violence,  or  a  spirit  of  lievenge  by  want 
of  <x)nfidence. 

Whilst  this  miserable  clamour  against  Popery  and  the  Church's 
danger  lasted,  I  never  hesitated  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  it 
was  both  just,  and  in  the  state  of  Bonaparte's  strength  and 
temper  towards  us,  highly  expedient,  to  receive  both  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution}  but  that  it 
was  improper  to  press  any  hmovation  till  the  pec^le  were  pre^ 
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pared  to  receive  it ;  and  that  I  thwight  the  time  was'  not  yet 
come  for  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  politic  and  equitable 
principle  of  government  Toleration  was  in  every  man's  mouth ; 
but  dominion  over  the  faith  of  other  men,  exclusion  from  pri- 
vileges possessed  by  themselves,  and  a  disposition  to  the  exercise 
of  J90WW  without  right  J  were  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  part,  pro- 
bably of  a  majority,  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  (1807,)  Mr.  Buckminster,  a  very 
respectable  clergyman,  called  at  my  house,  in  Westmoreland,  and 
4divered  to  me  a  letter  from  Dr.  Elliot^  Secretary  to  the  Massa- 
chusetls  Historical  Society ^  enquiring  whether  I  would  accept  the 
election  which  the  Society  had  made  of  me,  to  become  a  member 
of  it  I  immediately  sent  to  Dr.  Elliot  the  following  letter,  and 
intas  mtich  ashamed  of  my  negligence,  in  not  having  sooner  returned 
tbftnks  for  the  honoiir  which  I  had  long  known  had  lieen  sponta^ 
neously  done  me :  w- 

^'  Reverend  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  18th  June,  1807. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  ^was  honoured  by  your  letter  of 
May  26th,  1806,  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Budtminster,  whom  I 
could  not  prevail  upon  to  favour  me  with  more  thaii  an  en  passant 
visit,  though  I  am  certain,  from  what  I  saw  of  him,  that  I  have 
cause  to  lament  that  his  engajgements  would  not  suffer  him  to 
make  a  longer  stay. 

^^  I  accept  with  great  pleasure  and  gratitude  the  distinction  you 
aimounce  to  me,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  MassachuseHs 
Historical  Society.  My  studies  have  not,  at  any  period,  been 
particularly  directed  to  historical  enquiry ;  iand,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  I  must  despair  of  being  able  to  render  die  Society  any 
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service  as  on  associate,  especially  aa  I  am  ignorant  of  its  general 
design,  as  it  respects  either  ancient  or  modem  history, 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  either  to  philosophers  or 
divines,  than  the  history  of  the  human  species,  considered  in  its 
several  parts,  or  as  constituting  one  great  whole.  The  first  will 
be  gratified  with  tracing  the  progression  and  the  retrogradation  of 
humaa  intellect,,  according  to  the  influence  of  physical  and  mor^ 
causes  ;.  and  the  second  will  be  penetrated  with  the  highest  vene-^ 
ration  for  the  Bible,,  which  commences,  and  as  it  were  arranges,^ 
the  history  of  human  kind,  by  referring  all  nations  to  one  compfion 
stock.  In  this  view,  the  distinction,  between  ancient  and  modern 
history  vanishes ;  the  two  together  constitute  one  whole,  origir 
najting  in  Adam,  and  subjected  to. the  nioral  government  of  one 
Incomprehensible  Being,  ftom  whom  every  thing  is  derived. 
Thoregl  existence^  and  the  quality  and  extent  of  this  rnora^ 
goverrimeot,  which  are  best  discerned  by  comparing  together 
the  circumstances  of  the  species  with  respect  to  happiness,  virtue, 
and  intelligence,  at  different  periods  of  its  existence,  present 
themselves  to  my  mind  as  fit  objects  of  historical  discussion. 

"  But  I  forbear,  from  not  having  any  knowledge  of  the  ends 
for  which  your  Society  has  b^n  established,  and  I  conclude  with ' 
expressing  my  most  ardent  wishes,  that  the  offspring  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  as  illustrious  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  life,  as  the 
mother  from  whom  she  has  sprung  has  long  been  ;  and  that  she 
niay  be  more  fortunate  than  her  parent  has  been,  in  escaping  the 
calamity  of  frequent  wars,  principally  occasioned  by  the  avarice 
of  commerce,,  and  the  ambition  of  despotism  ;  and  that  she  may 
be  more  fortunate  also  m  escaping  that  excess  of  wealth  which, 
by  introducing  luxury,   undermines  the  probity  of  individuals^ 
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mervates  the  physical  strength  of  nations,  and  subverts  the  free^ 
constitutions. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

''  R.  Landaff/' 

I  afterwards  learned,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buckminster,  dated 
July  6th,  1807,  that  the  Massachusetts  Histcnrical  Society  had 
been  instituted  about  twelve  years  ago,  in  consequence  o£  the 
exertions  of  some  Glerg3rmen  of  Boston,  especially  of  Dr.  Belknuss; 
author  of  two  accurate  and  interesting  volumes  of  American  Bioi- 
graphy,  of  the  History  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  several  His- 
torical Tracts  ;  that  the  enquiries  of  the  Society  had  been  entirely 
confined  to  American  History,  and  pecuUarly  to  that  of  the 
American  States  ;  that  there  were  already  published  eleven 
volumes  of  its  collections,  consisting  of  curious  and  scarce  Tracts^ 
manuscript  and  printed;  Topographical  Descriptions;  Letters 
and  Communications,  relating  to  the  Aborigmes  of  the  Country, 
and  illustrating  its  earlier  annals ;  and  papers  of  various  kinds, 
which  had  much  increased  the  stock  of  materials  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  Western  World.  That  this  Society  had  undoubt- 
edly  been  the  most  industrio.us,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  useful, 
of  the  New  England  Literary  Associations. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  dated  Calgarthy  Jtdyy 
1807,  le'Ao  had  sent  me  a  despairing  Account  of  himself 

^  On  my  return  to  this  place,  I  met  witihi  your  obliging  letter^ 
and  am  sincerely  sorry  to  find,,  that  my  apprehensiops  respecting 
your  health  were  not  unfounded. 
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^  Your  body  cannot  be  in  better  haAds  thaA  in  thoSe:of  :yYwr 
physician^  nor  your  mind  in  better  than  in  your  own.  Were  your 
body  in  perfect  health,  your  mind,  I  thinks  would  not  be  dis^ 
turbed  by  anxiety;  for  which,  I  trust,  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground.  Divines,  with  the  best  intentions,  have  said  more  than 
the  Scriptures  have  said  concerning  repentance,  and  have  thereby 
precipitated  men  into  despair,  and  consequent  impenitence  and 
hardness  of  heart  The  state  of  a  m^n,  who  having  left  off  sinM 
habits  returns  to  them  again,  is  certainly  dangerous,  because 
it  shows  the  strength  of  habit  to  be  superior  to  his  resolution ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  where  represented  in  Scripture 
as  desperate,  and  a  return  to  virtue  as  impossible ;  for  neither 
Heb.  X.  38.,  nor  Second  Peter,  ii.  20,  21.,  though  referred  to  by 
Tillotson  on  this  point,  will  bear  out  the  conclusion. 

"  I  dislike  extremely  that  gloomy  theology^  which  would  make 
the  Supreme  Being  more  inexorable  than  a  man :  the  whole 
tenour  of  Scripture  speaks  a  contrary  language ;  and  we  know 
nothing  from  reason  of  his  diviiie .  attributes,  except  from  their 
bearing  some  analogy  to  our  own«  Now,  what  father  of  a  &mily 
would  say  to  a  repentant  son,  ^^  Your  repentance  comes  too  late, 
and  I  will  never  forgive  you.'*  The  father  may  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  son's  repentance,  and  from  that  suspicion  may  with* 
hold  his  forgiveness  ;  but  (Jod  cannot  suspect,  for  he  knows  our 
repentance  to  be  sincere,  or  otherwise ;  and  if  sincere,  I  trust  he 
will,  of  his  fatherly  clemency,  accept  our  repentance,  though  we 
may  have  swerved  from  the  rectitude  of  former  resolutions. 

"  Repentance  is  a  change  of  principle,  accompanied  by'  a 
change  of  conduct;  wie  may  be  ^snatched  away,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  proving    the  sincerity  of  our  principle   by  our 
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pTBCtic^ ;  but  God,  Who  knows  things  that  would  be,  as  if  they 
were,  will  judge  X)f  the  sincerity  or  insincerity  of  our  principle, 
by  what  Would  happen ;  and  if  our  fjLsJcofota  be^  at  any  time  of 
life,  even  after  repeated  lapses,  in  his  judgment,  sincere,  I  isee 
no  ground  in  reason  or  Scripture  for  despairing  of  his  forgiveness. 
'<«  In  thinking  of  our  Heavenly  Father^  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  the  answer  which  our  Saviour  made  to  Peter's  question :  — 
^  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him?'*  The  answer,  though  it  gives  no  encouragement  to  pre- 
sumptuous sinners^  gives  great  comfort  to  such  a  creature  as  nian, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  sinning,  and  in  being  sorry  for  his  sin.    ' 

*^  1  amj  &C. 

«  R.  Landaff:** 

Letter  to  ike  DuJce  of  Grafton^  Jviy  18M,  1807. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 
"  As  to  our  prospects,  nothing  can  be  worse ;  but  isince  you 
wish  to  know  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done,  I  send  Your  Grace 
my  opinion,  independent  of  all  party.  My  opinion  iSy  that 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  ou^t  to  have  all  civil  privileges  con- 
ceded to  them  with  a  cordiality  of  sincere  affection ;  that  the 
Volunteers  should  be  put  in  good  humour^  by  being  thanked  by 
both/Houses  of  Parliament,  and  requested  again  to  come  forward 
for  the  resistance  of  oc^tui/  invasion ;  that  all  the  males  in  the 
empire,  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  not  enrolled  as 
Volunteers  or  serving  as  Regulars,  should  be  immediately '  called 
forth,  classed,  and  taught  the  use  of  arms,  and  incorporated  as 
they  beciune  fit,  with  the  Regulars ;  that,  above  all  other  things, 
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an  administration  should  be  formed  of  men  of  military  knowledge 
and  statesman-like  knowledge,  and  not  of  men  who,  as  Cicero  has 
it, —  Ad  honorei  adipiscendos  et  ad  rempublicam  gerendam  ntidi 
veniurU^  nulla  cognitione  rerum  nulla  scientiaomait.  In  my  time, 
I  have  known  no  lawyer  (first  Lord  Camden  excepted)  deserving 
the  name  of  a  statesman,  and  yet  I  have  known  lawyers  more 
deserving  that  appellation  than  either  of  those  who  now  preside 
in  the  cabinet 

"  I  am,  &C. 

^    •  '  **    R.  LiANDAFip/' 

Letter  to  a  Friend^  on  his  asking  my  Opinion  on  the  Death  of  his 
Mother^  whether  we  should  know  one  another  in  a  future  State. 

<^  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Our  Saviour  has  said,  that  "  We  shall  be  like  the  angels  of 
God,"  immortal ;  yet  St  John  has  said,  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be :"  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this.  We  are  sure 
of  immortal  life;  but  the  connections,  habits,  relations,  inter- 
courses'of  that  life,'  are  not  revealed  to  us.  I  dare  not  speak 
with  confidence  on  a  subject  whereon  St  John  professes  his 
ignorance. 

"  Had  you  asked  me  whether  we  should  in  a  future  state  ex* 
perience  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  death,  I  should  have  answered. 
No.  Had  you  asked  me  whether  we  should  retain  a  memory  of 
our  good  and  bad  deeds,  I  should  have  answered.  Yes  j  —  because 
I  am  certain  that  the  righteous  Judge  wiU  give  such  a  righteous 
judgment,  that  every  individual  will  have  a  consciousness  of  its 
rectitude.     But  when  you  ask  me,  whether  we  shall  know  one 
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another  in  a  fiitiwe  state,  I  hesitate  in  my  reply;  and  as  we  say 
in  the  University  when  there  are  not  arguments  of  suflScient 
weight  to  make  our  judgment  preponderate  on  either  side,  I  say, 
Non  liquet.  To  be  serious,  all  that  can  be  certainly  known  on 
thcf  vsubjfect  is  this, —That  God  will,  not  withhold  from  those 
whom  he  adepts  as  his  sons  any  thing  which  can  contribute  to 
their  happiness ;  and  if  the  earthly  attachments  formed  in  this» 
first  scene  of  existence  will  contribute  to  our  happiness  they  will 
be  continued  to  us,  and  that  continuance  implies  a  future  recog- 
nition of  beloved  connections.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said,  if  we  know  our  friends,  and  retain  sentiments  of  affection  for 
them,  we  must  also  know  our  enemies,  and  thus  be  again  exposed 
to  emotions  of  fear,  dislike,  aversion;  but  in  a  futujre  state  we 
expect  freedom  from  bad  passions,  and  real  tranquillity'  of  mind; 
and  it  is  probable  that  human  affections  wiU  be  absorbed  in  the 
love  pf  God  and  of  our*  Samur, 

*^  The  strongest  text  for  out  mutual  knowledge  in  a  future  state 
occurs  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  chap*  ii.  ver*  19.^ 
where  Paul  says,  that  "  They  will  be  his  hope,  his  joy,  his  crown 
of  glorjring  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming." 

"  There  is  a  similar  expression,  2  Cor.  chap.  i.  ver.  14. 

"  From  these  passages  it  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  inferred  that 

Paul  expected  to  know  personally  those  whom  he  had  converted 

to  Christianity. 

^^  I  am,  &c 

"R.L." 
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Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  dated  Dec.  8.  1807,  who 
in  a  circular  Letter  had  desired  me  to  send  him  same  Account 
of  the  Schools  in  my  Diocese. 

*^  My  Lord  Archbishop, 

"  According  to  my  promise  I  now  transmit  to  Your  Grace  the 
best  account  which  I  can  obtain  of  the  schools  in  my  diocese.  In 
pighty-five  parishes  there  are  public  schools,  and  in  fifteen  of 
these^  more  than  one;* — in  eighty-seven  parishes  there  are  no 
public  schools ;  and  from  thirty-six  my  Registrar  has  not  procured 
any  answer  to  the  enquiries  which  I  directed  him  to  make.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any.  Catholics  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan^  but 
many  in  Monmouthshire,  though  only  one  schodi  for  Catholics, 
which  is  kept  by  a  woman,  who  admits  Protestant  children,  and 
teaches  them  (as  she  says)  our  Catechism.  There  are  very  many 
Methodistsf  Anabaptists,  Independents,  &c.,  but  only  few  Presby- 
terians, in  Monmouthshire :  there  are,  however,  no  schools  wherein 
th^  children  of  these  various  Dissenters  are  taught  separately  from 
the  children  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  there  are  many  privatfe 
iM^hools  in  my  diocese,  not  a  few  of  them  consisting  of  thirty 
x^hildren  or  more.  Many  of  these  private  schools  are  supported 
by  voluntary  contribution;  and  of  these,  where  the  parents  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  their  children's  schooling,  the  price  is  from 
two-pence  halfpenny  to  three-pence  a-week ;  arid  for  this  they  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  the  two  or  three  first  rules  in  ^thmetic, 
and  in  general  the  Chutch  Catechism. 

"  If  Your  Grace  will  permit  me  to  deliver  my  opinion  on  thii 
subject,  I  think  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
is  a  matter  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  Govemment,  inas- 
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much  as  a  proper  education  of  the  lower  classes  is  amongst  them, 
as  amongst  all  others,  the  parent  of  piety  and  of  good  morals. 
But  1  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  an  education  suited  to  the 
circumstances  and  situation  of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  in  very 
few,  if  in  any,  parts  of  Great  Britain  so  n^lected  as  to  require 
the  interposition  of  the  legislature  to  compel  a  general  amend- 
ment of  it 

*f  It  is  computed  that  there  are  nine  births  to  two  marriages  f 
«ow  there  are  very  few  parents,  comparatively  speaking,  among 
the  peasants  or  manufacturers  of  the  country,  who  cannot  spare 
from  their  earnings  three^pence  a-week,  for  two  or  three  years, 
to  each  of  their  four  or  five  children  for  tjieii:  education ;  and 
where  they  cannot  afford  even  such  'a  pittance,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, I  think  so  well  of  mankind  as  to  believe,  that  it  would  be 
voluntarily  supplied  to  them  by  their  richer  neighbours,  if,  from 
their  sobriety  and  industry,  they  appeared  to  be  desei^ing  objects 
of  benevolence  and  beneficence. 

"  Your  Grace,  without  doubt,  will  have  seen  a  printed  letter^ 
addressed  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, respecting  a  recent  re-publication  of"  Ward's  Errata"  of  the 
Protestant  Bible.  Doctor  Ryan,  the  author  of  this  letter,  deckre? 
that  he  is  preparing  an  answer  to  Ward's  book;  and  this  declar- 
ation will  prevent  me  from  attempting  to  apswer  it,  should  I,  on 
perusing,  judge  it  entitled  to.  serious  animadversion.  In  this 
xetirement,  indeed,  I  am  not,  for  want  of  books,  well  furnished  for 
such  an  undertaking ;  yet  here  I  wrote  my  answer  to  Paine  ;  and 
here,  had  not  the  ground  been  pre-occupied,  I  would  have  entered 
the  lists  with  the  Catholic  champions  of  "  Ward's  Errata,"  in  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  though  I  certainly  do  not  (as 
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Dr.  Ryan  somewhat  illiberally  iotimates  that  we  all  da)  owe  the 
little  fortune  I  possess  to  the  Church. 

"  In  the  answer  which  I  sent,  Nov.  28th,  to  the  Doctor's  letter, 
is  the  following  paragraph,  which,  he  may*  perhaps  interpret  as 
proceeding  from  episcopal  supineness^  but  which  Your  Grace  will 
more  reasonably  refer  to  my  desire  of  abating  the  too  violent 
effervescence  of  his  own  zeal. 

" '  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  Catholics  are,  at  this  thne, 
^  reviving  a  controversy  which  can  have  no  favourable  issue  even 

*  to  themselves ;  but  which,  unless  it  be  carried  on  by  both  par- 
'  ties  with  a  zeal  for  nothing  but  truth,  and  in  a  spirit  of  sincere 
<  Christian  charity,  may  have  consequences  dangerous  to  public 

*  tranquillity.^ 

"  I  am  Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant, 

;  ^*  K  Landaff.'' 

The  paper  alluded  to  in  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  the  heads  of  our  Church  with  a 
book  lately  published  in  Dublin,  entitled  **  Ward- s  Errata  of  the 
Protestant  Bible.''  This  book  was  first  published  in  England,  in 
the  year  1688 ;  but  never  was  answered :  its  author  possessed 
such  talents,  that  Archbishop  Tenison  attacked  his  "Monomactria," 
though  an  anonymous  tract !  But  his  chief  work  was  his  "Errata;" 
an  infamous  libel  on  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  now  brought  for- 
ward as  an  unanswerable  production.  Iii  this  work  the  translaii^rs 
of  our  Bible  are  charged  with  adding  to  the  sacred  t^:t ;  with 
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altering  or  corrupting  it  in  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
places ;  and  with  doing  so  not  from  negligence^  ignorance,  over- 
sight, or  mistake,  but  designedly,  wilfully,  and  maliciously,  to 
impose  on  the  weak  by  a  corrupt,  imperfect,  and  partial  trans- 
lation. This  and  other  writiii^  of  Ward  were  so  hostile  to  the 
feelings  of  English  Protestants,  to  the  Protestant  establishment, 
and  perhaps  to  the  laws,  that  he  fled  from  England  to  France,  and 
died  there.  Yet  this  work  was  re-published  in  Dublin  last  month, 
under  the  patronage  of  several  Romish  clergymen :  one  hundred 
and  ten  of  whom  are  subscribers  to  it !  Two  thousand  copies  of 
tfiis  thin  quarto  were  printed  by  Cojnie,  East  Arran  Street,  Dublin  : 
Keating  and  Brown,  booksellers,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  subscribed  for  one  thousand  of  them ;  and  the  book  is 
sold  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  in  every  town  of  the  smallest  conse- 
quence in  Ireland.  I  am  prepaicing  an  answer  to  this  book ;  but 
much  better  answers  may  be  expected  from  such  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  as  possess  more  leisure,  more  information,  and  better 
talents  than  L  The  most  supine  bishops  will  be  roused  to  a 
degree  of  zeal  on  seeing  a  libel  on  his  Bible,  by  which  he  hopes 
for  salvation^  and  on  his  Church  to  whidi  he  owes  his  rank  and 
fortune. 

«  William  Street,  Dublin,  Nov.  1807.  Edward  Ryan. 

"  My  answer  wiD  be  anonjrmous." 

This  was  written  but  not  printed. 

Though  the  following  letter  from  tf  clergyman  near  Bath,  with 
whom  I  had  no  acquamtance,  is  far  too  complimentary  to  myself, 
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yet  as  the  subject  of  it  is  of  importance,  I  shall  do  religion  no 
disservice  in  publishing  it  and  my  answer  to  it  I  received  it  in 
December,  1807. 

''  My  Lord, 

*^  No  writer  of  the  present  day  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  so 
much  credit  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  as  Your  Lordship. 
Yours  are  the  only  writings  I  ever  read  which  contain  that  dignified 
liberality  of  mind,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  Chrts^ 
tianity :  they  possess,  likewise,  a  warmth  and  a  zeal  which  mi^bft 
be  thought  incompatible  with  that  liberal  temper  of  mind  which 
you  possess ;  for  liberality  is  often  thought  to  be  another  name 
for  indifference.  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  Your  Lordsfaip, 
because  I  am  persuaded  that  you  are  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  because  I  think  that  you  are  its  ablest  defender 
now  alive.  I  wish  to  call  Your  Lordship's  attention  to  a  book 
which  is  now  very  generally  read,  and  which  Your  Lordship  may 
have  seen,  "  An  Essay  on  Population,''  by  Mr.  Malthus.  It  is  a 
book  which,  in.  my  opinion,  endeavours  to  establish  a  code  of 
morality  in  opposition  to  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  To  me  it 
appears  the  most  insidious  attack  ever  made  on  Christianity, 
though  the  author  pretends  to  be  a  Christian  divine.  As  Your 
Lordship  has  answered  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
undermine,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  perhaps  you  will  show 
the  same  zeal  in  defending  its  moral  precepts.  The  design  of 
the  present  letter  is  to  prevail  on  Your  Lordship  to  answer 
Mr.  Malthus. 

^^  If  my  sentiments  should  not  happen  to  meet  with  Your 
Lordship's    approbation;    if  you    should    think    favourably    of 
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Mr/JMWthus;'^^  it' would,  giTe  me  infinite  satiafiEuition  i  to  hear  the 
grounds  on  which^Your  Loixlship:  thinks/his  Essay  caair  be  justi^ 
fied,  and  on  which  it  can  be  reconciled  to  the.spirit  of  Christi- 
anity ;  for  to  me  they  appear  so  much  at  variance  that  I  am 
compelled  to  give  up  either  the  one  or  the  other.*  I  speak  not  of 
Mr.Malthus's.book  merelyras  a  theory  which  may  do  mischief  in 
the  world,  but /as  a.theoryiwhlchthas. already  done  incalculable  mis- 
chief within  my  own  knowledge :  it  has  brought  benevolence  into 
contempt:  in  a  country  where  this  book  is  in  high  estimation^ 
the  justices  look  upon  it  as  an.  act  of  virtue  to  depress  the  poor: 
to  assist  the  poor  in  a  time  of  scarcity  is  thought  to  be  the  ex- 
tseme  of  foUy.  A  man  who  would  think  of  doing  so  is  said  to 
have  "  high-flying  notions  about  benevolence."  If  a  poor  man 
be  ever  so  industrious,  it  matters  not  if  he  be  found  guilty  of 
having  a  large  family,  no  other  accusation  is  required.  He  ought 
to  suffer  for  his  own  imprudence,  they  say,  lest  a  famine  should 
be  the' consequence.  .  / 

"  A  veijy  little  eloquence  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  us  love 
oiiu*selves,  and  to  keep:  what  We  have.  Mr.  Malthus  has  applied 
to  the  weak  side  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
has.  so  much  prevailed.  He  tells  the  rich  that  the  poor  have  no 
rigfif  to^live ;  (or,  as  he  would  say,  no  ri^t  to  subsistence  when 
they  cann<^t  obtain  it  by.  their  labour ;)  the  rich  are  very  ready  to 
believe ihia  doctrine;  and  he  is  now  so  much  read  and  so  much 
esteemed^  that  no  man  but  a  man,  of  eminence  and  superior 
talents  ogn.  effectually  counteract  the  notions  which,  he  has 
disseminated. 

*^  This  book  has,  indeed,  been  answered,  but  merely  by  poli- 
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ticians  who  seem  ashamed  of  Christianity;  ;^  and^  as  a  poUtictan,  I 

know  not  that  Mr.-Malthus  can  be  completely  aiiswered         :       I 

"  With  the  greatest  respect,  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant^ 

"      M    *  #  #  • 

**  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  direction."  .  '       -  '  '^ 

I  immediately  returned  the  following  answer,  having  no  di^o- 
sition  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Malthus,  and  thinking 
it  impossible  that  there  should  be  either  justices  or  rich  men 
such  as  are  described  in  the  letter. 

*^  Rev.  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  Dec  19.  1807. 

^  Your  apprehensions  that  mischief  may  arise  to  religion  and 
morals  from  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Malthus's  book;  (which  I  never 
read,)  are  probably  well  founded,  and  your  anxiety  that  a  proper 
answer  should  be .  given  to  it  is  certainly  creditable  to  yourself, 
and  highly  becoming  your  function.  That  you  think  so  well  of 
me  as. to  wish  for  my  anfmadversions  on  this  book^  I  consider  as 
a. valuable;  compliment  to  myself,  to  which  I  sincerely  wish  Ihad 
better  pretensions.  .1 

**  Though  I  have  not  read  this  book,  I  have  looked. into  it: 
but  perceiving  that  the  author  was  endeavouring  to  show  the 
utility  of  bringing  down  the  population  of  the  earth  to  the  level 
of  the  subsistence  requisite  for  the  support  of  man,  (a  proposition 
wanting  no  proof,  since  where  there  is  nonfood  man  must  cUe,) 
I  thought  his  time,  and  talents  would  have  been  better  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  the  nieans  of  increasing  the  subsistence 
to  the  level  of  the  population  ;  and  I  laid  the  book  wide. 
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<^  I  thought  mywlf  justified  in  thus  neglecting  to  peruse  a 
book  thwarting  the  strongest  propensity  of  human  nature,  and 
contradicting  the  most  express  command  of  Grod,  <<  Increase  and 
multiply ;''  especially  as  I  was  persuaded  that  the  earth  had  not  in 
the  course  of  six  thousand  years  £rom  the  creation  ever  been  re- 
plenished with  any  thing  like  one  half  the  number  of  inhabitants 
it  would  sustain. 

"  I  am,  &c 

"  R.  Landapf." 

I  had  long  mspected  that  I  was,  from  I  know  not  what  jtiM 
cause,  obnoxious  to  the  court ;  but  I  did  not,  till  after  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York  had  been  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  know 
that  I  had  been  proscribed  many  years  before.  By  a  letter  from 
a  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  dated  10th  December,  180,79 
I  was  informed  that  one  of  the  most  respectable  earls  in  the 
kingdom,  who  had  long  known  my  manner  of  life,  on  a  vacancy 
of  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  had  gone  of  his  own  accord 
(and  without  his  ever  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  me)  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  stating  what  just  pretensions  I  had  to  the  offer  oi  it ; 
that. Mr. Pitt  concurred  with  him,  but  said  that  a  certain  person 
would  not  hear  of  it  Ought  I  to  question  the  veracity  of  Mr. 
Pitt  ?  ^  No,  I  cannot  do  it.  What  then  ought  I  to  say  of  a  certain 
person  who  had  repeatedly  signified  to  me  his  high  approbation 
of  my  publications,  and  had  been  repeatedly  heard  to  say  to 
others^  that  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  had  done  more  in  support  of 
religion  than  any  bishop  on  the  bench  ?  I  ought  to  say  with 
St  Paul,  Thou  $halt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 
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Notwithstanding  thid  anecdote^  I  cannot  bring  ^yddbT  io 
beUeve  that  the  King,  was  either  the  first  projector  or  the  ]^rin- 
cipal  actor  in  the  sorry  farce  of  neglecting  a  man  whom  they 
could  not  dishonour,  of  distressing  a  man  whom  they  could  not 
dispirit^  which  has  been  playing  at  court  for  near  twenty-six 
years. 

But  be  the  dramatis  penoncR  whom  they  may,  the  curtain 
which  will  close  the  scene  is  fast  fiedling  both  on  thenk  and  me ;  and 
I  hope  so  to  attemper  my  feelings  of  the  wrong  they  have  not 
wilfully,  perhaps,  but  unadvisedly  done  m,e,  as  to  be  able  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  act  to  embrace  them  with  Christian  charity 
and  unfeigned  good  will;  for  the  detestable  maxim  Qvi  nescit 
disdmuktre  nescit  regnare  will  not  be  heard  of  in  heaven.  The 
knowledge  that  the  neglect  I  had  sufiered  was  rather  owii^  to 
the  will  of  the  monarch  than  to  the  ill  will  of  the  minister  gave 
me  pleasure.  It  removed  in  a  degree  from  my  mind  a  su^cion 
which  I  had  long  reluctantly  entertained,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
always  been  my  enemy.  I  did  not  expect,  indeed,  that  any 
minister  would  be  very  zealous  in  promoting  a  man  who  pro- 
fessed and  practised  parliamentary  and  personal  independence; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  under  obligations  to  me,  and  he  knew  that 
I  had  always  been  the  wann  fnend  of  his  warm  friend  the  Duke 
of  Rutland :  and  I  was  unwilling  to  suppose  him  capable  of  for* 
getting  either  obligations  or  connections  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
ambition. 

As  to  the  King's  dislike  of  me,  unless  his  education  had  made 
him  more  of  a  Whig,  it  was  natural  enough.     My  declared  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  increased  and  increasing  influence  of  the  ctown  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  His  Majesty's  mind;  for  on  the  day 
I  did  homage  he  asked  the  Duke  of  Rutland  if  his  friend  the 
Bishop  of  LandafF  was  not  a  great  enemy  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown ;  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wished  he  had  not  a 
place  of  two  hundred  a-year  to  give  away. 

I  presume  not  to  question  the  truth  of  this  declaration  of  His 
M^esty,  but  I  speak  with  some  certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland's  reply i — "  That  the  Bishop  of.Landaff  was  an  enemy 
to  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  would  undermine  the  constitution."  This  apprehension 
was  not  then  unfounded,  nor  has  it  since  then  been  lessened,  but 
greatly  augmentisd,  especially  by  the  enormous  augmentation  of 
the  national  debt  Though  it  was  not  convenient  to  me  to  take 
a  journey  to  London  in  order  to  attend  my.  duty  in  parliament  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  1808,  yet  I  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
danga*  in  which  the  country  then  stood,  that  I  wished  to  make 
a  little  efibrt  to  assist  it,  and  I  wrote  the  following  letter  with  an 
intention  of  sending  it  to  Lord  Camden  (then  President  of  the 
Ck)uncil)  as  a  private  communication  ;  but  fearing  lest  the  design 
of  writing  to  a  minister,  though  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him, 
should  have  been  misinterpreted  into  a  desire  of  coiurting  his 
favour,  I  changed  the  beginning  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  a  man  whose 
honour  and  talents  I  greatly  respected,  —  Earl  Moira. 

«  My  dear  Lord,  Calgarth  Park,  Feb.  16.  1808. 

"  In  sitting  down  to  congratulate  you  (which  I  do  with  great 

sincerity)  on  the  birth  of  your  son,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
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sending  you  my  sentiments  on  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  for 
though  I  am  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  I  am 
not  inattentive  to  what  is  passing  in  that  part  of  the  world  with 
which  I  am  connected. 

"  It.  is  now  three  years  ago  since  I  said  in  my  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  '  The  die  is  in  the  air  which,  in  its  fall,  will 
indicate  the  ruin  of  Buonaparte  or  of  Britain ;  and  the  consequent 
reduction  of  France  within  its  ancient  limits,  or  the  reduction,  of 
all  Europe  under  the  military  yoke  of  France.'     This  prediction, 

vain  as  it  was  then  thought^  is  now  in  part  fulfilled  ; is  in  part 

fallen;  —  Europe,  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  is  enslaved, 
and  the  ruin  of  Britain  is,  I  fear,  impending.  There  are  many 
causes  from  which  I  think  this  ruin  is  impending. 

"  Idt  From  disunion  amongst  ourselves.  A  third  part  of  the 
people  composing  the  empire  think  tliat  in  their  civil  rights  they 
are  ill  treated.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  Catholics  in  Ireland  and  the  Dissenters  in  England  think  on 
this  subject  rightly  or  not ;  the  fact,  I  believe,  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  they  do  think  so :  this  thought  has  weakened,  and  will  con^ 
tinue.  to  weaken,  and  will  at  length-  destroy  the  means  of  our 
defence  against  France. 

"  2d.  From  the  desertion  of  our  allies.*  In  all  the  wars  which 
we  have  waged  with  France,  from  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteen  A 
to  the  present  time,  we  have  had  continental  allies;  we  now 
have  none,  or  next  to  none.  The  most  powerful  even  of  those  we 
formerly  had.  not  only  has  deserted  us,  but  is  gone  over  to  our 
enemy;  either  compelled  thereto  by  his  fears,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  seduced  thereto  by  prospects  of  advantage  held  out  to 
him  at  Tilsit    This  former  ally  now  speaks  to  us  in  an  imperious 
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iatiguflge,  sufficiently  indicative  of  his  secret  engagements  with 
.Baobaparte,  and  not  to  be  endured  by  us  as  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  only  it  may  be  found txjnsistent  with  good  policy  to 
dissemble  our  resentment,  till  we  can  show  it  in  something  niore 
eflfectual  ^than  in  diplomatic  disgust  He  pre-engages^  he  pro- 
clmmsr  he  demands^  he  dedares^  he  expects^  he  will  not  be  satUfiedj 
till  all  the  points  he  so  unequivocally  mentions  are  granted. 
'  Thie  language  he  would  not  have  used,  had  he  longer  respected 
,our  friendship. 

*'  Sd.  From  the  detestation  in  whidb  our  treatment  of  neutral 
nations  is  held  by  all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe.  About  fifty 
years  ago  Mi*.  Jenkinson  (now  Lord  Liverpool)  published  an 
ingenious  pamphlet  on  this  subject :  I  perused  it  at  the  time  of  its 
iirst  publication,  and  have  often  considered  it  since,  but  have 
fdways  hiad  great  difficulty  in  admitting  its  conclusion  on  the 
broad  basis  of  natural  justice,  rather  than  on  that  of  ancient 
!i»9age^  or  compulsatory  convention.  It  was  in  1780,  when  this 
<u>untry  was  distressed  by  the  American  war,  that  the  Empress 
Catherine,  taking  advantage  of  our  situation,  formed  what  has 
been  called  the  Armed  Neutrality ;  from  the  principles  of  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  now  declares  that  he  will  never  departs 
The  formation  of  this  novel  system  under  the  auspices  of  Hussia 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  now  avowedly  adhered  to,  indubi- 
tably shows  in  what  detestation  our  maritime  code  is  held  by 
other  nations. 

^^  I  am  far  from  saying  that  such  detestation  is  a  reason  for  our 
changing  the  system  under  which  we  have  so  long  prospered: 
but  I  do  say  that  it  is  a  sohd  reason  for  reconsidering,  with  the 
utmost  impartiaHty,  whether  it  is  founded  in  justice^  and  if  not 
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founded  in  justibe^ .  for  r^oquisliing  it ;  for  pros^^ty  founded'  in 
injustice  b  never  lasting.  But  should  it^  on  reconsideration^  be 
deemed  founded  in  justice,  there  would  still  be  reason  for  solemn 
deliberation,  whether  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  and  of  Ame-. 
rica  it  might  not  be  more  expedient  for  us  to  consent  to  some 
modification  of  it,  or  even  to  give  it  up  entirely,  thatl  to  risk  our 
existence  as  a  nation  by  maintaining  it  Nations  as  well  as  vuR^ 
viduals  often  promote  their  interests  more  fttndamentally  by  abancbn- 
ing  than  by  enforcing  their  rights.  To  persevere  in  a  sameness  of 
conduct  when  a  change  of  circumstances  (such  as  the  annihilation 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  such  as  a  combination  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  against  us ;  such  as  the  rise  of  a  new  power 
in  America^  which  in  less  than  a  century  will  be  Miperior  to  all 
other  powers,)  renders  a  change  of  conduct  expedient,  is  a  great 
political  error. 

^<  This  error  often  proceeds  from  a  want  of  discernment,  in  not 
seasonably  observing  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  foreseeing 
the  consequences  likely  to  attend  it;  and  often  also  from  an  ill 
judged  notion  of  there  being  a  degree  of  dishonour  in  a  change  of 
conduct  The  idem  manebaty  neque  tamen.  idem  decebat^  is  an  un- 
perceiv^d  rock  on  which  the  fortunes  of  kings,  as  well  as  of 
private  persons,  have  been  ofi;en  shipwrecked.  It  was  the  rock 
on  which  Charles  the  First  perished.  He  did  not  perceive  that,, 
though  he  governed  the  same  people  nominally  that  his  ancestors 
had  dbne^  their  understandings,  manners,  principles,  were  essen-, 
tially  changed.  It  was  the  rock  on  which  Britain  split  and .  lost 
America :  we  did  not  advert  to  the  difference  between  young  cok>-, 
nies  which  wanted  our  protection^  and  grown  up  colonies  which, 
were  able  to  protect  themselves^ 
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^«  4th.  From  the  inyeteracy  of  Buon^arte.  Of  this. invete- 
racy there  are  two  causes:  the  hope  of  becoming  popular  in 
France  by  adopting  the  ancient  prejudices,  and  encouraging  the 
ancient  rivalry  of  his  nation  against  us* 

"  The  iear  lest  the  asylum  which  we  have  so  honourably 
ajSbrded  to  the  royal  family  of  France  should  ultimately  endanger 
his  usurpation. 

."  This  sort  of  fear  accompanies  all  usurpers.  Buonaparte^s 
aimity  to  us  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  Cromwell's  enmity  to  the 
Dutch,  ^ith  whom  he  would  not  make  peace  but  upon  the  ex- 
press conditions  of  their  abandoning  the  interests  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  stipulating  to  receive  no  exile  from  England  into 
their  dominions.  Justice,  no  doubt,  does  not  oblige  us  to  protect 
others  to  our  own  ruin,  especially  as  we  neither  are  or  ever  have 
been  connected  with  them  by  ancient  bonds  of  amity  or  by  posi- 
tive alliance  j  but  honour,  and  humanity,  ai^d  Christian  commi- 
seration, do  require  us  to  assist  the  unfortunate  princes  who,  being 
rudely  driven  from  all  other  countries,  have  sought  a  refuge  in  our 
own. 

^^  Peace,  a  permanent  and  an  advantageous  peace,  might,  I  am 
of  opinion,  be  now  made,  did  we  honestly  engage  to  acknowledge 
his  title,  and  to  give  no  assistance  to  the  exiled  family,  either 
by  fomenting  internal  dissensions  in  France,  or  forming  externa) 
allian.ces  in  their  favour,  and  to  expel  them  from  the  dominions 
of  the  King.  Though  I  wish  for  peace,  my  mind  is  not  yet  so 
humbled  by  appreh^isions,  as  to  wish  for  it  on  such  terms, 

"  We  are  accused  of  being  disturiDers  of  the  Continent  If  to 
oppose  the  desolating  progress  of  insatiable  ambition  and  unprin- 
cipled rapacity  ;  if  to  preserve  ourselves  and  others,  by  making 
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continental  alliances,  from  being  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of 
universal  empire,  be  to  become  disturbers  of  the  Continent,  then 
are  we  rightly  accused.  We  are  accused  of  being  the  tjrrants  of 
the  seas.  If  to  preserve  ourselves  from  invasion  by  blocking  up 
in  their  ports  the  fleets  of  our  enemies,  and  fighting  them  when 
they  venture  out,  be  to  become  tyrants  of  the  seas,  then  do  we  merit 
the  appellation.  In  this  kind  of  tyranny  our  national  safety  does 
and  ever  must  consist  I  wish  that  we  may  always  have  a  fleet 
superior  to  the  united  fleets  of  Europe ;  and  I  wish,  too,  that  such 
a  fleet  may  never  be  used  for  any  purpose  beyond  or  beside  the 
purpose  of  self-defence.  All  irritating  insolence  towards  neutral 
nations,  all  unprovoked  aggression  of  nations  in  alliance  with  us, 
all  jealousy  of  trade,  all  monopoly  of  commerce,  all  assumption 
of  questionable  rights,  all  enforcement  of  disputable  claims,  should 
even,  with  such  a  fleet,  be  'utterly  rejected  by  us. 

*^  We  are  accused  of  having  established  a  commercial  despotism. 
I  hope  the  accusation  is  not  just ;  for  I  abhor  from  my  heart  every 
species  of  despotism,  civil,  religious,  and  commercial.  Despotism 
consists  in  the  physical  exercise  of  power,  without  moral  right  j  it 
is  an  ofience  against  natural  justice ;  it  is  a  degradation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  and  ought  not  on  any  occasion  to  be  either 
practised  or  submitted  to.  But  in  what  does  this  imputed  com- 
mercial despotism  consist  ?  Does  it  consist  in  this,  that  our  manu- 
facturers are  more  ingenious  and  more  industrious  than  the 
manufacturers  of  any  other  country  ?  Is  it  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  in  us,  that  our  merchants  can  ofler  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  of  America,  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  our  woollens, 
cottons,  linens,  hardware,  pottery,  a  thousand  necessaries,  conve- 
niences,   and    comforts  of  civil  society,  without  compeUing  a 
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single  individual  to  purchase  a  single  article?  Is  it  commercial 
despotism  in  us  that  we  can  furnish  foreign  countries  with  better 
goods  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  with  a  larger  credit  than  they  them- 
selves can  either  make  them  or  procure  them  elsewhere  ?  ^— If 
this  be  commercial  despotism,  I  cannot  wish  to  see  an  end  of  it ; 
for  it  excites  the  emulation,  and  calls  forth  the  industry  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  turns  men's  minds  from  the  madness  of  ambi* 
tion,  and  the  devastation  of  warfare,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace. 

**  Our  enemy  says  that  he  wants  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce. 
Let  him  build  his  ships,  plimt  his  colonies,  extend  his  commerce ; 
but  let  him  not  envy  us  the  possession  of  ours,  nor  stigma^ 
tise  us  as  tyrants  of  the  seas,  because  we  defend  what. we  pos- 
sess. The  earth  is  not  half  inhabited,  the  part  which  is  inhabited 
is  not  half  civilised,  the  part  which  is  civilised  is  not  half  culti- 
vated ;  there  is  room  enough  for  the  agricultural  industry,  scope 
enough  for  the  commercial  enterprise,  employment  enough  for 
the  manufacturing  skill  of  France,  and  of  all  other  nations  as  well 
As  of  our  own.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  we  should  suflBsr  other  nations  to  participate  in  the 
wealth  to  be  derived  from  commerce,  though  we  should  allow  to 
the  utmost  extent,  which  could  in  time  of  war  be  reasonably 
demanded,  free  bottoms  to  make  free  goods. 

^  Buonaparte  says  in  the  face  of  Europe  that  he  wishes  for 
peace,  and  I  am  disposed  to  credit'  his  assertions ;  for  inordi- 
nate as  his  ambition  is,  it  is  regulated  by  his  interest,  and  his 
interest  eleariy  consists  in  the  stability  of  his  usuipation,  —  and 
the  only  visible  bar  to  that  stability  is  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 

"  Ambition  is  the  characteristijC!  of  a  vigorous  mind :  it  then 
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only  becomes  a  vice  when  the  n^eans  it  uses  or  the  end  it  pursues 
are  unjust 

"  Were  I  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  I  should  think 
that  I  atoned  for  half  my  sins,  did  I  at  length  point  out  to  this 
extraordinjiry  man  the  road  to  real  glory ;  did  I  say  to  him,  —  Of 
military  achievement  and  martial  gjory,  you  have  had  enough  to 
enable  you  to  sustain  a  proud  comparison,  if  not  with  the  Alex* 
anders,  the  Caesars,  the  Tamerlanes,  of  ancient  story,  certainly 
with  the  Peters,  the  Charles's,  the  Fredericks,  xrf  more  modem 
times:  there  is  a  species  of  glory  now  within  your  reaclu  by 
which  you  would  surpass  them  all;  it  consists  in  the  magnanimity 
of  ♦moderation.  Would  you  now  restore  the  throne  of  France  to 
its  lawful  owner,  under  such  limitations  of  r^al  power  as  would 
secure  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  his  people ;  would  you  now 
establish  among  the  continental  states  you  have  conquered  such 
a  civil  constitution  as  might  put  an  end  to  the  recurrence  of  war, 
by  extinguishing  as  they  arose  the  first  sparks  of  dissension  among 
them ; .  would  you  now  like  Washington  return  to  a  private 
station ;  you  would  merit  and  you  would  obtain  real  glory,  the 
approbation  of  the  good  and  wise.  Instead  of  the  execration,  you 
would  be  blessed  with  the  applause  of  the  present,  and  the  admir- 
ation of  all  future  ages.  May  God  touch  your  heart  with  thi^^ 
sentiment,  and,  touching  it,  forgive  all  your  transgressions ! 

"  I  presume  not  to  give  adyice  in  this  crisis  of  our  destiny, 
and  in  fact  I  have  none  to  give  different  from  what  I  gave  five 
years  ago,  in  a  publication  (intended  speedi)  respecting  four 
important  points ;  if  to  these  I  could  add  a  fifth,  it  would  be, 
to  enter  as  speedily  as  possible  into  an  alliance^  cordial,  sincere,^ 
offensive,  and  defensive  with  America.  —Pardon,  my  dear  Xx)rd, 
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the  trouble  I  have  given  you,  and  accept  the  best  wishes  on  all 
occasions,  of 

"  Your  faithful  *and  affectionate  servant, 

''  R.  Landaff/' 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
moved  thereto  by  a  benevolent  intention,  but  with  little  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  — 
"  For  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
stipendiary  curates  in  England  (including  Wales),  and  for  their 
residence  on  their  cures.''  Thinking  this  bill  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  reform  in  the  church  which 
I  had  long  judged  necessary,  I  sent  the  two  following  letters.  It 
was  not,  in  truth,  without  great  reluctance  that  I  interfered  in  this 
business ;  for  I  was  not  insensible  that  I  had  been  injured  by  the 
unmerited  proscription  of  the  court- for  six-and-twenty  years. 

Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury j  May  18.  1808. . 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop, 

**  UNDEBSTANDrNG  that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  pM'liament  re- 
specting a  material  change  in  the  Church-Establishment,  and  not 
finding  it  convenient  to  come  to  London  this  year,  I  will  trouble 
Your  Grace  with  a  short  letter  on  the  occasion. 

"  Long  before  I  was  a  bishop  I  entertained  a  deliberate  opinion 
that  some  things  respecting  the  discipline,  some  respecting  the 
doctrine,  and  some  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church,  might  be  innovated  with  great  advantage  to  religion, 
and  with  perfect  safety  to  the  establishment.    I  gave  to  the  public 
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my  sentiments,  on  tHelast  of  these  pointis^  in  a  letter  *to  the  tlien 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  I  have  not,  during  the  twenty-Aix 
years  that  I  have  been  Bishop  of  Landaff,  seen  any  i*eason  to  alter 
my  opinicMi. 

,  "I  know  that  I  have  been  represented  as  a  dangerous  man,  ami 
eager  for  reform.  This  neither  is,  or  ever  was,  any  part  of  my 
character.  I  scorn,  indeed,  to  be  held  back  by  any  prospects^  of 
interest  from  declaring  my  real  sentiments  on  any  subject  of  policy 
or  religion ;  but  I  am  satisfied  with  having  done  that,  and  willingly 
Qoncede  to  others  that  liberty  of  judging  which  I  claim  for*  myself. 
Having  said  this,  I  trust  Your  Grace  will  pardon  my  stating  my 
opinion  on  the  present  subject,  though  it  should  chance  to  be 
different  from  your  own. 

;  "  I  am  not  then  of  opinion  that  it  is  either  for  the  honour  of  the 
bench,  or  for  the'  stability  of  the  Church-Establishment, ' or  ihe 
good  of  the  state,  that  the  present  bill,  respecting  stipendiary 
curates,  should  pass  into  a  law.  I  will  not  entarjge  on  any  of  these 
"heads,  but  mention  what  I  think  to  be  a  great  error,  both  in  the 
new  Residqnce-Bill  of  Sir  William  Scott,  and  in  this  Bill. 

^^  The  two  gentlemen  who  planned  these  bills  have,  I  amper- 
Bu^ed,  the  best  intentions  towards  the  church,  but  they  have 
erred  in  having  had  recourse  to  palliatives  in  a  case  where  a  radical 
cure  was  required. 

^^  The  logical  maxim,  sublata  catisa  tollitur  effectus^  is  ^plicable 
to  tJhe  non-residence  of  the  clergy  and  to'the  poverty  of  stipendiary 
curatesi  .The  principal  cause  of  both  these  evils  is  the  allowing 
the  clergy  to  hold  more  livings  than  one.  Take  away  pluralities, 
and  there  will  be  few  stipendiary  curates.  Build  at  the  public 
expense  parsonage-houses,  and  there  will  be  few  non-resident 
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deigy^  If  it  be  not  thoiijE^t  right  to  biiild  panonage^honscs  at 
the  pdbUc  escpense,  let  the  Hviiig^  where  hoiises  are  wanted^ 
be  sequestered,  both  in  this  comltr^  and  in  Irelimd,  as  they  become 
vacant ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Queen  Anne^s  bounty,  in  addition  to 
the  monies  arising  from  the  sequestrations,  kft  parsonage-houses 
foe  ptovided  at  the  expaise  of  the  church  itsdf 

<*  Flurfdities  are  beicom^  necessary  on  slccount  of  the  poverty  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  parish-<;faurches  and. chapels.  This  poverty 
arises  froin  die  appropriations  and  the  impropriations  which  were 
iikiprcridently  granted  at  theReformation,  but  whidb  ought  not  now 
to  be  disturbed.  What  is  wanted  to  make  up  the  small  baiefices 
to  at  least  100/.  a-year,  must  be  supplied  from  the  public  grants. 

"  A  petition  was  exhibited  to  the  parliament  and  Cromwell  for 
iha  taking  away  of  tithes,  in  1652:  in  the  answer  to  this  petition 
k  is  said,  -^  l^ere  are  in  England  and  Wales  0725  parishes,  and 
tfaoi^  one-half  of  those  rectories  were  not  apprc^riated  as  to  the 
nomber,  yet  certainly  as  to  the  yearly  values,  the  ministers,  at  this 
dttf^  have  not  one-half  of  the  profits  of  corn  and  grain.  I  could 
produce  many  other  proofs  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  maintenance 
pnrrided  for  the  parochiid  clergy,  and  show  how  much  the  ancient 
pmvisi^^i  for  them  is  now  consumed  in  other  ways,  and  as  matters 
stai^  not  improperly  consumed ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  provision  of  two  thousand  a-year,  which  I  possess  from  the 
diurch,,  is  a  case  full  in  point      v 

•<  It  arises  from  the  tithes  of*  two  diurches  in  Shropshire,  of 
two  in' Leicestershire,  of  two  in' my  diocese,  of  three  in  Hunting- 
dbn^ire,  on  all  of  which  I  have  resident  curates;  of  five  more  as 
apjpfopriations  to  the  bishopric,  and  of  two  more  in  the  Isle  d 
Ely,  as  a]^ropriations  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely.    I  mention  not 
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this  as  a  matter  of  campkiBt^  but  ^  a  proof  how  little  palliations 
will  avail  in  Bxhendmg  the  situatiQn  of  the  stipeadutrjT  curates.  ^ . 

^  I  hare  the  hoDcmiiy  &g.;     . 

^   iR-  LANBjtfK'' 

I  wrote  aiso>  June  21st,  to  Mr*  Percival,  the  Chaueellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  introduced  this  Bill,  the  following  note :  -^ 

"  Sir, 

<^  The  Stipendiary  Curates*  Bill  is  so  far  advanced  that  any  ob- 
servations which  I  could  make  respecting  it  could  not  now  be  .o£ 
use;  and  I  know  the  value  of  your  time  too  Widl  to  think  of  waating 
it  in  unserviceable  discussions. 

^  'You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  saying  that  I  do  not  expect 
much  beneficial  consequence  from  what  you  have  taken  the  most 
laudable  pains  in  bringing  forwatd  f  because  the  number  of  xlivings 
above  400/.  a-year,  compared  with  the  number  below  that'sum^  is 
very  small  indeed;  and  the  number  of  non-resident  clergy  on  sixdi 
livings  is  still  less  than  the  number  of  the  livings  themselveti. 

^  To  Sir  William  Seott  and  yourself  the  country  is  much  iuf 
debted  for  your  endeavours  to  remedy  a  great  evil;  but  the  evilJ 
think  is  too  great  to  be  remedied  by  palliatives*  In  an  appendix 
to  my  volumes  of  Sermons  and  Tracts,  published  by  Cadell  in  1788, 
there  are  some  observations  on  this  subject. 
^  ^<  I  am  ashamed  to  make  this  reference ;  but  a  sincere  .wish  to 
give,  in  any  shape,  my  poor  assistance  towards  effbctiag  an  .eode* 
siastical  reform,  must  be  my  excuse. 

*^  I  amy  See. 

3r2 
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This  BiU.  was  passed  by  the  Housed  of  Commcms ;  but  on  the 
third  reading  (June  30.)  wa»  rejected,  without;  a  divisibh,  by  the 
Lords,  notwithstanding  ita.  being  then  supported  by  the  Arch- 
bidbop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Letter  to  th\Duke  of  Grafton;  June  ^.  1808,  on  his  having  sent 

me  a  very  valuable  Book. 

*^  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

^*  I  SIT  down  to  thank  Your  Grace  for  your  kind  attention  in 
sending  me  The  improved  Vernon  of  the  New  Testament.  I  have 
k>oked  into  it  with  care,  and  have  met  with,  in  it  what  I  expected, 
and  what,  indeed,  must  ever  accompany  all  translations,  many 
places  in  which  the  sense  of  the  original  author  still  remains  am* 
biguous.  Murphy's  translation  of  Tacitus  differs  from  Gordon's^ 
thoiigK  both  these  writers  were  free  from  the  bias  of  pre-conceived 
opinions,  which  must  almost  necessarily  occupy  the  minds  <^ 
translators  of  the  New  Testament 

"  I  will  give  only  one  instance  of  this  in  the  present. work, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  instance  rather  of  what  some  will 
think  •  a  wrong  interpretation  than  of  a  wrong  translation :  it 
occurs  in  Matt  xi.  27. :  — "  No  one  knoweih  the  Son.  but  the 
FaUiery  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Farther  but  the  Sew.**  Wake* 
field's  translation  is  :  —  "  No  one  can  acknowledge  the  Son  but 
the  Father,  &c";"  for  which  the  text  gives  no  authority.  This 
translation  is  rejected  both  by  Newcome  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
improved  version;  but  these  latter  have  added  an  explanatory 
note.  The  meahing  is,  that  no  one  but  the  Father  can  fully 
comprehend  the  subject  and  extent  of  the  Son's  commission ; 
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and  no  one  but  the  Son  comprehends  thie  counsels  arid  designs  of 
the  Fatheri  with  respect  to  the  instruction '  and  reformakion  of 
mankind.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  this  is  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  *  our '  Saviour's  meaning,  when  he  spoke  the 
words,  ^*  No  onfe  knoweth,  &c**  Nor  if  any  one  should,  instead 
of  the  instruction  and  reformation^  have  said  the  sahation  and 
redemption  of  m^kind,  durst  I  have  said  that  his  interpretation 
had  been  erroneous.  The  parallel  place  in  Luke,  x.  22.  stands 
thus  :  —  "  No  one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  btU  the  Father^  and  who 
the  Father  is  hut  the  Son.^^  If  any  one  should  contend  from  these 
expressions,  that  no  one  but  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  capable 
of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  sonsMp  of  the  one,  or  the 
paternity  of  the  other,  I  durst  not  have  said  that  his  ihterr 
pretation  of  Luke  had  been  a  bad  one. 

**  The  fact  is,  that  I  was  early  in  life  accustpmed  to  mather 
matical  discussion,  and  the  certainty  attending  it;  and  not meet^ 
ing  with  that  certainty  in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  of  natural 
or  revealed  religion,  I  have  an  habitual  tendency  to  an  hesitation 
of  judgment,  rather  than  to  a  *  peremptory  decision  on  many 
points.  But  I  pray  God  tp  pardon  this  my  wavering  in,  less 
essential  points,  since  it  proceckls  not  from  any  immoral  propen- 
sity, and  is  attended  by  a  firm  belief  of  a*  resurrection  and  a 
future  state  of  retribution,  as  described  in  the  Grospels. 

"I  give  due  praise  to  the  Committee  for  their  introduction  to 
this  work  ;  it  is  written  with  the  sincerity  becoming  a  Christiany 
and  with  the  erudition  becoming  a  translator  and  a  commwtalor 
on  so  important  a  book.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  naote  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  mentioned  as  it  ou^t  to  be  in  the  ii^rpr 
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ducti<M :  His  Grace^s  distinguished  patronage  of  Griesbach  is 
j^roperly  estinmtied  by  the  present'  age^  and  it  will  still  be  more 
highly  estimated  by  posterity; 

^^  1  am,  &C. 

«  RLandapf/* 

Letter  to  Dr.  Falconer ^  on  his  sending  me  his  Observations  on  the 
Wdrds  which  the  Centurion  uttered  at  the  Crucijixion  of  Christ. 

«:  My  dea*  Sff,  July  12. 1808. 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  criticism,  which  is  ingenious,  and  to 
many  will  be  coimncing.  The  Roman  soldiers  who  attended  the 
crucifixion  had  probably  heard  how  tauntingly  the  great  men  <^ 
the  Jews  had  mocked  Jesus  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  for  baring 
saTd  ei»  fi/xf  uior;  and  being  irightened  by  the  earthquake,  they 
boldly,  and  perhaps  in  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  contradicted  their 
accusation  of  Jesus  being  a  blasphemer,  and  declared  that  uy^^^uq 
Of  If  \)io(  iir^o^y  hoping  it  may  be  to  atone,  as  it  were,  by  this 
ditelaration,  for  the  insults  which  they  themselves  had  offered 
him. 

^*  Whether  the  Roman  Centurion  and  the  Jewish  High  Priest 
annexed  the  same  ideas  to  the  words  e^v  u^  must  ever  remiun, 
I  think,  amongst  the  harmless  dubia  Evangdica  which  occur  in 
many  parts  of  Smpture.  Pilate  indeed  knew,  that  by  vag  Bm 
the  Jews  understood  X^tcfjoq^  and  tihe  Roman  Centurion  may  have 
known  as  much  of  Jewish  theology  as  Pilate  did ;  for  all  Roman 
centurions  w^re  not  so  ignorant  and  incurious  as  Paraius  describeB 
tha»  generally  to  havp  been,  when  he  says :  -^ 
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<<  Hio  aliqaia  de  geote  hiroota  oeotiiruuiuiii 
Dicat ;  qopd  satk  est  si^io  mihi ;  non  ego  euro 
Esse  quod  Arcesilas  serumnosique  Solones,^ 


^^  Yet  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  as  much  wei^  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Centurion  as  Dr.  Sberlock  seems  to,  have  done. 

<^  As  to  the  word  Jixaioc,  it  is  applied  to  Joseph ;  immn  ^y^  to Zacha- 
rius  and  his  wi&^  and  to  Simeon ;  to  Npah^  awd^tivoi.iucmoc  xauoc 
^y,  to  so  many  perscms^  and  on  such  a  variety  of  occasions,  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  Centurion,  when  he  i^lied  k  to 
Jesus,  had  no  particular  reference  to  hia  dvoine  charact»  or  nature, 
but  .merely  to  his  being  a  good  man,  in  testimcmy  of  whose  good-p 
ness  God  had  ao  miraculously  interfered 

^  To  a  mindless  liberal  than  your  own,  I  should  not  have  ve|i< 
tured  to  write  so  fireely ;  but  I  know,  you  expect  diis  from  me, 
who  am  with  sincerity  and  real  respect^ 

"  Your  obliged  servant, 

*^  R.  Landapf.'* 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  whcfn  I  had  signified  my  intention 
of  not  going  to  London,  on  account  of  the  expense  attending  the 
journey,  kindly  pressed  me,  on  private  and  public  grounds,  to 
reconsider  the  matter.  In  my  letter  to  him,  D^^ember  14th,  1808, 
after  thanking  him  for  his  attention,  I  added :  —  "  I  allow  my 
eldest  son  700/.  ar-year,  and  I  intend  to  make  up  to  him  the  diffisr- 
enoe  between  his  half-pay  and  his  full  pay.  I  trouble  yoU  with 
these  paiticulars,  because:  I  am  anxious  that  you  dMuld'  approve 
my  conduct ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  thinking  I  disc^^ge 
a  ftther's  duty  better,  in  supporting  the  spirits  of  a  son  depressed 
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by  declining  health,  and  in  administering  to  the  comforts  of  him- 
self  and  his  family,  by  supplying  to  him  the  loss  of  income  which 
his  misfortune  has  occasioned,  than  by  indulging  myself  in  a 
journey  to  London.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  feel  and  adopt  the 
sentiment  of  Cicero,  in  preferring  the  love  of  my  country  to^every 
other  connection ;  and  if  there  was  any  probability  of  my  advice 
being  attended  to  in  this  crisis  of  our  destiny,  I  would  take  my 
seat ;  but  I  five  years  ago  publicly  declared  my  opinion  on  four 
measures  essential,  as  appeared  to  me,  to  our  safety  as  a  natioji. 
Had  any  one  of  these  measures  been  taken  up  by  any  adminis- 
tration, 'we  should  have  been  in  a  less  perilous  situation  than  we 
now  are ;  had  all  of  them  be^i  brought  forward,  we  might  have 
withstood  the  united  attack  of  all  Europe.  We  should  now  have 
had  an  addition' to  the  regular  army  of  250,000  young  men,  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  arms ;  our  debt  would  have  been  discharged; 
the  Catholics  in  Ireland  would  have  been  cordially  attached  to  us; 
the  Dissenters  in  England  would  have  had  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint It  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  who  meddles  at  all  in 
public  concerns,  openly  and  fearlessly  to  deliver  his  sentiments  ; 
but  he  becomes  a  self-sufficient  man,  if  he  does  pot  patiently 
acquiesce  in  their  being  overlooked.'' 

,     Letter  to  Lord  Hawkesburi/j  December  18.  1808. 

"  My  Lord, 
,    "  Though  I  have  for  several  years  lived  a  retired  rather  than  a 
public  Jife,  indiQerent  to  the  coalitions  of  parties^,  rather : than 
attached  to  any  of  them,  yet  have  I  never  been  indifferent  to  the 
public  welfare,  or  inattentive  (as  occasion  offered)  to  the  means 
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of  "promoting  it  either  in  churdi  or.  state..  .An  occiusiqn  now 
prompts  me  to  trouble. Your  Lordship  with  a  sugge^tipn  or  two 
on  a  weighty  subject 

<^  The  account  of  the  number  of  livings  in  Dngland  ai\d  WaleS) 
not  exceeding  in  value  150/.  ar-year,  which, .  at  Your  Lordship'j 
instance,  the  Bishops  are  now  preparing  to  lay  before  the  (Joyert 
nors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  has  excited  a  general  expectation^ 
that  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  Governmient  to  augn\ent  such 
livings  to  that  sum.  If  this  expectation  is  well-founded>  I  submit 
to  your  consideration  the  utility  and  the  practicabUiiy  of  making 
such  augmentation  instrumental  in  improving,  what  soiQe  haVp 
loudly  called  for,  —  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  lower 
classes.  ) 

:  "  My  opinion,  indeed,  on  that  subject,  does  not  extendso  far 
as  that  of  some  other  men,  perhaps  not  so  far  as  that  of  Ypur 
Lordship.  I  venture,  however,  to  give  it,  as  extracted  frorn,^ 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  about  this  time  la^t 
year  I  sent  him  an  account  of  the  schools, iq  my  diocese:  rr*  I 
think  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  a  matte? 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  (Jovernmentj  inasmuch^  as  .^ 
proper  education  of  the  lower  classes  is  amotigst  them,  as  amongi^t 
alL  others,  the  parent  of  piety  and  of  good  morals.  But  I  thinkj 
at  the  same  time,  that  an  education  suited  to  the  circumstance^ 
and  situation  of  the  poor,  is  in  very  few,  if  in  any  parts  of  Grpat 
Britain;  so  neglected,  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature to  compel  a  general,  amendment  of  Jt.  It  is  ^cpmput^ 
that  there  are  nine  births  to  two  marriages.  ,  Now,  there .  are 
very  few  parents,  comparatively  sptaking,  ^mpng  tbe^  pe^^nts  or 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  who  cannot  spare  from  tbeirearn-^ 
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itigd  tlilree-pence  a  we^  for  two  or  three  years,  for  eadi  of  tfieir 
fotkv  or  five  children,  for  their  education  ;  abd  when  they  cannot 
afibrd  even  such  a  pittance  for  such  a  purpose,  I  think  so  well  of 
mankind  as  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  voluntarily  supplied  to 
thism  by  their  richer  neighboivs,  if  from  their  sobriety  and  indus- 
try they  appeared  to  be  deserving  objects  of  such  benevolence  and 
beneficence.' 

^  If  the  smfkll  livings  were  augmented  to  100/.  a-year,  and  no 
man  in  future  (for  the  arrangement  should  have  no  retrospect,  so 
as  to  injure  any  present  possessor,)  were  permitted  to  hold  two  of 
them,  and  ah  additional  50/.  a-year  were  given  as  a  stipend  to 
Bxich  incumbents  as  would  teach  schools,  in  such  parishes  and 
chapelries  where  schools  were  wanted,  I  think  few  of  them  would 
decline  availing  themselves  o£  an  opportunity  of  eking  out  a 
scanty  income  by  an  occupation  so  correspondent  to  their  pas- 
toral function ;  for  surely  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  the 
minister  of  a  parish  becoming  tlie  schoolmaster  of  his  paridbioners. 
But  if  something  of  this  kind  should  be  thought  of,  would  it  not 
admit  a  deliberation,  whether  the  teadiing  should  be  above  three 
days  in  the  week,  the  other  three  being  left  unengaged,  not  only 
for  the  ccHivenience  of  the  clergyman,  but  for  that  of  the  parents 
of  the  children,  who  often  want  their  assistance,  small  as  the 
assistance  of  young  children  may  seem,  in  their  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  agricultural  operations  ? 

^  If  it  is  intended  to  augment  all  the  small  livings  to  150i. 
a-year,  would  it  not  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  small  livings  in  the 
patronage  of  the  crown?  I  consider  this  part  (about  one-t6nth 
part  of  the  whole)  as  a  kind  of  public  patronage  not  liable  to  be 
either  bought  or  sold,  and  opeti  to  the  expectation  of  every  man 
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brought  up  to  the  Church.  Now  as  every  man  must  contribute  m 
one  way  or  other  to  the  puUic  purse,  from  which  the  augm^i- 
tation  of  small  livings  (if  any  is  made)  must  be  derived,  it 
seems  to  me  reasonable  that  the  augmentation  of  the  crown 
livings  should  be  first  thought  of. 

^^  Lay  corporations,  and  lay  individuals,  possess  the  patronage 
of  above  seven  parts  out  of  ten  of  all  the  livings  in  England  and 
Wales.  I  do  not  mention  this  proportion  as  mathematically  ac- 
curate, but  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  the  inference  which  I. want  to 
draw  from  the  mention  of  it.  Is  there  either  injucdce  or  hard- 
ship in  expecting  that  these  lay  patrons  should  lighten  the  pubtie 
burden  by  their  contributions  to  the  augmentation  of  their  own 
small  livings?  Some  think  that  impropriators  should  be  com^ 
petted  to  m^e  this  contribution ;  and  the  arguments  whidi  may 
be  used  on  this  point  are  far  from  being  without  weight ;  but  I 
do  not  like  reviving  the  obsolete  claims,  or  prosecuting  the 
douBtfid  rights  of  the  Church ;  but  surely  they  may  be  induced  to 
come  forward,  from  a  sense  of  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  from 
a  sense  of  piety.  The  value  of  the  lay  patronage  will,  in  some 
thousands  of  instances,  be  doubled  by  the  augmentation,  andin- 
dividuals  may,  by  a  sale  of  their  patronage  immediately  convert 
the  public  munificence  to  their  own  private  prc^t 

"  I  can  form  but  an  uncertain  conjecture  of  the  sum  which  will 
be  wanted  for  the.  augmentation  of  the  small  livings  to  150/. 
a-year;  but  whether  it  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  half  a  million,  it 
will  be  so  large  a  sum,  that  if  it  is  given  under  the  restriction  of 
being  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  a  reasonable  apprdiension 
may  be  raised,  of  too  much  land  coming  into  mortmain. 

"J  heartily  beg  Your  Lordship's  pardon  for  this  long  intrusion 
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on  your  time :  I  have  made  it  with  reluctance,*  for  I  have  no  wish 
to. pry  into  the  i  intentions  of  Grovemment,  no  Curiosity  to  gratify;^ 
and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am,  how  incessantly  your 
time  is  and  must  be  occupied  in  matters  of  state  peculiarly  critical 
and  important  to  the  safety  of  the  country, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

^^  K  Landaff/* 

»  In  May,  1809, 1  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I 
had  given  the  living  of  Bishopston,  informing  me,  that  he  had 
dedicated  his  work,  "The  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British 
Druids,''  to  me.  '. 

I  sent  the  following  answer :  — 


:     «  Rev-  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  May  24.  1809. 

,  "  I  ACCEPT  with  pleasure  the  dedication,  but  I  have  not  the 
vanity  to  believe  that  the  public  will  concur  with  you  in  the 
encomium  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  adorn  my 
character. 

".  I  received  your  book  last  night,  and  am  persuaded  that  I 
shall  peruse  it  with  singular  satisfaction ;  for  though  I  make  no 
pretensions  to  much  knowledge  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
yet  I  have  always  been  interested  in  Bochart's  Phaleg,  in  Huett's 
Demonstration,  in  Bryant's  Mythology,  and  in  such  other  books 
as  tend  to  iestablish  h  common  origin  of  mankind,  and  the  fact  of  an 
universal  deluge.  :  ,   ^ 

"  I  am,  &c 

•         "  R.  Landaff." 
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Having  been  applied  to  for  my  subscription  to  the  erection 
of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mr,  Locke,  which  had  been  pro- 
jected by  certain  respectable  individuals  in  London^  I  sent  to 
Mn  Harvey  Mortimer,  at  the  Literary  Fund,  Gerard  Street,  the 
subjoined  letter :  — 

«  Sir, 
"  Mr.  Locke  has,  by  his  works,  erected  to  himself  a  monument 
which  will  remain,  whilst  and  wherever  there  shall  remain  a  vene- 
ration for  revealed  religion,  or  an  attachment  to  the  civil  liberty 
of  mankind.  Notwithstanding  this  (jere  perennius  monumentum^  I 
will  contribute  my  mite  of  five  guineas,  towards  the  erecting  one 
of  more  perishable  materials ;  because  it  will  convey  an  inti- 
mation to  some  amongst  ourselves,  and  afford  a  proof  to  surround-^ 
ing*^  states,  that  amid  all  their  corruptions  true  patriotism .  and 
rational  religion  are  still  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

"  I  am,  &C. 

«  R  Landapf." 

Before  the  end  of  the  session  (1809),  Parliament  voted  100,000/. 
a-year  in  aid  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  in  June  I  concluded, 
my  Charge  to  my  clergy,  in  which  I  had  stated  what  I  had 
written  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  the  following  manner: — "I 
could  not  repress  my  anxiety  to  show  you,  that  though  I  have 
never  had  any  place  of  residence  amongst  you,  nor  a  church- 
income  sufiicient  to  enable  me  to  attend  every  year  my  parlia- 
mentary duty,  yel  have  I  never  slept  on  my  post,  or  neglected 
any  fair  opportunity  of  promoting  that  change  in  the  church-esta* 
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blighment  which  I  had  not  recommended  many  years  ago,  without 
due  consideration,  and  which  the  legislature,  I  hope,  will  now 
finally  accomplish.  It  is  a  change  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
respectability  of  the  greatest  part  c^  the  parochial  clergy,  and  thdr 
re^ectability  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  rdigion ;  and  he 
must  be  a  narrow-minded,  short-sighted  statesman,  who  does  not 
see  and  acknowledge  that  national  morality^  proceeding  from  reli- 
gious princi^,  is  essential  to  the  peace^  the  prosperity,  the  per- 
manency of  tfiis  and  o(  every  other  Christian  coimtry,  A  good 
banning  of  this  matt^  has  been  lately  made  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  but  if  the  great  expense  of  the  unfortunate  war  in 
whi<^  we  have  been  so  long  engaged  should  hinder  the  legislar 
tuite  ftom  at  present  fully,  or  in  the  best  manner,  accomplishing 
the  cdbgect  under  consideration,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  rest  con^ 
tented  till  a  more  farourable  opportunity  presents  itself;  and  to 
rely  with  oMifidence  on  this  persuasion,  that  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  single  individual  in  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is 
not  penetrated  with  k  sincere  concern  for  the  hardships  of  the 
infkior  clergy,  and  heartily  disposed  to  relieve  them." 

In  the  extensive  visitation  of  my  diocese,  which  I  made  this 
year,.  I  wait  over  the  mountains  from  Neath  to  a  place  where  no 
bishop  bad  ever  held  a  confirmation  before,  Mathyr  Tidvil.  In 
my  time,  this  place  had  become,  from  a  small  village,  a  great  town, 
containing  ten  or  twdive  thousand  inhabitants,  occupied  in  the 
fiibrication  of  iron ;  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  only  to  go  ta 
confirm  the  young  people  there,  but  to  preach  to  those  who  were 
grown  up,  that  I  might,  if  possible^  leave  amohgthe  inhabitants 
a  good  impression  in  fiivour  of  the  teachers  in  tl^  Established 
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(3hurch,  when  compared  with  those  of  many  of  the  sectarian.  oOm^ 
gregations  into  which  the  people  were  divided.  I  was,  whilst 
there^  most  hospitably  entertained  and  lodged  by  Mr,  Crawshay^ 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  opulent  iron-^masters  in  Europe. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  knowledge  I  acquired  from  his  conver- 
sation^  and,  in  my  turn,  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  him  some 
hints  for  further  improvement  in  metallurgy,  &c  This  gentle** 
man,  in  common  with  many  others,  not  only  of  the  clergy  but  of 
the  laity  in  my  diocese,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  manner 
in  which  I  had  been  n^lected  by  the  court ;  and  making  an 
apology  for  his  frankness,  told  me,  with  evident  concern,  that 
he  w^  siue  I  should  never  be  translated  With  equal  frankness 
I  assured  him,  that  I  would  never  ask  for  a  translation ;  desiring, 
at  the  same  time,  to  know  the  ground  of  his  opinion,  he  said, 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  best  authority  (which  he  men- 
tioned), that  I  was  considered  by  the  court  as  a  man  of  far  too 
independent  a  spirit  {or  them,  and  had  long  been  put  down  in  the 
Queen's  Black  Book.  A  few  days  before  this,  another  gentleman 
who  had  dined  with  me  at  the  visitation  at  Caerleon,  acquainted 
me,  that  the  King  had  once  made  enquiry  of  him  (at  the  levee) 
concerning  me,  and  had  concluded  his  inquisition  with  declaring, 
that  I  was  an  impracticable  man.  — Impracticable!!!  I  acknow- 
ledge the  justness  of  the  imputation.  I  have  never  surrendered 
the  principles  of  government  which  I  imbibed  in  my  youth  from 
the  works  of  Mr.  Locke,  though  practised  upon  by  the  courtly 
artifices  imder  which  the  honour  of  political  consistency  usually 
succumbs ;  though  assailed  by  the  repeated  flattery,  and  dis-^ 
honoured,  as  some  may  think,  by  the  uniform  neglect  of  the 
King.   I  have,  through  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  never  scrupled 
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a^omng  my  Whig  priiiciples  and  parliam^tary. independence;  and 
asiit  is  not  unnatural  for  kings  to  suspect  men  of  meaning  more 
Ahan  they  are  willing  to  avow,  I  was  not  surprised  or  chagrined 
by.  His  Majesty's  negl^  of  rate.  Men  in  his  high,  situation  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  form  wrong  judgments  of  persons  in  every 
situation,  and  more  especially  of  the  characters  of  thosie  whom 
they  rarely  meet  with  in  the  circles  composing  their  courts  ;  but 
I  can  with  justice,  in  1812, -say  to  the  King,  what  I  said  to 
Mr.  Cumberland  in  an  unpublished  letter,  in  1780,  before  I  was^ 
bishop : — -"You  mistake  me.  Sir,  if  you  suppose  that  I  have  the 
most  distant  desire  to  make  the  democratical  scale  of  the  constit 
tution  outweigh  the  monarchicaL  .  Not  one  jot  of  the  legal  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  do  I  wish  to  see  abolished,  not  one  tittle  of 
the  King's  influence  in  the  state  to  be  destroyed,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  extended  over*  the  representatives  of  the  people/'  I  pray 
God  that  neidier  of  Their  Majesties,  qr  any  of  their  posterity,  may 
ever  know  by  experience,  that  those  whom  the  adulators  and  in- 
triguers of  courts  attempt  to  stigmatise  as  independent  and 
impracticable  men,  are  the  best  supporters  of  a  constitutional 
throne,  though  the  avowed  enemies  of  an  unconstitutional  influ- 
ence of  the  executive  over  the  legislative  part  of  the  constitution. 

Just  before  I  lefl  the  diocese,  my  host  at  Merthyr  came  to  bid 
me  farewell  at  Landaff*;  and  when  we  parted  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  ^^  If  ever  you  have  occasion  for  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  shall  be  wholly  at  your  service."  I  was  infinitely 
surprised  at  this  generous  offer,  and,  returning  my 'most  grateful 
thanks,  assured  him  that  I  neither  was  th^i  nor  had  any  appre- 
hension of  ever  being .  in  want  of  such  a  sum.     Those  who  in 
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i*eading  this  anecdote  shall  be  disposed  to  atixibute  Mr.  Crdw4 
sha/s  ofier  to  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  wealth  will,  in  my 
judgment,  do  him  great  wrong :  I  am  convinced,  from  the  abrupt 
earnestness  of  his  manner,  and  the  eager  aspect  of  his  eye,  that 
there  was  honour  and  sincerity  in  what  he  said  to  me.  As  to 
myself,  I  was  more  delighted  with  this  substantial  proof  of  the 
disinterested  approbation  of  an  iron-master,  than  I  should  hav6 
been  with  the  possession  of  an  archbishoprick  acc^uiredby  a  selfish 
subserviency  to  the  despotic  principles  of  a  wurt*  . 

* 

Letter  to  Mr.  Hayley^  on  his  sending  me  the  jLife  of  Romney^  and 
informing  me  of  his  being  married. 

*•  My  dear  Sir, 
"  I  CERTAINLY  shall  peruse  with  great  interest  your  Life  of 
Romney.  I  had  but  little  acquaintance  With  him  as  a  man, 
and  there  were  some  traits  in  his  character  which  had  been  re- 
ported to  me,  that  deterred  me  from  cultivating  an  intiinacj 
with  him.  But  these  matters  may  probably  have  been  sea^ 
represented  to  me,  and  I  have  alway?  been  anxious  rather  to 
cover  the  imbecillities  of  human  nature  than  to  expose  them, 
being  conscious  of  many  of  my  own,  which  rather  shun  ihia 
challenge  the  severity  of  public  animadversion.  I  am  rela- 
tively, but  not  absolutely,  idle ;  for  I  am  writing  anecdotes  of  my 
own  life,  which  I  am  enabled  to  do  by  having,  from  an  early  age^ 
been  accustomed  to  keep  little  memoranda  of  ^  what  1  did  and 
thought  at  the  time*  These  disjecta  membra  will  not,  when"  put 
together,  exhibit  a  pOet,-  but  a  mere  man  of  prose,  whonl  "the 
court)  after  hi^  d^th^  will  be  ashamed  to  look  at,  for  their  wipa- 
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rfldDtel^  neglect  o£  him;  My  krdita  thrive  beyond  my  labpes ;  and 
the  pro^^ect  of  dieir  randmng  my  fiunily  a^  independeait  in 
jfbrtime  aft  tlietr  father  haa  always  been  in  spirit,  Ufts  me  €ut  above 
any  repining  at  the  loss  o£  sudi  honours  and  emoluments  as  an 
in  the  power  of  courts  .to  bestow. 

^  My  father  was  a  much  older  man  tban  you  are  when  I  was 
bom :  not  knowing  the  age  of  JS^  Hayley,  I  know  not  whether 
to:  69q>ect  the  blessed  fruits  of  connubial  life :  but  if  your  vmdi$ 
senedus  throws  out  a  sucker,  tliat  it  may  resemble  in  quality  and 
durability  its  parent  stock,  is  the  hearty  wish  of 

"  Your  affectionate 

*^  R.  Landapp." 

Letter  to  Lord  Carysfort^  29th  September j  1809. 

**  My  dear  I/nrd, 

^^  I  DiRixrr  this  to  EHon,  not  knowing  where  you  are;  and  I 
im  desirous  of  understanding  a  little  how  matters  are  going  on : 
1  Imve  no  private  reason  for  making  the  enquiry,  but  I  trembte 
St^T  tibe  country,:  and  anxiously  wish  for  a  change  of  measures. 

^^  We  are  e^»ending  the  last  guinea  of  the  country,  and  by 
tke  ravages  of  war  and  disease  wastmg  our  population  to  no  pur- 
pose wbateven  We  are  obstinately  prosecuting  the  chimerical 
project  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  when  eveiy 
.child  in  poHtics^  sees  that  it  is  overthrown  by  the  genius  of  Buo- 
kiapatte.  We  are  madly  aiming  at  the  glory  of  restoring  the 
equttibrium,  without  adverting  to  the  probability  that  our  pride 
will  km  our  ruin. 

«<  Many  will  applaud  ^e  ministeia  for  their  activity  In  making 


a  ooBXDMn  cause  with  Spain.  JBhwimrermnikatmw* 
I  do  xuyt  judge  firom  the  event;  but  fipm  tl^  first  I  thoti^  t^ 
we  hadnot  suffident  assurance  of  the^S^niards  being  so  wteA 
among  themselves  as  to  wish  for  our  assis^anoe^  WiemMUx^ 
&e  flddcitation  of  a  few  for  the  call  of  the  wbole ;  witboujt  consi- 
dcadng  that  an  insurrection  of  the  common  pec^le,  imsi^pfipited 
b J  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  seldom  ends  successfully* 

^  The  expedition  to  Flushing  in  the  way  to.  Antwerp.  m»|($  fi>r 
ought  I  know,  have  been  well  devised ;  for  the  destruction  of  Jtl^e 
navy  of  France  is  a  matter  worthy  of  ministerial  a|;t^tion :  w)^ 
it  did  not  succeed  we  may  know,  perhaps,  in  the  nex(  session  .of 
Parliament.  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of  military  arosngemaits, 
but  I  do  pretend  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  GrovernmefiA  toW)ac4s 
America.  What !  when  we  have  not  kn  aUy,  not  a  firiend  who 
wishes  us  well  in  all  Europe,  are  we  so  demmtuki^  so  fitted  fca; 
de8tructt<m,  as  to  make  an  ^oiemy  of  Ajaoneriea  also?  Supposing 
(but  not  admitting)  Mr.  Erskine  to  have  exceeded  his  commbwpny 
what  an  opportunity  would  that  circumatanoe  have'a£S>rded  ua  of 
aajdng  to  America, — We  widi  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  you, 
«id  we  will  give  you  this  pledge  of  our  sincerity,  we  will  ratify 
the  stipulations  made  by  Mr.  Erskine,  notwithstanding  hia  having, 
in  some  particulars,  exceeded  his  instructions.  We  are  united  by 
nature,  let  us  be  united  by  good-*will.  America  will,  &}t.  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  two  nations,  receiine  the  products  of  our 
industry,  and  Great  ^itain  will,  fi>r  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
two  nations,  protect  the  commerce  of  America  iagainst  the 
aggression  of  France  and  of  the  world. 

^  Wheti,  my  dear  Lord,  will  the  Christian 'world  be  at  peace? 
I  eves  hated  war,  and  the  occasmna  of  it,^^the  anibition  of  princea 
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and  the  avarice  of  cotiimerce ;  and,  as  I  grow  older,  and  a(^roadK 
aearei*  to  the  period  when  bettet  principles  than  avarice  or  am- 
bition must  be  every  individual's  passport  to  heaven,  my  aversion 
for  them  is  increased, 

^  It  is  reported  of  one  of  the  Athenian  orators,  (of  Isocrates,  L 
bdieve,)  that,  though  he  passionately  loved  his  country,  he 
disliked  public  speaking,  and  communicated  to  his  compatriots, 
hit  advice  in  speeches  composed  with  care  by  himself,  but  recited 
by  others,  I  so  fer  resemble  this  orator  that  I  passionately  love 
my  country,  and  have  communicated  to  my  countrymen,  six. 
years  ago,  in  an  intended  speech,  my  advice  on  four  points :  —     . 

^^  The  annually  instructing  all  the  youth  of  the  country  in  the 
use  of  arms.  The  pajrment  of  the  national  debt  The  making  a 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  The 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  England. 

^  I  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  some  of  these  measures,  both  by  His  Majesty  und 
by  his  ministers,  some  of  whom  I  consider  as  wise  and  some  as 
foolish  statesmen;  (for  though  the  King  can  give  oflGice,  he  cannot 
give  that  wisdom  and  experience,  which  constitute  a  great  states? 
man;)  but  this  knowledge  has  in  no  point  changed  my  senti-^- 
Dfients  as  to  the  expediency,  I  will  say,  as  to  the  necessity,  of 
^ome  such  measures  for  our  safety  as  an  ind^endent  state. 

^  Let  us  make  peace  with  Buonaparte :  his  own  interest  wiij 
secure  its  permanency ;  for  he  wants  nothing  but  peace  with  U8 
to  establish  his  usurpation.  Liet  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
Continent  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  us  for  the  use 
We  make  of  our  naval  strength ;  and  diminish  that  of  our  standing 
urmy,  by  determining  to  enter  no  more  into  continental  alliances 


^irith  ^oWers  wHo  secretly  hate  us,  and  will,  in  tlie  lioin'of  ^dahgelV 
desert  us.  Let  us  depend  upon  ourselves,  trusting,  under  Grod}.t« 
the  magnitude  of  our  trading  capital,  to  the  skill  and  enterprisd 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
mechanists,  to  the  uprightness  of  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations; 
and  oiu*  commerce  will,  I  am  confident,  not  only  not  be  lessened 
but  augmented.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  let  us  strenuoulsly 
set  about  improving  the  lands  of  the  united  empire,  by  judicioudty 
expending  in  that  undertaking  a  sum  equal  only  to  that,  worst 
than  wasted  annually  in  one  year's  warfare,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  raise  within  ourselves  food  sufficient  for  the  sustenance 
of  thirty  millions  of  people^;  and  with  such  a  population  we  shall 
be  able  to  defend  ourselves  in  our  insular  situations  against  the 
combined  attacks  of  all  Europe. 

^^  There  have  been  and  there  are  men  in  the  country  with  mindS 
enlarged  and  enlightened  enough  to  entertain  and  ^tccomplish 
such  great  purposes  as  I  have  here  hinted  at ;  but  unfortunately 
such  men  are  not  sought  for  or  confided  in. 

"  1  have  long  ago  said  that  the  Continent  would  soon  be  divided 
into  three  powers,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  but  I  had  not 
sagacity  to  foresee  that  Austria  would  be  so  speedily  extinguished 
as  she  seems  to  be.  France  and  Russia  will  parcel  between  them 
the  Ottoman  power :  they  will  soon  quarrd  about  the  possession 
jof  the  spoil,  and  give  opportunity  thereby  to  the  minor  conquered 
states  to  regain  a  portion  of  their  power  and  independency. 

"  My  eldest  son  is  .now  with  me.  I  see  no  probability  of  hip 
regaining  such  firm  health  as  a  military  life  requires,  and  )iavp 
advised  him  to  retire  ifrom  the  profession.  My  other  son.  is«lso 
with  me,  and  I  mean  to  keep  him  at  home  till  I  have  .nia^e  hixoL.9, 
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gooASMne ;  f<xt  I  wish  him,  in  going  into  the  cliiirdi,  to  4)e  an 
ottttment  to  it:  by  that  expression  I  do  not  meaii  a  pedantie 
theoiogne  who  shall  think  it  fm  his  honour  to  defend  every  im- 
perfection  t>f  the  Establishment^  Bind  much  less  a  fudons  reformer 
who  idiall  think  that  evey  thing  is  wrong  merely  because  it  is 
Mtafattshedy  but  a  calm  and  intdligent  reasoner,  who  distrusts  the 
extent  of  his  own  talents  in  all  speculative  points,  and  conscien- 
tiiousiy  endeavours,  to  practise  the  agenda  of  Christianity,  without 
w^idHng  to  oon^el  others  to^  what  he  esteems  a  proper  profession 
'&S  itB  oredenda. 

*^  i  hope  to  receive  fix)m  you  a  good  account  of  yourself  and 
}^iour'iamily,  being  ever,  with  sincere  regard, 

^*  Yours  afiectionately, 

**  R.  Lanuaff.'' 

Letter  to  Lord  Carysfart,  ^th  October^  1809. 

"  This,  I  trust,  will  ^dd  you  all  safely  arrived  at  Elton.  I  am 
so  pleased  with  the  good  s^ise  and  good  language  expressed  in 
your  l^ter  from  Arklow,  that  I  cannot  forbear  returning  you  my 
thanks  for  it,  especially  as  you  have  infimated  a  wish  to  know  my 
reasons  for  thinking  as  I  do  on  a  particular  point  Yon  w^ce 
formerly  my  pupil :  in  political  science,  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  you  are  now  become  my  master ;  but  as  long  as  I  live,  I 
shall  have  a  satisfaction  in  communicating  to  you  my  sentiment^ 
on  every  subject,  with  the  same  freedom,  and  sincerity  which  I 
used  towards  you  above  forty  years  ago. . 

^  I  am  not  wholly  ignorant  of  what  are  called  Maritime  Rights 
ef  War ;  but  I  !have  long  been  of*opinion,.  that  all  wars,  maritime 
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and  Gbntinmtalf  have  asM/ned  ri^to  which  cannol!  b«  justiile^^y 
the  law  of  natw^.  Every  conqueror)  from  Brennus  to  Buocat 
parte)  sil^ices  the  oomplwits  of  his  enemy,  and  atteti^t^  tQ  ftiU- 
the  upbraiding  of  his  own  conscience,  with  a  code  of  rights  which 
admits  of  no  contradiction,  — ^  Jw  m  arvm  ferQ^ 

^  1  have  always  accuftomed  myself  to  oixasider  the  Iw^  Qf 
nations,  regulating  the  conduct  of  independent  state?  toward 
e»ch  other,  to  be  founded  on  the  same  principles  {muffliia  mtftan^) 
on  which  the  law  of  nature,  regulating  the  conduct  of  independent 
individuals  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  founded. 

^^  Now  let  A,  B,  C,  denote  three  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  pf 
whom  A  has  more  com,  B  more  yams,  C  more  fish  than  he  wants. 
These  three  men,  for  their  mutual  advantage,  barter  their  several 
commodities  among  themsdives,  and  live  peaceably  (for  a  state  of 
nature  is  a  state  of  peace)  and  independently  together.  On  some 
occasion  or  other,  A  and  B  become  enemies,  whilst  C  observes 
strict  neuteality,  and  offers  his  fish  to  each  of  them.  No,  ^^ys  A$ 
you  shall  not  barter  your  fish  with  B.  No,  says  B,  you  shall  wA 
barter  your  fish  with  A.  Thus^  both  A  and  B.ii^ure  C,  who, 
having  taken  no  part,  has  done  no  act  of  injustice,  either  as  a 
prindpfd  or  aa  accessory,  to  either  of  them. 

^<  The  application  of  this  reasoning  to  belligerent  and  neutral 
atates  is  obvioua ;  and  I  have  some  cQnfidmce  in  the  justness  of 
it,  fisom  observing,  that  Gronovius,  in  his  notes  on  Grotius^ 
admits,  or  rathw  makes  Grotius  admit,  evea  a  greater  latitude  of 
commerce  than  is  here  contended  for;  in  eXpliuining  Grotius'^ 
meaning  of  the  two  terms,  eommerciorum  Hbertatemi  Gronoyi^ 
says^.in.  hb  note/.r^f/ufie  genHvm  Ucere  ummpte  m0rc09  mm 
portare  ac  vendere^  ad  quoB  libmiit^     But  ^  hyjum  gmimn^  w^ 


\itiAeT8tBXid  i-igbts  nbt  derived  from  the  principled  of  tlie  law  of 
njiture)  but  founded  on  the  usages  of  ancient  nations,  —  on  the 
tonventums  (seldom  voluntary  on  both  sides)  of  modem  states, — » 
611  the  decisions  of  civilians,  —  or  on  the  still  more  exceptionable 
altercations  of  diplomatists,-— we  shall  run  a  great  risk  of  having  nii 
law  6i  ilations'at  all:  for  admirable  is  the  maxim^  Ubijtis  inter- 
turn  ibi  jus  nuttutn ;  and  what  certainly  can  be  expected,  wheil 
every  nation  is  at  liberty  to  change  its  usages,  to  modify  its  con- 
vention,  to  enlairge  the  list  of  articles  esteemed  contraband  of  war,^ 
till  by  prohibiting  a  commerce  in  com  and  in  Peruvian  bark,  it 
suffers  niillions  of  innocent  persons  to  perish  by  famine  or  by 
pestilence. 

^^  So  far  am  I  from  wishing  to  see  our  naval  force  reduced, 
that  I  wish  it  to  become  superidr  to  the  united  naval  force  of  the 
whole  world ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  ever  wish  this  supe-^ 
tior  force  to  be  solely  employed  for  our  self-defence,  and  not  for 
the  purpose*  of  enriching  ourselves,  by  shackling  the  commerce^ 
and  damping  the  industry  of  other  nations. 

"In  my  sermon  before  the  Lords,  at  the  end  of  the  American 
war,  it  is  said :  —  "  We  can  supply  foreign  markets  with  better 
goods,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  with  a  longer  credit,  than  our  neigh* 
hours  can  do ;  and  these  being  more  just,  will  therefore  be  more 
sure  and  permanent  sourpps  of  profit  to  us,  than  an  arbitrary  and 
precarious  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  half  the  globe."  •  I  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  freedom  of  commerce  were  established  by 
every  nation  in  the  world,  the  genius,  the  skill,  the  industry^ 
the  integrity,  the  capital  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
would  secure  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  much  commerce  as 
could  be  carried  on  by  our  popuktioiu 
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*^  But  whether  we  could  with  safety  open  our  ports  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  nations,  whilst  they  kept  theirs  shut  against  us^  is 
a  question  on  which  I  have  not  thought  suflGiciently  to  give  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  were  I  from  my  present  view  of  the  subject  compelled 
to  decide,  I  should' say,  No.  / 

'f  The  jubilee  business  has  gone  off  in  this  part  of  the  country 
with  no  great  eclat  The  people  are  disposed  to  think  well,;  arid 
to  spieak  well  of  the  King  personally  ;  but  they  lament  the  loss  of 
America,  the  enormously  increased  weight  of  taxation,  and  the 
inroads  made  on  the  constitution  by  his  ministers.  For  my  own 
part,  I  will  never  suffer  the  neglect  with  which  I  have  been 
insulted,  to  shake  for  a  moment,  in  any  one  particular,  my  alle- 
giance to  His  Majesty,  or  my  veneration  for  the  constitution  of 
the  coimtry,  as  settled  by  the  Revolution. 

^^  I  have  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  about  a  month  ago, 
but  am  quite  recovered. 

"  May  every  good  attend  you  and  yours  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  - 

*^  Your's  affectionately, 

«  R.  Landatf.'' 

Mr.  Hardinge  having  informed  me  that  he  had  stimulated 
Mr.  Davies  (author  of  Celtic  Researches,  &c)  to  publish  a  few 
pages  on  Prophecy,  and  requested  that  I  would  permit  Jiim  tp 
state  his  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  me,  I  sent  him  the 
following  answer :  —  . 
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^  My  dear  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  Nov.  26th,  1809. 

«  lam  recovering  from  a  slight  paralytic  stroke,  which  (though 
it  ha&  not  deprived  me  of  any  inteUectBai  faculty)  has,  together 
with  an  advanced  age,  rendered  me  more  averse  than  I  used  to 
be  to  difficult  investigation  of  any  kind ;  and  no  subject  required 
greater  intellectual  energy  than  the  elucidation  of  prophecy;  I 
shall  not,  in  perusing  Mr.  Davies's  composition,  do  justice  to  it ; 
noar  have  I  it  in  my  power  to  reward  his  literary  exertions  as  they 
deserve.  I  wish  him  a  better  patron,  and  he  merits  the  best 
But  if  these  considerations  will  not  change  his  purpose  or  your 
wishes,  that  he  should  address  his  letter  to  me,  I  consent  at  once 
to  a  measure  which  cannot  fail  of  being  honourable  to  me,  how 
useless  soever  it  may  be  to  himself.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  fourth  volume  of  my  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts, 
you  will  perceive  on  what  a  boisterous  sea  of  ccmtroversy  you 
have  stimulated  your  friend  to  launch  his  bark.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  steer  it  with  skill  and  caution  to  what  all  honest  men 
aim  at  —  the  port  of  truth. 

*'  I  am,  &c 

"KLandaff." 

About  this  time,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  gave  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Landaff  100/.  a-year  ;  and  I  find  that  I  sent  him 
the  following  note,  which  I  will  insert  here,  that  so  great  a  bene- 
faction may  never  be  forgotten :  — 

<*  My  dear  Lord, 
"  I  yesterday  received  the  extract  from  the  deed  of.  trust,  and 
shall  order  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  book  which  I  have  prepared  for 
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the  purpose  of  annually  registering  an  account  of  the  ^spdsal  of 
your  donation. 

<^  The  slight  paralytic  stroke  which  I  had  as  I  was  riding  in 
October  last,  has  not  yet  returned ;  nor  has  it  left  me  much  cause 
either  in  body  or  in  intellect  to  be  alarmed  at  having  had  iL 
Had  I  been  in  London  this  winter,  I  flatter  myse^*  that  I  should 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  concurring  with  you  in  parliament ;  for 
though  I  am  not  afraid  of  Popery,  I  am  a&aid  of  Pope  Buonapaite, 
and  can  never  consent  that  the  Catholic  bishops,  when  maintained 
by  the  stat^  (as  I  wish  them  to  be,)  should  either  be  recom^ 
mended,  nominated,  or  confirmed^  by  any  foreign  power.  I  am 
with  constant  and  sincere  esteem, 

^^  Your  &ithful  servant, 

**  R.  Landaff." 

To  Sir  John  Sinclair j  on  Ms  having  sent  for  my  Penistd  and  Correct 
Hon  the  First  Chapter  of  his  Husbandry  of  Scotland. 

"  My  dear  Sir  John,  Calgarth  Park,  26th  Jan.  1810. 

^^  In  a  book  entitled  *  Practical  Tracts  on  Agriculture  and  Gar- 
dening,' there  is  a  catalogue  of  above  seven  hundred  Ehglish 
authors  who  have  written  on  husbandry  and  subjects  relative  to  it, 
from  the  year  1534,  when  Fitz-Herbert's  Husbandry  was  first 
published,  to  1769,  when  the  catalogue  here  mentioned  was  pub- 
lished (I  believe)  by  Mr.  Weston. 

**  Since  that  period,  so  numerous  have  been  the  publications 
on  agricultural  subjects,  by  private  persons  and  by  public  bodies, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  every  country  of  the  Continent, 
that  it  may  be  Qaid  of  agriculture,  as  a  science,  what  was  said  of 
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the' Romin  history  as  an  empire,  and  what  may  be  properly 
(perhaps)  said  of  our  own,  —  Magnitudine  laborat  md. 

«  The  subject,  however,  must  be  still  enlarged,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  individual  experiments  encouraged,  till  agriculture,  like 
otih6r  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  shall,  if  possible,  attain  a 
scientific  fortn ;  and  abound  in  aphorisms,  to  be  received  by 
practical  farmers  as  established  truths.  It  is  not  without  design 
that  I  have  said,  if  possible ;  because  sonie  of  the  main  principles 
of  agriculture,  such  as  seed,  soil,  manure,  culture,  climate,  wea- 
ther, &C.,  though  going  under  the  same  name,  are  not  so  accu- 
rately defined,  nor  so  clearly  imderstood,  as  to  produce  an  iden- 
tity of  results,  when  similarly  used. 

**  As  contributing  to  this  end,  I  have  perused  with  attention 
your  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  in  which  there  are  many  things 
which  are  new,  some  which  were  known  before,  and  some  liable 
to  contravention,  or  at  least  discussion,  but  n'odiing  discreditable 
to  yourself,  or  unbecoming  youf  situation  as  President  of  the 
Board.  I  particularly  admire  the  enlarged  and  benevolent  views 
described  in  your  conclusion. 

"  The  attempt  which  was  made  a  few  years  ago  for  a  geneM 
enclosure  of  commons  failed  from  a  combination  of  prejudice  and' 
Ignorance ;  of  unwarrantable  prejudice  against  the  proposers  of 
it,  and  of  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  subject  I  will  not 
therefore  make  any  proposal,  lest  a  similar  fate  should  attend 
mine,  but  I  must  mention  that  a  peasant  within  two  miles  of  my 
house  has  lately  built  a  cottage  on  a  common^  and  walled  in  a  small 
portion  of  its  ground,  at  an  expense  equal  to  ten  times  the  value 
of  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  What  if  legal  liberty  was  given  to 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  to  build  a  cottage  and  to  enclose  as 
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far  ^  five  bcpbs  for  a  garden  and  the  keeping  of  a"  cow,  oh  any 
common  which  should  be  set  out  for  him,  under  such  restrictions, 
and  limitations  as  might  be  thought  proper  ?  But  enough  of  tnj 
fancies,  though  it  is  no  fancy  to  say,  that  the  strength  of  a  nation 
depends  on  its  population,  and  its  population' on  the  facility* of 
providing  for  a  progeny. 

*'  I  am,  &C. 

'      .    ^'  KLandapr"* 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1810,  I  recdved  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Harvey  Mortimer,  dated  Literary  Fund,  Gerard-Street:—: 

■,  ^  ^ 

''  My  Lord, 
"  I  AM  desired  by  the  committee  for  erecting  a  statue  to  the 
memory  of  Locke,  to  express  to  Your  Lordship  their  high  admi- 
ration of,  and  grateful  acknowledgements  for,  your  letter,  which 
they  hope  Your  Lordship  will  permit  them  to  publish,  as  they  are 
satisfied  it  would  contribute  very  much  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. '  ' 
^^  I  have  the  honour,  &q. 

**  Harvey  Mortimer." 

Answer^  9Qth  March^  1810,  / 

«  Sir,  • 

^^  Allow  me  to  request  you  to  assure  the  committee,  that  I  am 
far  from  bding  insensible  to  the  honour  they  have  done  ine  •  in' 
Approving  the  letter  which  was  hastily  written,  when  I  became  a 
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subscriber  to  the  statue  intended  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Locke.  .  . 

<<  The. principles,  civil,  and  religious,  of  that  great  man  have 
hitherto  influence,  and  as  long  as  I  live  thej  will  coittinue  to 
influence^  mj  public  conduct ;  but  in  the  precarious  state  of  my 
health,  and  at  my  advanced  age,  I  cannot  consent  to  expose  the 
tranquillity  of  this  retirement  to  be  disturbed  by  the  animadver- 
sions which  (in  these  irritable  and  distempered  times)  would  pro- 
bably attend  the  publication  of  my  former  letter. 

I  have  na  objection  to  my  name  appearing  in  the  list  Of  sub- 
scribers, and  instead  of  five  I  wish  my  subscription  to  be  ten 
guineas. 

I  am  Sir,  your  most  faithful  servant, 

"  K  Landaff." 

I  wrote  in  the  same  month  the  following  note  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  on  haying  read  his  letter  to  Lord  Fingall :  — 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Allow  me  to  express  my  high  approbation  of  your  letter 
to  Lord  Fingall.  I  concur  with  you  in  every  line  of  it  The 
appointment  of  the  Catholic  bishops  ought  to  be  in  the  King,  if 
they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  state ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
Catholics  themselves,  the  appointment  ought  to  be  in  them,  but 
exclusive  of  all  foreign  influence,  recommendation,  or  confirmation. 
If  they  do  not  accede  tp  this,  or  to  something  similar  to.  this,  they 
will  act  on  a. principle  which  I  did  npt  expect,  nor  can  approve. . 

^  Yoji.have  in  your  letter  clearly  expressed  your  adh^ence  to 
the  grounds  on  which  you  have  supported  the  petition  j  yet  the 
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No-Popery  men  begin  to  say  that  you.  have  dian^d  your  mind, 
because  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  advert  to  the  change  whkb 
has  taken  place  in  the  question  itself.  I  trusty  however,  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Catholics,  in  not  being  hurried  by  the  violence 
of  a  few  zealots,  into  decisions  contrary  to  that  line  of  conduct 
which,  with  the  solid  wisdom  of  a  real  statesman,  you  have  re- 
commended to  them. 

*'  I  have  not  taken  my  seat,  so  that  I  can  give  no  proxy ;  and 
yet  .both  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  on  that  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  has  announced  his  intention  of  introducing  into  parlia- 
ment, I  should  not  be  unwilling  io  give  my  opinion. 

"  I  am,  &c 

♦'  K  Landaff.** 

The  distinction  I  have  here  made  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  being  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  where 
a  church  is  established,  or  in  those  who,  dissenting  from  the  Esta- 
blishment, pay  their  bishops  or  presbyter  from  their  own  private 
property,  appears  to  me  to  be  just,  though  I  am  sensible  that  it 
will  not  be  admitted  as  such  by  aU,  either  Catholics  or  Protestants^ 

About  the  20th  oi  April,  I  received  from  General  Staveley  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Whitcotobe,  accompanying  a  pamphlet  with  the 
following  title ;  ^  Considerations  addressed  to  the  L^islatiire,  upon 
the  Expediency  and  Policy  of  authorising  the  Alienation  of  Estates 
belonging  to  Corporate  Bodies,  particularly  Eishops,  and  Deans^ 
and  Chapters,  for  the  Purpose  of  raising  Money  to  purchase  the 
unredeemed  Land-Tax ;  and  demonstrating  the  Advantages  which 
would  result  from  such  Alienation  and  Appropriation,  both  to  the 
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vChurch  and  State.    By  Samuel  Whitcombe,  Esq.i  SbfjeantsMriii, 
iXemple."  .  ' 

L    I  sent  the  aufagoined  answer  to  Mr.  Whitcombe,  whom  I  cjid  not 
Jmow»  either  personally  or  by  character  ;  — 

''  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  April  29.  1810* 

'  "  I  have  received  and  perused  with  attention  the  pamphlet 
-which  you  have  sent  me  through  General  Staveley,  and  beg  you 
ix)  return  to  him  and  to  accept  yourself  my  thanks  for  the  trouble 
you  have  respectively  taken.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  questions 
ing  the  accuracy  of  your  calculations  ;  and  am  fully  persuaded 
ihat  your,  mind  is  too  enlightened  and  enlarged  for  you  to  wish 
to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  church ; 
yet  I  must  own  that  I  have  never  cordially  approved  the  measure 
t)f  redeeming  the  land-tax ;  nor  can  I  now  concur  without  some 
reluctance  in  the  scheme  you  propose  of  alienating  the  estates  of 
"bishops,  and  deans,  and  chapters,  (and  if  theirs,  why  not  of  aU 
other  corporate  bodies  ?)  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the 
purchasing  the  yet  unredeemed  land-tax. 

"  I  do  not,  in  truth,  like  any  plan  which  has  a  tendency  to 
jaske  the  landholders  responsible  for  the  debts  due  to  the  stock- 
holders, for  such  a  principle  enables  ministers  to  raise  money  with 
facility  for  carrying  on  of  war,  often  unjust,  (like  the  American 
war,)  and  never  necessary  till  negotiation,  accompanied  with  .a 
peaceful  disposition,  has  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain. 

^*  You  have  candidly  proposed  and  anticipated  an  objection 
which,  however,  stiU  sticks  with  me,  of  fee-farm  rents  being  an 
unimprovable  property.     1  had  rather  jgive  thirty  years'  purchase 
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for  an  improvable  landed  property,  (and  what  is  called  waste  land 
is  not  the  only  species  capable  of  improvement,)  than  twenty-fiv€f 
years'  purchase  for  fee-farm  rents.  This  looks  like  prejudice ;  but 
improvable  estiEttes  inay  every  where  be  met  with  which  will  pay 
ten  per  cent  for  the  money  expended  in  improvement,  and  make 
the  whole  money  lidd  out  in  the  purchase  and  subsequent  improve- 
ment pay  six  or  eight  per  cent 

"  Above  forty  years  ago,  I  was  one  of  three  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  go  to  London,  and  there  to  use  our 
best  aideavours  to  oppose  a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wedderburn 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  read  a  first  time.  The  bill  was 
permissory,  and  not  compulsory, — recommendatory,  not  inipera- 
tive :  it  allowed  coU^es  to  alienate  their  estates,  and  thereby  to 
augment  their  revenues.  We  waited  upon  Lord  North  (the 
then  minister),  stating  our  objections,  and  though  we  were 
calumniated  at  blowing  the  trumpet  of  sedition,  the  bill  was 
ho  more  lieard  of.  I  was  appointed  by  my  coUeagues  to  wait 
upon  Lord  Rockingham :  I  did  so;  and  on  stating  to  him  that  had 
the  estates  of  Trinity  College  been  in  the  timfe  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(who  gave  us  our  statutes)  reduced,  to  money-pajrments,  the 
present  FeUows  would  have  had  no  more  than  twenty-pence 
arweek  each  for  his  maintenance,  Hb  Lordship  gave  up  the  plan 
at  once ;  and  I  must  be  of  opinion,  that  had  not  the  estates  of  the 
bishops,  &C.,  which  were  sold  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
been  restored,  the  present  possessors  of  those  dignities  would  have 
had  only  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence. 

''  In  1799,  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  plan  for  seDing  the  tithe  of  the 
church,  on  the  same  principle  (of  assisting  public  credit)  that  the 
land-tax  had  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  preceding  session  of  Par- 
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fiament  I  wa«  requested,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
furnish  Mr.  Pitt  with  my  remarks  on  the  plan.  I  did  as  I  was 
desired  to  do ;  and,  as  the  plan  was  not  a  fixed  money-payment, 
but  variable  according  to  the  price  of  grain,  I  gave  it  my  appro* 
bation,  not  on  the  principle  of  its  aiding  public  credit,  but  oil 
that  of  its  extinguishing  animosity  between  the  clergy  and  their 
parishioners,  and  promoting  agriculture ;  at  the  same  time  I  sug- 
gested many  considerations  which  had  not  been  enough  or  at  all 
Intended  to,  relative  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy  on  new  enclosures, 
&C.  This  plan  came  to  nothing.  You  will  permit  me  to  remark 
that  the  contingent  advantages  accruing  to  the  estates  of  bishops, 
and  deans,  and  chapters,  on  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands,  ou^t 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  should  your  plan  be  persevered  in. 

^  You  properly  assume  a  year  and  an  half  rack-rent,  being  the 
usual  fine  for  a  renewal  of  seven  years  in  a  lease  of  twenty-one  : 
less  than  a  century  ago,  the  usual  fine  was  one  year's  rack-rent : 
by  d^ees  it  became  one  year  and  a  quarter,  then  one  year  and 
an  half;  but  it  has  not  stopped  there,  for  some  coU^es  take  two 
years'  full  rack-rent  for  their  fine,  and  they  are  justified  in  taking 
that  or  even  a  much  larger  fine,  according  to  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money,  or  of  the  representative  of  money,  in  the 
country. 

^^  But  I  am  insensibly  sliding  into  political  considerations  of 
great  weight,  when  I  only  meant  to  give  yon  a  mark  of  my  respect 
in  having  not  negligently  adverted  to  the  pamphlet  which  yoii 
have  so  obligingly  submitted  to  my  perusal. 

^  I  am,  &C. 

^  KLandaff.'' 
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Richard  Reece,  M.  Dm  had  dedicated  to  me  the  fiist  edition  of 
his  Medical  6uide»  and  in  April,  I8IO9  he  s^it  me  the  seventh 
edition  of  it,  and  requested  me  to  read  a  few  pages  (from  the  15th 
to  the  19th)  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  part,  and  to  favour 
him  with  my  opinion  of  it  I  sent  him  the  subjoined  letter,  dtfted 
May  12th,  1810:  — 

''  Sir, 

^'  After  returning  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  present  of  your 
book,  which  I  have  just  received,  I  must  observe  that  it  is  not  my 
custom  to  give  an  opinion  of  any  book  lest  I  should  usurp  the 
province  of  a  reviewer.  I  have,  however,  read  the  pages  with 
pleasure,  which  you  have  recommended  to  my  perusal. 

<^  I  am  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  what  has  been  written  by 
various  authors  on  the  vibrations  of  ether,  on  electrical  muscular 
motions,  on  animal  spirits,  on  nervous  fluids,  on  irritability^  as 
distinguished  from  sensibility,  and  on  other  theories,  which  have 
been  formed  in  different  ages  and  countries,  to  explain  animal 
physiology ;  but  I  own  that  I  have  looked  upon  them  all  with 
the  suspicion  of  their  beitig  ingenious  hjrpotheses  rather  than 
solid  truths  experimentally  established ;  and  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  do  not  consider  your  electrical  fire  excited  by  and  emanated 
from  the  brain  in  any  other  light 

^^  I  allow  the  whole  of  your  system  to  be  ingenious,  and  think 
that  it  may  be  of  practical  utility  in  the  art  of  healing ;  but  J 
despair  of  ever  seeing  the  question  clearly  decided.  Whether  the 
brain  is  the  efficient  or  the  instrumental  cause  of  sensation  ? 

"  We  can  comprehend  how  light,  entering  the  pupil  of  an  eye, 
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jrefracted  by  passing  through  its  humours,  and  impinging  on  its 
ibottom^  may  form  a  perfect  image  of  an  external  object,  as  tre  see 
is  mechanically  done  in  the  camera  obscura.     We  can  compre- 
hend how  the  impulse  of  a  wave  of  air  on  the  tympanum  of  the  I 
ear  /may  there  excite  a  vibratory  motion,  as  we  see  is  done  by  a 
stick  impinging  the  parchment  of  a  drum ;  but  why  the  man  has  i 
a  perception  of  sound  which  the  drum  has  not,  or  an  idea  of                        i 
figure  depicted  on  the  choroides  or  retina  of  the  eye,  (which  ever 
of  them  be  the  seat  of  vision,)  which  the  camera  has  not ;  in  other 
words,  1k>w  perception  is  excited  from  material  impulse,  must 
ever,  I  think,  exceed  the  apprehension  of  human  intellect     The 
difficulty  is  not  removed  by  introducing  an  immaterial  substance, 
since,  as  such,  we  must  conceive  it  to  be  incapable  of  either  giving 
or  receiving  material  impulse ;  but  our  inability  of  apprehension                        j 
ought  never  to  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  possibility  of 
existence,  siiice  we  are  certain  that  (rod  is  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance, and  the  primary  Author  of  all  material  impulse  existing  in 
the  universe.  . 
/  *^  Wishing  success  to  your  lectures, 

<<  I  remain,  your  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

R.Landaff.*'  I 

The  following  is  a  Letter  to  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected friends,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  whilst  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons acquired  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  all  honest  and  inde- 
pendent men,  and  who  had  written  to  me  on  the  subject  then  in 
agitation,  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett :  — 
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<^  My  dear  Harrison,  .  Calgarth  Park,  Junel.  18^10. 

«  I  AM  rery  happy  in  receiving  a  good  accouht  of  Fraiices  and 
yourself,  and  think  you  quite  rig^it  in  looking  how  the  w6rlcl, 
wears  in  London,  though  I  do  not  follow  your  example,  but  am 
content  with  a  monkish  apathy,  to  let  the  world  vadere  sicut  viUt 
vadere.  .      \ 

^^  I,  amongst  others,  have  thought  of  what  is  going  forwards  in 
the  political  world,  but  I  despair  of  any  plan  being  formed  to 
amend  the  maladiejs  under  whidht  we  labour. 

"  The  power  of  acting  for  the  public  good  in  cases  nojt  provided 
for  by  law  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  as 
these  cases  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  the  extent  of  the  preroga- 
tive cannot  on  all  points  be  defined. 

*'.  The  power  of  expeUing  a  member  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  a  privilege  essential  to  the  constitution  of  it  as  an  House; 
but  the  committing  a  member,,  or  not  a  member,  to  prison,  and 
by  mihtary  force,  for  a  speech  or  writing  which  has  not  been 
found  by  a  jury  to  he  a  libel,  is  a  privilege  which  I  cannot  prov^'to 
my  own  satisfaction  to  be  either  necessary  to  the  constitiiitian  of 
the  House  of  Commons  or  useful  to  the  state.  What  the  de- 
cision of  the  present  question  may  be  is  wholly  uncertain.  Should 
it  be  in  support  of  the  Speaker's  waisrant,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
followed  by  a  law  prohibiting  such  violence  in  future,  and  de- 
fining, as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  extent  of  privilege;  for  I  must 
ever  adhere  to  the  maxim,  Ubijus  incertum  ibijiis  nvHum. 

"  As  to  a  reform  in  the  representation,  I  have  never  seen  any 
plan  calculated  to  do  much  good.  It  was  said,  I  think,  by  the 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  the  elected 
in  the  House  of  Common's  than  the  elefctors  in  rotten  boroughs.  : 
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^^  About  two  months  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Grenville ;  a 
short  one,  in  truth,  but  comprdiending  my  plain  opinion  on  the 
Catholic  question.  I  send  you  an  extract,  from  which  you  will 
ri^tly  infer,  that  though  I  am  not  afraid  of  Popery,  I  am  afraid 
of  Pope  Buonaparte ;  and  I  heartily  wish  that  Government  were 
as  much  afraid  of  him  as  I  am. 

^^  I  have  left  off  riding :  walking  &tigues  me ;  and  I  cannot  yet 
submit  to  an  airing  in  a  carriage.  Whether  it  is  by  Her  or  by 
His  Majesty  that  I  am  laid  on  the  shelf,  I  do  not  at  aU  repine  at 
the  position  ;  for  I  can  truly  say  with  the  philosopher, 

"  Ici  je  trouve  le  bonheur, 
Ici  je  vis  sans  spectateur ; 
Pans  le  silence  literairei 
Loin  de  tout  importun  jaseur ; 
Loin  des  froids  discours  du  vulgaire, 
Et  des  hauts  totis  de  la  grandeur.*' 

*<  But  my  literary  retirement,  though  it  improves  my  own  mind, 
will  not  improve  the  world ;  for  I  shall  never  more  attempt  to  do 
that  either  in  politics  or  religion.  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
public  opinion  to  expose  to  public  animadversion  the  dregs 
of  life. 

^  I  am,  &c 

''  R.  Landaff." 

This  I  believe  was  the  last  letter  which  I  ever  wrote  to  Mr. 
Harrison :  he  died  in  February,  1811.  I  have  inserted  it  in  these 
anecdotes,  because  I  consider  it  as  a  circumstance  honourable  to 
myself,  that  I  maintained  for  above  half  a  century  a  warm  friend-r 
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ship  with  a  man  of  much  public  and  private  worth;  and  I  wiish 
his  two  surviving  daughters  to  look  upon*  its  publication  bs  iny 
tribute  of  aflfection  to  the  manory  of  their  father. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  who  thought  himself  dying. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke,  Calgarth  Park,  July  27. 1810. 

"  I  HAD  been  meditating  for  several  weeks  to  trouble  you  with 
a  letter  of  enquiry,  but  hearing  occasionally  of  the  amended  state' 
of  your  health  I  was  unwilling  to  oppress  you  by  a  display  of 
unav^ing  solicitude ;  your  own  account,  however,  of  yourself,  will 
not  permit  me  to  remain  longer  silent. 

<^  Attachment  to  life  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  species ;  it 
belongs  to  all  animals,  and  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  by  the  existence  of  animal  life  a  large  portion  of  in- 
sensate matter  becomes  to  such  rational  creatures  as  will  consider 
the  subject  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  goodness  of  Gdd.  I  re- 
member that  this  thought  first  struck  me  when  (a  boy  at  Cam- 
bridge) I  was  gallopping  to  the  Hills,  and  chanced  to  observe  a 
skylark  singing  and  mounting  in  the  air.  Why,  I  said  to  nayself, 
did  God  animate  the  lump  of  earth  composing  the  body  of  that 
lark?  Doubtless  t6  cause  it  to  rejoice  in  its  existence;  and 
from  the  same  principle  he  has  animated  the  body  of  my  horse, 
and  the  body  of  myself;  and  while  I  have  my  being  I  will  praise 
him  for  this  his  goodness  !  Now  I  see  this  goodness  universally  ex- 
hibited and  constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting  attributes  of 
God  —  most  interesting  to  percipient  beings ;  for  without  it  know- 
ledge and  power,  nay  omniscience  and  omnipotence  are,  as  it 
were,  nothing  to  such  beings.    When  I  consider  this,  I  cannot 
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listien  for  a  moment  to  the  desponding  doctrines  of  Calvin,  of  his 
predecessors,  or  his  successors,  in  the  church  of  Christ 

"  Before  I  took  my  Bachelor  of  Arts'  degree,  I  had  learned  in- 
deed my  catechism,  as  other  boys  do ;  but  I  had  never  thought 
either  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  it  My  mind  being  after  my  degree 
liberated  from  the  severity  of  mathematical  studies,  escpanded  itself 
and  ranged  into  other  fields  o(  knowledge  without  control:  I 
thought  freely  on  religious  subjects  j  and  I  found  nothing  in  re- 
vealed religion  which  in  any  degree  lessened  the  natural  notion  I 
had  formed  respecting  the  Divine  goodness,  but  many  things  to 
confirm  and  enlarge  it  I  found,^  in  truth,  and  lamented  to  find, 
in  all  Christian  churches,  a  tendency  to  become  wise  above  what 
was  written,  to  require  certain  assent  to  doubtful  propositicms,  to 
explain  modes  of  existence  which  cannot  be  explained  to  beings 
with  our  faculties,  and  to  mould  the  ineflftible  attributes  of  God 
according  to  the  model  of  human  imperfection.  The  doing  of 
this  I  considered  as  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  anthropo- 
morphitising  in  the  worst  sense  the  incomprehensible  Author  of 
Nature,  and  had  always  been  averse  from  interpreting,  in  a  strict 
litei^al  sense,  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  attribute  to  him  the 
parts  and  passions,  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  properties  and 
imperfections  of  a  man. 

"  Why  should  we  be  disturbed  by  gloomy  apprehensions  oi 
death,  since  he  who  made  us  can  and  will,  even  in  death,  pr^. 
serve  us  ?  Unless  we  cease  to  love  him,  (which  neither  you  nor 
I  can,  I  trust,  ever  do,)  he  will  toot  cease  to  love  us :  the  human 
race,  in  falling  from  their  first  estate,  did  not  faU  from  the  love  of 
(rod.     Are  we  not  assured,  that  ^  God  so  loved  the  world '  (even 
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in  its  fallen  atate-r— that  world  which  some,  even  good  men,  rer 

present  as  a  mass  of  corruption  vitiated  to  the  very,  core,  and 

doomed  before  its  existence  to  everlasting,  not  merely  perdition, 

but  punishment,)  /  that  he.  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  every 

one  who  believeth  in  him  may  not  perish  but  have  everlastiiog 

life?'  John,  iii.  16. 

<^^  It  may  be  worth  while  to  peruse  a  short  book  of  Bishop  Law's^ 

printed  in  his  Theory  of  Religion,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Nature 

and  End  of  Death  under  the  Christian  Covenant.'     For  thou^ 

the  eye  of  reason  cannot  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  grave, 

thqugh  the  light  of  Revelation  hath  not,  perhaps  cannot,  make  it 

appear  what  we  shall  be ;  yet  a  due  reflection  on  the  necessity  pf 

dying,  accompanied  with  the  blessed  hppe  of  being  raised  from 

the  dead,  and  of  ascending  a  step  in  the  gradation  of  intellectual 

existence,  may  make  us  expect  with  composure  and  comfort  the 

inevitable  change ;  when  we  shall  become  like  the  angels,  of  God, 

immortal,  placed,  it  may  be,  in  the  lowest  rank  of  angelic  beingii, 

but  neither  debarred  the  means  nor  deprived  of  the  hope  of  rising 

to  the  highest. 

^^  I  am,  &c 

«  R.  Landlaff." 

Letter  to  a  Friend  who  had  intimated  to  me  his  Expectation  of 
seeing  me  in  London^  on  the  Chance  of  a  Regency  taJcmg  place. 

<*  My  dear  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  Dec  17.  18ia 

"  I  THINK  very  highly  of  Mr.  Davies's  ability,  and  consider  his 

preface  as  containing  sentiments  founded  in  truth,  in  my  opinion, 

and  honourable  to  himself,  but  not  as  new*     Mr.  Locke,  the  Re- 
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fOomttmtM  in  Holland^  and  thousands  in  England^  arguing  for 
the  r^fat  of  private  judgment,  in  scriptural  interpretation,  have 
frequently  and  forcibly  maintained  the  same.  The  fact  is,  that 
my  mathemattcal  education  has  quite  spoiled  my  taste  for  doubt- 
ftd  disputations  in  other  sciences.  The  reciprocatio  sem^  contra^ 
versus  in  theology  is  always  grating  to  my  ears,  and  oflen  leaves 
me  as  diffident  of  having  attuned  truth  on  any  controverted  sub- 
ject^ as  if  I  had  been  in  my  youth  a  disciple  of  Carneades,  or  of 
any  other  doctor  of  the  old  or  new  academy. 

^  Your  expectations  of  seeing  me  in  London,  on  the  supposition 
of  a  r^ency  being  formed,  are  not  well  founded.  At  my  time 
of  life  I  will  not  debase  the  character  which  I  have  through  life 
endeavoured  to  establish,  by  sddciting  promotion  either  from  a 
Regent  or  a  King ;  nor  am  I  certain  (if  I  could  stoop  to  such 
meanness)  that  I  should  ever  become  acceptable  at  St  James's. 
Courts  w»e  not  made  for  me,  nor  am  I  made  for  courts ;  but  I 
love  my  country,  and  could  I  assist  in  its  councils,  infirm  as  I  am, 
I  would  take  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Lcnrds,  which  I  have  not 
yet  done. 

* "  It  is  now  above  seven  y^rs  since  I  gave  to  the  court  my 
advice  (in  an  intended  speech)  on  four  points  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance :  had  the  first  of  these  been  then  adopted,  we  should 
have  had  at  this  moment  350,000  young  men  instructed  in  the 
use  of  arms  in  addition  to  our  regular  troops;  had  all  of  them 
been  brought  forward,  we  should  not  only  have  put  out  of  peril 
x>ur  own  independence,  but  secured  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europa 

**  The  time,  I  fear,  is  fafit  approaching  when  every  man  will  s^ 
to  his  neighbour,  Cedo   qui  nostram  rempublicam  tantam  amisi- 
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mm  tarn  cito  ?    The  proveniebant  oratares  iwwi,  stidti^  adoleicenttUu 
will  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  answer. 

^^  Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

«  R.  Landapf/' 

The  following  is  the  last  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  firiend 
the  Duke  of  Graflon,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
March:  — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Duke, 

^  Though  I  know  not  how  to  attempt  to  console  3rou  for  the 
loss  of  our  common  friends,  Mr.  Sm3rth  and  Mr.  Harrison,  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  troubling  Your  Grace,  lest  such  bxx  omission  on 
such  an  occasion  should  indicate  an  indifference  which  I  am 
incapable  of  feeling  towards  yourself. 

*•  Lady  Augusta,  I  hope,  will  have  the  goodness  to  gratify  my 
anxiety  about  your  own  health,  as  I  have  be^i  informed  that  you 
have  not  lately  been  so  stout  as  you  were  some  months  ago*  But 
whence  is  it,  my  good  friend,  that  I  speak  of  anxiety,  since  I  feel 
a  strong  confidence,  (an  humble,  I  trust,  and  not  a  presumptuous 
confidence,)  that  men  like  ourselves  will  be  proper  objects  of  God- s 
inercy,  and  obtain  that  eternal  life  which  he  hath  promised  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  all  who  love  and  fear  him. 

^^  This  is  not  the  language  of  self-justifying  sinnersj  it  is  the 
language  of  men  who  believe  the  Gospel,  and  who  in  great  self- 
abasement  venerate  the  adorable  and  inscrutable  cause  of  every 
thing.  I  am,  with  affectionate  concern  for  Your  Grace's  health 
and  spirits, 

«  R.  Lavbapf.'' 
3y  2 
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Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  April  1.  1810. 

«  My  dear  Lord  Duk^ 
. "  A  LETTER  by  this  post  from  the  executors  of  your  late  father 
has  afforded  me  a  satisfaction  which  I  thought  it  impossible  for 
rae  to  have  received  from  any  circumstance  attending  the  loss  of 
so  excellent  a  friend.  They  have  informed  me  that  in  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  dated  June  24th,  1807,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  he  has  left 
me,  as  a  token  of  his  friendship,  his  CompliUensian  Polyglott. 
Tokens  of  a  friendship  of  forty  years  standing  are  equally  honour- 
able to  those  who  give  and  to  those  who  receive  them,  and 
to  me  they  are  invaluable ;  for  the  great  ambition  of  my  life 
has  been  to  deserve  well  of  those  who  havB  known  me  best 
.  «^  Be  so  good  as  to  take  an  opportunity  of  thanking  in  my 
name  the  excutors,  for  the  very  obliging  manner  in  which  they 
have  signified  to  me  this  intelligence ;  and,  that  I  may  occasion 
them  no  more  trouble,  I  will  tell  Faulder  to  forward  the  books  to 
me,  whenever  they  may  be  left  at  his  shop. 

"  Lord  Muncaster  was  formerly  much  acquainted  with  your 
father.  He  sent  me  the  other  day  a  liBtter  of  condolence :  you 
will  be  pleased  with  reading  the  following  extract  fix>m  it :  —  *  In 
'  ft)rmfir  days  I  had  the  honour  to  have  frequent  communication 

*  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  I  owe  it  to  his  memory  to  say, 

*  tfiat  a  man  of  higher  honour  and  more  excellent  principle  and 
^  character  I  have  never  met  with  in  my  walks  through  life.' 

"  I  could  not  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
and  Enlarging  Lord  Muncaster's  good  opinion  of  the  character  of 
my  departed  friend,  I  therefore  immediately  wrote  to  him  the 
annexed  letter :  — 
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"  *  My  dear  Lord,  , 

"  <  We  have  read  of  a  philosopher  or  of  an  hero  of  antiquity, 
I  do  not  now  remember  which,  who,  on  being  informed  that  he 
had  lost  both  his  sons  in  one  battle,  replied,/^  I  knew  that  I 
begat  them  mortal"  I  cannot  but  ladmire  the  stoical  firmness 
of  this  reply,  yet  I  must  believe  that  the  glistening  of  the  eye, 
and  the  faltering  of  the  voice  of  him  who  uttered  it,  showed,  at 
the  moment,  that  the  sympathetic  affections  of  nature  overcame 
the  misplaced  efforts  of  vanity. 

"  *  Sensibility,  and  the  want  of  it,  may  both  of  them  becoine 
culpable  by  their  excess.  I  feel,  I  hope,  as  I  ou^t  to  do,  the 
recent  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  Harrison,  Cro\de, 
Smyth,  and  Maskelyne :  above  twenty  years  ago  I  lost  almost 
at  once  an  equal  number  of  my  oldest  and  best  friends.  What 
do  all  these  sad  losses  teach  ua?  They  ought  to  teach  us  so 
to  live  that  we  may  contemplate  with  tranquillity  the  time  (fast 
approaching  to  us  all)  when  our  few  remaining  friends  will 
embalm  our  memory  with  a  transient  sentiment  of  r^et; 
transient,  because  accompanied  with  an  hope  that  we  have  con- 
scientiously, however  imperfectly,  laboured  to  fight  a  good  fight, 
to  obtain  the  high  prize  of  Christian  warfare  which  God  hath 
promised  by  his  Son,  —  everlasting  life. 

"  •  I  most  heartily  concur  with  you  in  your  honoiffable  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  and  I  will  tran- 
scribe a  letter  now  in  my  possession  which  I  very  unexpectedly 
received  from  him  thirteen  years  ago,  in  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  the  judgment  we  have  severally  formed,  of  our 
late  friend^s  character :  — 
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«  «  My  dear  Lord,  Piccadilly,  Marcli  15.  1798. 

<^  <  It  will  appear  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  to  many  incre- 

*  dible,  that,  considering  the  intimate  friendship  in  which  I  am 
«  so  fortmiate  as  to  live  with   Your  Lordship,   I  should  have 

*  printed  any  thing  without  your  having  previously  seen  it  in  any 
'  way. 

«  ^  It  is  not  meant  for  publication,  but  chiefly  for  the  inspection 
«  cf£  my  own  &mily,  and  likewise  for  my  own  justification.  When  I 
^  put  it  into  your  hands,  I  am  sensible  that  you  cannot  agree  with 

*  or  approve  most  of  the  essential  parts  of  it,  though  you  will 

*  tolerate  every  person  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  ventures 

<  to  make  use  of  private  judgment  in  a  conscientious  search  after 

*  truth. 

^  *  I  ever  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 
"  *  Yoiu*  Lordship's  most  faithful  friend  and  serv^it, 

"  *  Gbapton. 

"  «  An  8vo  pamphlet  of  eighty-two  pages,  entitled  "  The 
^  serious  Reflections  of  a  rational  Qiristian,  written  down  at  dif- 

*  ferent   times  from    1788  to   1797,"   accompani^  this  letter. 
'  If  it  should  ever  be  published.  Christians  of  every  denomination 

*  will  admire,  and,  I  hope,  adopt  in  their  own  practice,  the  sin- 
"^  cerity,  humility,  and  piety  of  the  author  of  it,  apparent  in  the 

*  following  extract  from  the  11th  page :  —  "  If  I  am  in  any  error, 
^  and  under  any  mistake  in  these  sentiments,   I  earnesdy  beg 

<  of  Almighty  God  that  I  may  be  convinced  of  it,  and  that  he 

*  will  pardon  in  me  my  ignorance,  and  that  he  will  enli^ten 

*  my  understanding  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  lead  me  into  the 
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<  way  of  trutiby  establishing  me  in  the  same  more  and  more  every 

rdayr 

«^Iam,  &Ci 

"  '  K  Landaff/ 

^^  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  Duke,  and  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  be 
it  long  or  short,  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  friend, 

''  R.  Landapf.'' 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  a  paralytic  stroke  deprived  me 
in  a  great  measure  of  the  use  of  my  right  hand ;  but  my  under- 
standing not  being  affected  thereby,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoli^ 
having  published  about  that  time  his  ^^  Refutation  of  Calvinism/' 
I  sent  him  the  following  letter :  — 

"  My  dear  Lord,  Calgarth  Park,  17th  May,  1811. 

^^  Being  at  present  unable  to  write  legibly,  I  make  use  of  the 
hand  of  my  son  to  signify  to  Your  Lordship  the  great  satisfaction 
which  I  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  your  late  work,  and  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  general  i^probation  which  it  so  justly 
merits,  and  will  certainly  meet  with. 

•*  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  meaix  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you  on 
every  point;  but  in  what  I  differ  from  you  I  have  ratha:  a  sus^ 
pended  than  a  decided  judgment,  and  am  far  from  dogmatically 
contending  that  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong. 

"  I  agree  with  you  most  cordially  on  the  two  main  points; 
that  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  not  the  doctrines  of  Scripture^ 
nor  were  maintained  by  the  most  ancient  Others  of  the  dhurch. 
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In  the  stream  of  antiquity,  (as  Whitby  has  said  in  his  preface  to 
his  discourses  concerning  the  ^  Five  Points,")  we  see  only  one, 
St  Austin,  with  his  two  boatswains,  Prosper  and  Fulgentius, 
tugging  hard  against  it,  and  often  driven  back  into  it  by  the  strong 
current  of  Scripture,  reason,  and  of  common  sense. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obliged  brother, 

"  R-  Landapp/' 

In  September  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Marsh,  (Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,)  enclosing  a  prospectus  of  an 
intended  national  society  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church,  and  requesting  to  know 
whether  I  would  assist  in  the  promotion  and  guidance  of  such 
society.  Though  I  was  much  afraid  of  reviving  religious  contro- 
versy, and  thought  the  Established  Church  in  no  danger,  I  sent 
the  following  answer  :  — 

"  Mr.  Professor,  Galgarth  Park,  27th  Sept  181 L 

"  I  WILL  not  lose  a  post  in  returning  an  answer  to  your 
obliging  letter  of  the  21st  instant  I  therefore,  without  hesitation, 
signify  to  you  my  consent  to  assist  in  the  promotion  and  guidance 
of  the  intended  society  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  to  me  to 
be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  men. 

"  Though. I  have  through  life  been  of  opinion  that  some 
changes  (I  think  them  improvements)  in  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  might  be  very  safely  and 
very  properly  made,  yet  I  hold  it,  with  all  its  real  or  supposed 
imperfections,  to  be  wholly  deserving  of  protection  and  support 
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"  Knowing  from  what  slender  beginnings  great  mischiefs  fre- 
quently arise,  and  with  what  pertinacity  men  generally  adfaae  to 
parties  and  principles  once  adopted,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing an  hope  that  the  names  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  may  never 
become  occasions  of  dismiion  and  disesteem  between  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  but  that  by  a  friendly  concurrence  they  may  unite 
their  great  abilities  in  giving  to  the  children  of  the  poor  a  Chris- 
tian education.  I  have  purposely  said  a  Christian  education,  be- 
cause though  I  approve  the  professed  liberality  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
system,  and  esteem  him  to  be  perfectly  sincere  and  well-meaning 
in  his  imdertaking,  yet  thinking  it  impossible  thftt  the  human 
mind  can  long  remain  a  rasa  tabula  with  respect  to  religion,  I 
wish  it  to  be  early  impressed  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  far  superior  to  the  philosophy  of  ancient  or  the 
theism  of  modem  times,  as  a  rule  of  nioral  conduct 

^^  I  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  good  wishes, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

«  R.  Landapf.'' 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  Lord  Carysfort,  who  had  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  writing  what  he  called  his  creed.  I  had 
desired  him  to  send  it  to  me,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  consider 
it  with  my  most  serious  attention. 

"  My  dear  Lord,  Calgarth  Park,  30th  Sept  1811. 

^^  When  you  mentioned  to  me  your  creeds  I  had  no  expectation 

of  your  sending  to  me  such  lucubrations  as  I  have  received  from 

^o\L     Th^  are  very  honourable  to  the  industry  and  dbility  of 

their  author,  and  I  have  known  the  time  when  I  should  with 
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pleasures  and  perhaps  witib  profit  to  us  both^  have  returned  you 
niy  animadversions  on  every  page,  for  in.  every  page  I  have  met 
with  matter  not  for  censure  but  discussion. 

<*  But  neither  will  my  failing  eye*sight  enable  me  to  read  with 
accuracy  your  manuscript,  nor  will  my  failing  intelled;  enable  me  • 
as  I  could  wish  to  penetrate  the  marrow  of  the  great  subjects  yoil 
^hove  handled. 

^  Many  years  ago  I  perused  Bochart's  Phaleg,  the  President  de 
Goguet's  Origin  of  Laws,  &c,  Burnet's  Archaeologia  Philoso- 
pfaica,  and  many  other  books  on  subjects  greatly  similar  to  those 
on  which  yoif  have  so  ably  tried  your  strength  j  but  I  dare  not> 
in  my  present  condition,  again  venture  to  launch. out  on  an  ocean 
replete  with  curious  objects  of  research,  but  with  little  excq>t 
conjectui^  and  assumption  to  direct  our  course.  I  may  say,  as 
Burnet  has  said  of  himself  in  the  conclusion  of  his  preface  to  the 
Archaeology,  *  Ingrwt'  senectus  appropinquat  marsy  et  melioris 
*  (Bvi  dies  cum  hiec  ctariw  elucebunt.  Juvat  interea  tenue  cdi- 
^  quod  tnanumentum  reliquisscy  vitre  non  otiose  peractcBj  et  bred 
^  qucM  functum  militia  deinceps  d  laboribus  requiescere.^  The 
tenue  monumentum  of  my  theological  labour,  which  the  public 
has  so  kindly  noticed,  would  have  been  much  enlarged  had  not 
my  mind  be^n  diverted  from  Uterary  to  agricultural  pursmts,  as 
an  honourable  mean  of  providing  moderately  for  a  large  family. 

"  On  being  compellied  to  seek  health  in  the  retirement  of  a 
country  life,  I  planned  a  series  of  Theological  Essays  on  the  most 
important  subjects ;  not  with  a  view  of  shoving  up  any  tottering 
edifice  of  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  of  Episcopalian  or  Dissenting 
Divinity,  and  much  less  with  a  view  of  emulating  what  I  could 
not  reach,  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  Frederic  Spanheim,  in 
removing  all  DiAia  Evangelica;  but  with  an  humble   hope  of 
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removing  some  of  the  hay,  straw,  stubble  with  which  sdicdastic 
subtlety,  combined  with  dogmatical  intolerance,  had  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  age,  obstructed  the  road  to  Eyangelical 
truth  and  Christian  charity*  I  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
execution  of  this  plan ;  but  now  despairing  of  being  able  to  jKnish 
it  to  my  satisfaction,  and  being  unwilling  that  the  world  sbotild 
say,  the  Theological  Essays  smell  strong  of  the  apoplexy,  I  have 
treated  my  divinity  as.  I  twenty-five  years  ago  treated  my  chemical 
papers ;  I  have  lighted  my  fire  with  the  labour  of  a  great  portion 
of  my  life. 

"  I  write  partly  to  apologise  for  my  not  giving  to  your  w!ock:aU 
the  attention  which  I  wished  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  princifJaUy 
to  advertise  you  of  the  second  part  having  come  to  hand*  Haw 
am  I  to  return  both  the  parts,  when  I  have  kept  them  a.  little 
longer  ?  I  can  send  them  by  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  comes  to 
town,  if  you  do  not  wish  them  to  be  returned  sooner*  I  shall 
write  again  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure  ;  but  in  the  course  of  next 
month,  I  have  promised  to  make  two  maidens  happy,  by  uniting 
them  to  their  respective  mates.  Lord  Lindsay  and  Lieutenant^ 
Colonel  SmytL 

"  Ever  afiectionately  yours, 

«  R.  Lanpaff." 

Letter  to  Professor  Vincey  January  3rf,  1812.     , 

"  Mr.  Professor, 
"  When  I  made  the  late  Astroncmier   Royal   a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  I  remember  having  whii^ered  in  his  ear  the  fc^owing 
question:—— 

3z  % 
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*^  ^  Abstracting  from  the  loss  of  the  sun^s  substance  by  the 
.emanation  of  light,  is  there  any  cause  why  the  solar  system  may 
not  last  for  ever  ?' 

,  ^  Accidentally  reading  the  other  day  a  book. entitled  ^Obser- 
vations on  the  Liturgy,*  printed  by  Debret,  1789,  I  met  with  the 
following  note :  —  *  The  late  discovery  of  the  Prussian  astro-" 
^  nomer  Euler,  that  the  earth  in  every  revolution,  narrows  its 
*  orbit,  and  draws  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  consequently  will,  in  a 
<  course  of  years,  come  within  its  vortex,  and  be  consumed  by  it' 
You,  I  am  sensible,  have  written  so  well  on  the  disturbing  forces 
prevailing  in  the  planetary  system,  that  I  can  apply  to  no  one  so 
likely  to  inform  me  to  what  it  is  that  Euler  attributes  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  whether  it  is  a  constant  diminution,  or 
contained  within  certain  limits.  I  beg  pardon  for  this  intrusion 
on  your  time,  but  I  have  not  Euler's  works  in  this  retirement 

^^  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  directed  this  letter  to  you 
as  Astronomer  Royal. 

"  I  am,  &c 

"  R.  Landapf." 

Dr.  Vince  favoured  me  with  an  intelligent  and  complete  answer 
to  my  enquiry,  by  informing  me,  that  he  remembered  Euler's 
hypothesis  of  the  planets  moving  in  an  etherial  fluid,  which  gn^- 
dually  retarding  their  motions,  would  at  length  carry  them  to  the 
sun,  but  that  the  existence  of  such  a  fluid  was  a  mere  conjecture ; 
that  there  were  no  irregularities,  (as  they  were  called,)  in  the 
system;  that  nothing  went  on  continually  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing, so  as  to  bring  on  destruction  to  the  system;  but  ,that;  any 
other  law  of  gravitation  than  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 
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would  have  brought  destruction  to  it ;  that  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  these  important  discoveries  to  Lie  Grange  and  De  La 
Place ;  and  that  Sir  I.  Newton  himself  did  not  see  the  extent  to 
which  his  theory  of  gravitation  would  carry  him ;  for  he  thou^t 
the  system  would  occasionally  want  a  renovation.  1  returned 
thanks  in  the  following  letter  :  — 

"Mr.  Professor,  Calgarth  Park,  Jan.  27.  1812. 

"  I  CANNOT  forbear  troubling  you  with  my  thanks  for  your 
letter,  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  all  its  parts.  I  remem- 
ber having  somewhere  read  a  Dissertation,  (when  I  was  Professor 
of  Chemistry,)  to  prove,  that  the  light  emanated  by  the  sun  was 
reabsorbed  into  his  substance :  however  that  may  be,  every 
Christian  philosopher  ought  to  set  the  highest  value  upon  'your 
confutation  of  Atheism  from  the  laws  of  gravitation.  I  am,  with 
every  good  wish  for  your  prosperity, 

"  Your  obliged  servant, 

"  R.  Landafp.'* 

On  the  26th  February,  1812,  Sir  Henry  Moncrief  Wellwood 
wrote  to  me  from  Edinburgh,  saying,  that  he  had  lately  preached 
a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  a  Lancasterian  school  established  in 
that  city,  and  requesting  my  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  me. 

Though  I  had  determined  to  take  no  part  in  the  controversy 
then  raging  about  the  schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  thinking 
them  both  useful,  I  sent  him  the  following  answer :  —  . 
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«*  My  dear  Sir,  Calgarth  Park,  28tli  Feb.  1812. 

<^  X  ACCEPT^  with  real  sadsfaotioD,  the  honour  you  intend  me. 
ft  is  now  near  sixty  years  since  I  heard,,  in  the  Divinity  Schools, 
at  Cambridge,  a  public  disputation  between  Doctors  Powdl  and 
Rutherforth,  on  the  following  question,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  former  as  an  exercise  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  :  — JEcclesi* 
astici  regiminis  in  Anglia  et  in  Scotia  constituti  neutra  forma  aut 
juri  honUnum  naturali  aut  verbo  Dei  repugnat  ?  This  question  was 
then  so  acutely  and  liberally  discussed,  that  an  impression  was 
then  made  on  my  young  mind,  which  has  produced  in  me, 
through  life,  not  only  a  great  respect  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  great  moderation  towards  Dissenters  of  every  denomination. 
Hiis  uniform  tenour  of  a  long  Ufe  has  been  injurious  to  my  tem- 
poral interests  ;  but  if  it  h^s  in  any  d^ee  contributed  to  pro- 
duce or  to  confirm  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  good-will 
among  Christians,  I  shall  have  reason  to  console  myself  with  the 
reflection,  that  I  have  not  lived  ib  vain. 

"  I  am,  &c 

"  R.  Landaff." 

Oh  the  23d  of  March,  1812,  I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Cox  Hij^esley,  together  with  a  publication  of  his  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  expressing  his  wishes  that  my  health  would  permit  me 
to  attend  the  discussion  of  that  question  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  flattering  me  with  saying,  that  I  had  done  more  than  my 
other  person  on.  that  head,  by  having  early  given  courage  to  those 
who  followed  me,  to  declare  manfully  their  sentiments.  I  sent  him 
the  following  answer : 
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^  Sir,  Marcb  29th,  X&12. 

<<  I  think  myself  much  honoured  by  your  kind  attrition  in 
sending  me  your  book,  and  acknowledge  myself  much  instructed 
by  the  perusal  of  its  various  contents.  If  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  be  present  at  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  question  '  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  could  add  nothing  of  essential  importance  to 
the  train  of  reasoning  pursued  in  my  Charge,  which  I  published 
in  1808  ;  nay,  I  might  be  obliged,  in  some  d^ee,  to  lessen  its 
force,  from  an  unexpected  circumstance  which  has  occurred  since 
its  publication. 

<^  My  opinion  respecting  the  Veto  is  this :  —  ^  The  appoint- 
<  ment'of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  ought  to' be  in  the  King^  if 
^  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  state ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  paid  by 
^  the  Catholics  themselves,  it  ought  to  be  i^  them }  but  exclusive 
^  of  all  foreign  influence,  recommendalion,  or  confirmation.  If 
^  they  do  not  accede  to  this,  or  to  something  similar  to  this,  they 
•  will  act  on  a  principle  which  I  did  not  expect^  nor  can  apprme^ 

"  The  above  is  the  opinion  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  transmit 
to  Lord  Grenville,  in  March,  1810,  after  I  had  read  his  letter  to 
Lord  Fingall.  It  may  not,  probably,  appear  to  mdny  to  be  a  just 
opinion,  and  I  myself  think  it  not  expedient  to  be  acted  upon  at 
this  moment ;  but  I  am  happy  in  seeing  it  confirmed,  in  a  post- 
humous work  of  the  Lord  ChancellorClarendon,  entitled  ^ReligicMl 
and  Policy,'  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  1811.  In  this 
work,  the  noble  author  comes  to  this  conclusion  :  — That  it  is  the 
duty  of  Catholic  subjects  in  a  Protestant  country,  of  priests  as 
well  as  of  the  laity,  to  abjure  the  Pope's  supremacy,  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  temporal. 
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**  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  see  this  duty  enforced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  I^al  penalties  ;  but  the  time,  I  think,^approaches,  when 
it  will  be  admitted  by  enlightened  Catholics  themselves,  to.be  a 
duty ;  and  when  that  time  is  fully  come,  government  will  have 
no  suspicions,  learned  individuals  no  appr^en9ions,  and  Protest- 
ant populace  no  prejudices  against  Catholic  subjects. 

^  This  time  approaches  ;  and  its  motion  will  be  accelerated,  if 
government  permits  every  man  to  exercise,  in  the  expected 
debate,  his  uninfluenced  judgment  I  have  no  expectation  of  a 
favourable  issue  at  present,  even  on  that  supposition ;  but  the 
Catholics,  I  trust,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  decision,  though  it 
should  be  unfavourable  to  their  wishes  ;  and  wait  till,  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  of  kindness  towards  their 
fellow-subjects,  every  prejudice  against. them  shall  be  removed. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obliged  servant, 

"  R.  Landaff." 

The  day  after  J  had  sent  the  preceding  answer  to  Sir  John  Cox 
Hippesley,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  long  and  interesting 
letter  on: the  Catholic  question,  from  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  con- 
veying an. hope,  that. I  would  give  my. support  to  it  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy.  I  returned  immediately  the  subjoined 
answer ;  — 

"My  dear  Lord,  Calgarth  Park,  April  2d,  1812. 

^  My  sentiments  on  the  dangerous  state  of  the  empire  so  per- 
fectly coincide  with  Your  Lordship's,  that  I  sincerely  lament  my 
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inability  to  give  ai^istance  to  the  Catholic  cause,  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy.  Vanous  infirmities  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
do  it  in  person ;  and  not  having  taken  my  seat  in  this  parliament, 
my  proxy  would  not  be  admitted. 

'^  I  beg  leaVe  to  trtfuble  your  Lordship  with  the  perusal  of 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley,  who 
had  written  to  me  about  a  week  ago,  pressing  me  to  go  to  town. 

**  I  make  no  secret  of  my  opinion:  a  cordial  reception  of 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution,, 
by  the  extinction  of  all  disqualifications,  is  become  necessary  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the  empire,  and  the  safety  of  the 
country. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

''  R.  Landaff." 

Soon  after  this,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
informing  me,  that  he  had  heard  of  there  being  a  design  of  calling 
a  county  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  at  Cardiff  a 
school  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  expressing  great  anxiety  to 
know  how  far  my  sentiments  accorded  with  his  own,  which 
were  in  favour  of  universal  toleration.  I  sent  him  the  subjoined 
answer : — 

"  My  Lord  Marquis,  Calgarth  Park,  April  15,  1812. 

'*  About  six  weeks  ago,  I  received  a  letter  fi-om  Sir  H.  Mon- 
crief  Wellwood,  requesting  my  permission  to  dedicate  to  me  a 
Sermon  which  he  had  just  then  preached  in  Edinburgh,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Lancasterian  school  established  in  that  city.  1  trouble 
Your  Lordship  with  the  annexed  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  sent 
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by  the  return  of  the  post,  on  the  28th  of  February  last.  From 
the  perusal  of  it.  Your  Lordship  will  properly  infer  the  per- 
fect coincidence  of  my  principles  with  respect  to  universal 
toleration,  with  your  own.  From  what  has  lately  taken  place 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opi- 
nion, that  certain  zealous  men  in  the  Established  Church  have 
suffered  their  apprehension  for  its  safety  to  outstrip  all  probability 
of  danger  arising  to  it,  from  the  institution  of  either  Lancasterian 
schools  or  auxiliary  Bible  Societies.  The  church  is  in  no  danger 
from  Protestant  or  Catholic  Dissenters ;  but  the  state  must  ever  be 
in  danger,  from  discontent  breeding  disaffection,  whilst  a  large 
portion  of  its  members  is  looked  upon  by  Government  with  a 
jealous  and  repulsive  eye. 

"  This  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  it ; 
but  in  this  avowal,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  claim  any  infal- 
libility of  judgment,  or  to  impute  to  those  who  think  differently, 
either  zeal  withmt  knowledge^  poUtical  shortsightedness,  or  seciUarity 
of  principle. 

"  I  have,  &c. 

"  R.  Landaff." 

'*  My  Lord,  Cariton  House,  May  4th,  1812. 

''  It  affords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  to  have  it  in  command 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  to  make  known  to  Your  Lordship  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  is  sure  will,  on  every  account,  afford  Your 
Lordship  equal  gratification  to  that  which  he  has  himself  expo* 
rienced  from  it  After  dinner  yesterday  at  Carlton  House,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  general  immorality  and  profligacy 
of  the  present  day,  when  principles  and  opinions  subversive  of  all 
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religion  and  morality,  were  not  only  held  by  many,  but  studiously 
endeavoured  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  others.  One  of  the 
most  violent  of  these,  a  Sussex  Baronet,  was  mentioned  by  a 
Mr,  Tyrwhitt,  (who  I  believe  is  not  unknown  to  Your  Lordship,) 
as  having  uttered  opinions  in  his  hearing  so  infamous  and  athe- 
istical, as  to  force  him  to  leave  the  company,  first,  however, 
exacting  from  him  a  promise,  that  he  would  attentively  peruse  a 
book  he  should  the  next  morning  send  him.  That  book  was 
Your  Lordship's  Apology  for  the  Bible ;  and  yesterday  the  Baro- 
net's answer  was  produced  and  read,  expressive  of  the  greatest 
thankfulness  for  having  had  it  put  into  his  hands,  as  it  not  only 
had  decidedly  and  clearly  proved  the  error  and  fallacy  of  every 
opinion  he  had  before  entertained,  but  had  afforded  him  a  degree 
of  secret  comfort  and  tranquillity,  that  his  mind  had  previously 
been  a  stranger  to,     I  have  the  honour  to  be.  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  very  much  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

*'W.  Braddyll/' 


Answer  to  Mr.  BraddyWs  Letter,  May  Sth,  1812- 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  The  Prince  Regent  judges  rightly  of  my  character ;  for  the 
circumstance  which  he  has  had  the  kind  condescendon  to  com- 
mand you  to  make  known  to  me,  does  indeed  fill  my  hedrt  with 
real  joy.  When  the  Apology  for  the  Bible  was  first  published,  in 
1796,  I  received  many  letters  of  thanks,  not  only  from  individuals, 
acknowledging  the  benefit  they  had  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
it,  but  from  public  bodies  in  Ireland  and  America.  I  permitted 
many  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  in  Great  Britain,  without 
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Efiy  profit  or  wish  of  profit  t6  myself,  and  yet  I  cleared  above  a 
thousand  pounds  by  its  publication ;  which  sum,  accruing  from 
such  a  source,  had  my  family  been  less,  or  my  means  of  provid- 
ing for  it  greater,  I  should  have  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
consecrating  to  some  work  of  charity ;  nay,  I  was  so  bent  on 
doing  this,  that  I  drew  up  the  subjoined  inscription  for  it  : 

Rerum  Universitatis  Conditori  Conservatorique 

Deo  optimo,  maximo,  unico; 

Ob  vitam  mortalem  sub  ejus  numine  feliciter  actam, 

Ob  spem  vitae  immortalis  •»  x^Mrly  feliciter  ageads, 

Hoc  quantuliuncunqiie  grati  animi  monamentum. 

Sacrum  esse  voluit 

RlCABDUS  LaNI>AYENSI8. 

"  For  the  very  obliging  manner  in  which  you  have  signified  to 
me  this  instance  of  the  Prince's  remenpibrance  of  a  retired  bishop, 
I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks,  and  to  esteem  me 

^'  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

•'  R,  Landaff.** 


Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Wyvill,  October  ^Ist,  1815. 

**  My  dear  Sir, 
•♦  1  HAVE  seen  your  address  to  the  Freeholders  of  Yorkshire, 
and  perceive  that  it  is  written  with  such  a  distinct  and  enlarged  view 
^f  public  policy,  and  with  such  moderation  of  temper  toivards 
those  who  differ  from  you  in  sentiment,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  I  feel,  of  expressing  to  you  the  concurrence  of  my  opi- 
nion to  every  part  of  it 
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**  The  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  Europe,  has  been  most  aobly 
sustained  by  Great  Britain,  and  might  it  not  at  this  period  be 
successfully  terminated  by  our  Government  granting  emancipation 
to  the  Catholics,  and  a  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  to 
the  Dissenters?  These  concessions  would  be  more  powerful 
means  of  defence,  than  all  the  conscriptions  of  our  enemy  can 
ever  be  to  the  contrary. 

"  Infirmities  of  Various  kinds  have  long  obliged  me  to  with- 
draw myself  from  the  active  policy  of  the  country ;  but  with  life 
only  can  end  my  attention  to  the  constitution,  which  you  have 
the  highest  merit  of  having  for  many  years  so  ably  and  honour- 
ably supported. 

"  R.  Landaff.'' 

Mr.  WyvUVs  Answer  to  the  foregoing  Letter. 

"  My  Lord,  Burton-Hall,  Bedal,  Oct.  31st,  1813. 

'*  Yesterday  I  received  the  honour  of  Your  Lordship's  letter, 
and  I  hasten  to  return  my  most  grateful  acknowledgements  of 
your  kindness,  in  avowing  with  so  much  generosity  your  appro- 
bation of  my  late  address  to  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire.  That 
is  a  great  and  unexpected  reward ;  and  disappointed  as  I  am  by 
the  dejected  state  of  this  country,  I  yet  confidently  anticipate  the 
best  effects  from  the  concurrence  of  your  sentiments  with  those 
which  the  address  wa3  calculated  to  promote^ 

^'  Mr.  Fox  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,  by  the  long  service  of  thirty  years,  almost 
wholly  spent  in  parliament,  under  the  frowns  of  power;  Your 
Lordship  I  believe  has  given  a  similar  proof  of  your  attachment 
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to  that  best  of  causes.  You  have  endured  a  similar  proscription, 
from  men  who  acted  on  the  same  unworthy  motives,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  almost  the  same;  you  have  at  Landaff  been 
as  long  shut  out  from  the  road  to  the  higher  honours  of  the 
Church.  But  how  much  higher  you  have  risen,  by  having  ob- 
tained the  undisputed  dignity  of  virtue,  benevolence,  patriotism, 
and  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity !  Accept,  My  Lord,  the  assur- 
ance of  my  respect  and  regard,  with  my  sincerest  wishes  that 
you  may  long  enjoy  the  evening  of  life  with  health,  and  the  gene- 
ral veneration  of  your  country. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Your  Lordship's  faithful  servant, 

''  C.  Wyvill." 

Mr.  Wyvill  1  hope  will  pardon  my  vanity  in  publishing  this 
letter.  I  am  really  proud  of  his  honourable  testimony  to  that 
political  consistency  of  principle,  which  unites  my  name  to  that 
of  Mr.  Fox. 

R.  Landafp. 


From  this  period  the  health  of  the  Bishop  of  LandaiF  rapidly 
declined ;  bodily  exertion  became  extremely  irksome  to  bim ;  and 
though  his  mental  faculties  continued  unimpaired,  yet  he  cau- 
tiously refirained  from  every  species  of  literary  composition.     The 
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example  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  often  before  him,  and 
the  determination  as  frequently  expressed,  that  his  own  prudence 
should  exempt  him  from  the  admonition  of  a  Gil  Bias, 

He  expired  on  the  4th  of  July,  1816,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age;  illustrating  in  death  the  truth  of  his  favourite  rule  of  conduct 
through  life : ''  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that 
is  right,  for  that  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last/' 


THE  END. 


ERRATA. 

PkC* 

It  F(9r  visiter,  reiil  visitor. 
.    23  F(9r  aatruin,  read  ceotmin. 

49  For  Chevley,  read  Cheveley. 
1S5  For  Bayot  and  Rawden,  read  Bagot  and  Rawdoo. 
141  For  eiLperiment,  read  experiments. 
157  For  domm,  read  donom. 
921  For  I  thought,  rend  he  thought. 
231  For  Femes,  read  Ferns. 
333  For  Cook,  read  Coke. 
353  For  protestauts,  read  protestant. 
429  For  Charles  Buchanan,  read  Claudius  Buchanan. 
448  For  Aire,  read  Eyre. 
473  For  Monomactruy  read  Mouomacbia. 


J.  M'Crbert,  Printer, 
Bkck-Horse-Courty  London. 
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